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PEEFACE 


The present volume deals with a period of Greek history 
which derives its special interest from the much-contested 
importance of a few prominent men. I have endeavoured to 
substantiate tlio view which I take of them. For Demosthenes 
and Philip the chief requisite was a detailed investigation of 
their careers, based upon the authorities, an investigation 
which in the case of the former has not led me to the favour¬ 
able results which historians generally arrive at. For Alex¬ 
ander, on the other hand, the main thing was his position in 
Greek history in general. In repeatedly pointing out that he 
must be regarded not only as the founder of a new epoch, 
but also as the fulfiller of hopes which had long been cherished 
by the best men in Greece, and as a genuine Greek himself, I 
believe I am only doing him justice. 

As regards the narrative in general, in this, as in the 
preceding volumes, I have aimed at conveying an idea of 
the real character of the Greeks. This involved utilizing the 
results of special studies, and that I have mostly attempted 
with numismatics in the present volume also. In such 
matters, of course, details are all-important. But nowadays 
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tiiey ])rcJominiite almost too much, and the result not im- 
frequently is that anti(_[uity itself disappears in the mass 
of antiquities. To guard against this, I have always tried 
to emphasize what is characteristic, and at the end of the 
volume I have added a few brief notes on Greek public law, 
which are intended to be an attempt to pave the way in the 
case of Greece for what has been accomplished in such bril¬ 
liant fashion for Rome. Hitherto the real knowledge of the 
Greek state-system has not nearly kept pace with the study 
of state antiquities. 

There will be no lack of mistakes and inequalities in this 
volume also. The criticisms which have appeared on the 
second volume, the kindly tone of which I gratefully 
acknowledge, I have tried to profit by as much as possible 
in the third. 


A. H. 




NOTE 

The translators wish to express their obligation to the 
Author for some corrections and additions, and they have 
also to thank J\Ir. Frederick Clarke, late Tajlorian Scholar 
in the University of Oxford, for thoroughly revising the 
MS. of their translation, and correcting the proofs. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SUPREMACY OE SPAllTA — (TIU^S AND THE TEN 
THOUSAND -- WAE liPTWKKN SlUETA AND PEllSIA— 
AGESILAUS IN ASIA. -403-395 

In the preceding volume we traced the history of Athens up 
to the time of her liberation from tlu*. yoke of the oligarchs 
and of Sparta; we must now sec how the city, which brought 
the Peloponnesian AVar to so brilliant a close, used her 
considerable power in a wider spliore of action. 

As a matter of course Sparta did what was necessary to 
secure the fruits of her victory. But she did more, she 
tyrannized over her allies. As early as 403 the Thebans and 
Corinthians refused to follow the lead of Sparta, which would 
not put up with the influence of Thebes or Corinth cither 
in Greece itself or in the colonies. At the outset this was 
mainly the fault of Lysander, who had not only brought 
about the victory but was the first to direct the policy of 
Sparta after it was won.^ As ^\e have seen, he established 
executive bodies in the places which had been wrested from 
Athens; these bodies were devoted to him and to Spartan 
interests, and in most instances consisted of ten men. They 
generally received a liucedaemonian division under the com¬ 
mand of a Ilarmost by wa}' of su})port, Tliey govcrne<l 
in the same fashion as the Thirty in Athens and, like the 
latter, made thcm^^elves and Sparta objects of detestation. 
VOL nr B 
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This in the long run was to the detriment of Sparta; hut 
Lysander was the first to suffer from it. For his own fellow- 
countrymen, who approved of his system as such and acted in 
much the same way after his fall, grew jealous of him. They 
did not forget that he had accepted honours which should 
only have been paid to a god. The oligarchy instituted by 
him in Samos had actually given his name to festivals which 
had hitherto been held in honour of Hera. In comparison 
with this the regular court which he held in Samos and his 
patronage of writers who flattered him, such as the Epic poet 
Choerilus, attracted little notice. The authorities at Sparta 
had reason for thinking him a second Pausanias, and it was 
natural that they should try to oppose him in every way. A 
military colony planted by him in Sestos was Avithdrawn; his 
friend Thorax, avIio commander 1 in Samos, was put to death 
on a charge of embezzlement, and he himself Avas recalled to 
Sparta. He made his appearance there Avith Avhat purported 
to be a letter of recommendation from Pharnabazus, but Avhen 
it AA^as opened it proved to be an accusation Avhich the satrap 
had clcA^erly substituted for the laudatory letter read to 
Ly.Sander, the wily Spartiate being thus outwitted by the 
still AAulier Persian and made an object of ridicule to his 
felloAv-citizens. This conAunced him that he must boAv to the 
storm for the present, and he apjjlied for permission to go on 
a pilgrimage to Zeus Ammon Avhich he had voAved to under¬ 
take. His recjucst A\%as granted and he left Sparta. 

Spar til Avas thus freed f<jr the moment from a man who 
under existing circumstances could only be a source of 
danger to his native city. AVe haA^e no information as 
to the date of his return; at any rate he took no 
ostensible part in the eA^ents AA^hich folloAved, although they 
concerned his old friend Cyrus. The latter desired the 
support of Sparta to enable him to oierthroAV his brother, 
King Artaxerxes. On the death of her husband Darius, 
their mother Parysatis had tried to make Cyrus king, Avho 
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Avas her favourite and the younger of the brothers; but this 
was frustrated by Tissaphernes, who afterwards poisoned 
Artaxerxes^ mind Avitli the suspicion that Cju’us was plotting 
against his life. The king wanted to put his brother to death, 
and on one occasion was with difficulty prevented by Parysatis 
from slaying him with his own hands. In spite of this Cyrus 
had returned to Asia Minor as governor, but Tissaphernes 
followed him thither in order to watch over Lis actions. 
Cyrus now aspired to the throne, and with this object began 
to enlist mercenaries as the nucleus of a large army. In 
consequence of the numerous domestic revolutions that had 
taken place there were at that time numbers of able-bodied 
Greeks in search of employment, and 13,000 of them took 
service with Cyrus. His chief recruiting officer and leader 
was the Spartiate Clearchus, a man of the stamp of Lysander, 
an old admiral and harmost of Sparta (see vol. ii. p. 499). 
He had established himself as tyrant in Byzantium in spite of 
the veto of the Ephors, but was afterwards expelled from this 
important city by the Spartans themselves, who could not 
tolerate such misconduct. Cyrus, however, was not content 
with mercenaries, who had flocked to his standard, with the 
connivance of Sparta ])ut on their own account, from Greece, 
especially from Arcadia and Achaia ; he wanted official sup¬ 
port from the government of Sparta, which owed him such 
a large debt of gratitude. The Spartans were not prepared to 
consent to this, but as they were bound to fulfil their obliga¬ 
tions to Cyrus, and besides might count on great advantages 
in the event of his success, they helped him in secret as 
much as they could. They despatched 700 hoplites under 
Cheirisophus, who were nominally to co-operate with Cyrus in 
an expedition directed against some pirates, but could after¬ 
wards of course be used by him at his discretion. 

In the spring of 401 Cyrus took the field with his army,^ 
100,000 Asiatics and 13,000 Greek mercenaries, among them 
11,000 hoplites. No one knew whither they were going. 
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The mercenanes, who at first were deceived by the route 
taken, which pointed to a northerly destination, became 
reconciled to the hazardous undertaking when the real desti¬ 
nation was revealed, better terms being promised them than 
before. The force marched from Sardis, at first in an 
easterly direction to Celaenae, then in a large semicircle to 
the north and south-east through Phrygia and Lycaonia to 
Tyana in Cappadocia, and finally due south through the 
passes of Cilicia to Tarsus. From here Cyrus skirted the 
Gulf of Issiis, by the route which Alexander afterwards 
followed, and then proceeded through the desert to the 
Euphrates, which he crossed at Thapsacus. He then followed 
the left bank of the Euphrates southwards to the suburbs of 
Babylon. Up to this point Artaxerxes had allowed his enemy 
to approach unmolested, but he now attacked him in the 
plain between the Euphrates and Tigris, near Cunaxa, with 
vastly superior forces—400,000 to 900,000 men, according to 
various sources. In spite of this Cyrus might have won the 
day if he had advanced with less impetuosity and had been 
more ably supported by Clearchus. The latter, however, 
who should have supported Cyrus’ attack on the centre, 
where Artaxerxes was stationed, instead of this defeated tlie 
enemy’s wing which confronted him and pursued it too far. 
Consequently he was not on the spot at the decisive moment 
when Cyrus charged Artaxerxes, whom he intended to kill 
with his own hand, and Cyrus lost his life. Thereupon his 
Asiatic troops took to flight; but the Greeks stood firm, 
repulsed the royal army once more, and were so conscious of 
their power that they even attempted to dispose of the Persian 
throne. But the Persian Ariaeus, to whom they offered it, 
declined the proposal. They then compelled the Persians to 
make an agreement as to their return march, and did not lose 
heart even when their generals were put to death by the craft 
of Tissaphernes. The wise counsels of one of them, the 
Athenian Xenophon, a pupil of Socrates, restorc<l their 
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confidence. They selected Cheirisopiius as general, and 
began their retreat amidst a swarm of foes, Xenophon acting 
as adviser and doing his best to maintain their courage and 
discipline. They could not return by the way they had come, 
as they would have been overwhelmed in the vast plains ])y 
the superior force of the enemy. They had to march north¬ 
wards across mountain ranges to the lllack Sea, through a 
hostile country, the roads of which were entirely unknown to 
them. And the retreat was one which had no resemblance to 
that of Napoleon from Kussia or that of the Athenians from 
Syracuse. But that this was the result, that it was not a 
march to destruction but to victory, was due not to chance 
but to the merit of the men who accomplished it. Even 
granting that in the two instances quoted exposure to heat 
and cold was more fatal than in the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, and that the Syracusans and Kussians were more 
formidable opponents than the Persians, yet the country 
which the Ten Thousand had to traverse was more unknown 
to them than Russia was to the French, and the march was a 
longer one. It lasted eight months. Their route led them 
first along the left bank of the Tigris, northwards through the 
mountains of the Cardiichi (Kurds). Then, harassed by the 
wild and warlike Carduchi in the rear, and by the troops of 
Orontes in front, they crossed the Centrites (now Buhtan- 
schatt), the boundary river between the Carduchi country 
and Armenia, and made their way, amid severe privations 
and hardships, through the snow-clad mountains of this 
district west of Lake Van, till in the month of February 
or March, 400, they arrived at Trapezus, and greeted the 
long looked-for sea with the joyous cry of “^aXarra, 
OaXarraV^ This march perhaps shows the character of the 
race in its most favourable light, more than any other exploit 
of the Greeks. Although they had joined the standard in 
the hope of gain, they obeyed freely-chosen leaders; they 
remained loyal to their nationality, even in their religious 
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ceremonies, which they continued to perf<u’m us if they were 
in Greece. They presented a firm and united front, and 
so triumphed over every oljstacle. It is worthy of note that, 
although they were commanded by a Spartan, an Athenian 
kept them together; and he did it in genuine Greek fashion, 
by the example of his own personal biuvery and by a proper 
use of the art of speech. Hence the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand proves that in the year 400 the Greeks were just 
as little degenerated as a hundred years previously. These 
mercenaries were by no means the moral flower of the nation ; 
and if a chance collection of men like this behaved in such an 
exemplary manner, what might not be expected from the 
Greeks as a whole, if they were well led ? The retreat is also 
a proof that democracy was after all the best constitution for 
the Greeks; for freely-rendered obedience, secured by the 
oratorical power of an energetic man, was the salvation of the 
Ten Thousand. 

When the force, to the number of over 9000, reached the 
, sea, the real dangers which had threatened them from the 
barbarians were succeeded by petty but all the more vexatious 
annoyances from the country folk and nominal friends. For 
the Spartans, who at this time were powerful in the country 
round the Bosporus, put every possilde obstacle in their way 
in order not to wholly lose the favour of the victorious 
Artaxerxes. They were dragged hither and thither in the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium, under all kinds of pretexts, 
with the result that they marched from place to place, first 
on their own account, and then in the service of the Thracian 
Prince Seuthes, until finally they once more turned their arms 
against Persia. 

The reason for this was that war had after all at last broken 
out between Sparta and Persia. Tissaphernes, by Vr^ay of 
reward for his achievements, had been sent to Asia Minor 
again as satrap of Greater Phrygia and Ionia, and as Karanos 
of Further Asia. He now undertook to incorporate all the 
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Greek cities on the coast into the Persian empire, an<l with 
this object began by laying siege to Cyme. The Greeks of 
Asia Minor thereupon asked the Spartans, as the leaders of 
the whole of Greece, for help. Like Croesus on a former occa¬ 
sion, the lonians now recognized the Spartan supremacy over 
Greece. The Spartans took the lonians under tlieir protec¬ 
tion. Persia had behaved in too contemptible a manner; an 
empire which 10,000 foreigners had been able to march 
through would not, thought the Spartans, be in a position to 
offer resistance. They therefore sent orders to Tissapliernes, 
as they had formerly done to Cyrus, to leave the Greeks alone, 
and when this injunction was of course disregarded they 
despatched Thimbron to Asia with an army consisting of 
Lacedaemonians, some other Peloponnesians and Athenians, 
A])out 8000 men of the Cyrus expedition who joined them 
were valuable auxiliaries. Some successes were actually 
achieved. Part of Aeolis was conquered, and the descendants 
of Demaratus and Gongylus who were settled there joined 
the Greeks. But on the whole the result did not correspond 
to their anticipations. \Yhat had been achieved under the 
stress of necessity and by freely elected leaders could not be 
attained under the command of a Thimbron, who besides 
allowed his troops to ill-treat their own allies. His successor 
Dercyllidas (after the autumn of 399), who was called Sisyphus 
on account of his wiliness, accomplished somewhat more. He 
disarmed Tissaphernes by means of a treaty, and wrested the 
whole of Aeolis from Pharnabazus in eight days, whereupon 
the latter also concluded a truce with him. He protected the 
Thracian Chersonese by erecting a wall, captured the city of 
Atarneus, and finally, by his resolute attitude at the meeting 
of the rival armies in the valley of the Maeandcr, induced 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus to conclude a longer truce with 
him (397). The idea was to negotiate quietly for a peace in 
which the Greek cities of Asia IMinor should be recognized as 
independent.^ This was a good beginning, but it was not 
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maintained in the same spirit. The Spartans did not put 
forth all their strength against Persia. They wanted to use 
their power to obtain absolute control of Greece; they de¬ 
sired, in other words, to carry out Lysander’s system without 
Lysander. They thought that they were strong enough to 
oppose Persia and their own adversaries in Greece with success 
at the same time. They began by paying off an old score. The 
Eleans had thwarted them in many ways in the course of the 
Peloponnesian War. They were now to receive chastisement 
for this. They were called upon to set their Perioeci at 
liberty, and when this was refused the Spartans invaded 
Elis. The Elcaiis sought aid from Sparta’s enemies. But no 
one stirred, while their subjects as well as their neighbours in 
Arcadia and Achaia took advantage of this excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to join ill the attack. For two years (398-397) King 
Agis devastated the Elean territory with Lacedaemonians and 
allies, among whom were Athenians, and at last Elis, which 
was torn by internal conflicts into the bargain, had to make 
up her mind to surrender not only Lepreum, ivhicli had always 
resisted her rule, but also Triphylia, the coast line including 
Pheia and Cyllene, and the district of Acrorea on the Arcadian 
frontier. The Eleans, however, did not lose their presidency 
of the Olympian games (397).'^ 

Agis did not long survive these successes. After oflering 
a tenth of the spoil at Delphi he died in the year 397 B.C. 
A dispute now arose in Sparta as to who should succeed him, 
whether it should be Leotychides, a youth of fifteen, who 
called himself his son, but was regarded by many as the child 
of Alcil dados, or Agesilaus, brother of Agis and son of Archi- 
damus, who was about forty-four years of age. Xenophon 
has concentrated the points of the controversy into a short 
dialogue. No one appears to have believed in the legitimacy 
of Leotychides. But clever people miglit have used him as 
a means of gaining power for themselves, and consequently 
there was a party which favoured his claims. Besides this 
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Agesilaua’ Linioncss was against him, a defect which was con¬ 
sidered unbecoming in a king of Sparta. Diopithes therefore, 
who was versed in the science of omens, urged that an oracle 
of Apollo had declared against a halting reign in Sparta. But 
Ag(‘silaus had a powerful supporter in the still influential 
LySander, wlio replied that Apollo was light in referring to 
tlie disadvantages of a halting reign, but that he did not mean 
a king with a lame foot, but a king who was illegitimate 
and not of ro^^al extraction. This carried the day, and the 
Spartans elected Agesilaus. 

Agesilaus was a brave, simple and affable man, who had 
always behaved in the way expected of a genuine Spartiatc. 
And he maintained this blameless conduct throughout his 
whole life. So far as we know he never came into conflict 
with the Ephors, who were the real political leaders of the 
city. If he influenced the policy of Sparta, he managed to 
do it without giving offence to anybody. Lysander no doubt 
had only supj)orted him because he thought he Avould find 
him a pliant tool. But the wily Spartan was as completely 
deceived in Agesilaus as he had been in Pharnabazus. Agesi¬ 
laus possessed the important characteristic of being always 
equal to the situation. A capable and unassuming citizen 
in jwivate life, as king he did not relax in his obedience to the 
Ephors, ]>ut with every one else he upheld the royal dignity, 
and this Lysander was soon destined to experience, to the great 
satisfaction of the Spartans. 

Soon after his election Sparta was menaced by a great 
danger. As the king was offering sacrifice, all the omens 
pointed to a great calamity, and shortly afterwards a man 
came to the Ephors and informed them that a certain Cinadon, 
a Spartiatc, but not one of the ofjLoioL or peers, consequently 
a man who was probably too poor to pay his contribution to 
the Syssitia, was at the head of a conspiracy. He said that 
Cinadon hnd told him to count the enemies in the market¬ 
place of Sparta when it was full of people; the appellation 
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of enemy he gave to the kings, the Ephors, the Gcrontes, arnl 
other members of the privileged class. They amounted alto¬ 
gether to about forty out of the 4000 present, consequently to 
one in a hundred. He added that Cinadon had used similar 
language to many people. All the Helots and Perioeci, he had 
said, would be glad to get rid of the handful of Spartan 
leaders, and were even ready to eat them alive. AVhen he 
was asked where the arms would come from for carrying out 
the rebellion, he replied that the consi^irators possessed arms, 
that they were to be had in all the ironworkers^ shops, and 
that every workman had his iron tools. The Ephors deter¬ 
mined to get rid of this dangerous individual. They knew 
him well, for they had often employed him on confidential 
missions. They therefore sent him out of the city with a 
►Scytale, but gave him an escort which took him prisoner on 
the road and brought him back to Sparta; an arrest in Sparta 
itself would have been too hazardous a proceeding. He was 
brought to trial, scourged through the streets of the city in 
order to inspire the disaffected with terror, and put to death 
^vith his fellow conspirators.^ 

We have lost sight of affairs in Asia for the space of a year 
and must now return to them. There had been a pause in 
the war between Sparta and Persia at the end of the year 397 
and the beginning of 396 ; but in the summer of 396 it broke 
out afresh. Xenophon gives the following account of it. 

A Syracusan named Herodas came to Sparta with the story 
that he had heard and seen in Phoenicia, that a Persian fleet 
of 300 triremes was being equipped, but that its destination 
was unknown. It was naturally assumed that these prepara¬ 
tions were aimed at Sparta. This turned out to be the case, 
and the following was the chain of causes which led up to it. 
After the battle of Aegospotami the Athenian Conon had fled 
to Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, a potentate who was 
very friendly to the Greeks, and from there he offered his 
services to Artaxerxes when the latter became invoh'ed in war 
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with Sparta. Sparta having supported Cyrus, it was natural 
for an Athenian to side with Artaxerxes. Through the 
agency of Pharnabazus he received a commission to collect a 
fleet for the Persians in Caria and Lycia. 

The information brought by Herodas threw the Spartans into 
a state of considerable excitement. On the whole a patriotic 
feeling prevailed in the Peloponnese. The poet and musician 
Timotheus was at that time arousing the enthusiasm of the 
Greeks by his Persac. Lysander proposed to send Agesilaus 
with thirty Spartiates, 2000 Neodamodes, and about 6000 allies 
to Asia. He hoped to regain his own influence abroad and 
to reinstate the decarchies which had been abolished by the 
Spartans, for he thought that Agesilaus, who owed him so 
much, would follow his advice. It was fortunate that Egypt 
had just revolted; this prevented the Persians from making 
such a display of power in Asia Minor as would have been 
possible under other circumstances. Agesilaus set out and 
took Lysander with him among the thirtj^ Spartiates. Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos sent no contingents. The king w'as 
desirous of beginning his campaign in a specially solemn 
manner. He went to Aulis and intended, like a second Aga¬ 
memnon, to offer a sacrifice there for a prosperous voyage to 
Asia. The Boeotarchs, however, had heard of his intentions, 
and as he would not sacrifice according to the customs of 
Boeotia, they had the offerings thrown from the altar in his 
presence. The king protested and sailed for Asia in an angry 
mood and anxious about the issue of an expedition com¬ 
menced under such bad auspices. An army inferior in 
numbers to the body of mercenaries which had accompanied 
Cyrus was not calculated to inspire Persia with terror, or 
worthy of claiming to succeed Agamemnon.^ 

Tissaphernes, who was not prepared for a regular war, now 
declared his readiness to allow the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
to retain their autonomy, if the Persian king would permit 
it. The truce was to continue until an answer was received 
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from him. Meainvhile he sent to {Susa for reinforccnients. 
Agesilaiis agreed to the armistice and took up his residence 
in Ephesus (396). Here matters came to a rupture between 
him and Ljsander. The iatter became an object of general 
attention; everything centred round him, as he was so well 
known in Asia, and no one paid any heed to Agesilaus. The 
king put an end to this rather humiliating state of affairs in 
a very simple manner. He decided every case against the 
views expressed by Lysander, with the result that the latter 
began to feel uncomfortable and asked to be employed on 
other service. His request was granted, and he gave pi'oof of 
his capacity by inducing a lieutenant of Pharnabazus, one 
Spithridates, to revolt from Persia. Meanwhile Tissaphernes 
on the arrival of liis reinforcements threw off the ma.sk and 
ordered Agesilaus to leave Asia. Thus war broke out afresh. 
Tissaphernes thought that Agesilaus would move in the 
direction of Caria, and he collected the main body of his army 
there, leaving his cavalry in the Valley of the Maeandcr, in the 
hope that he would be able, in case of need, to crush Agesilaus 
with this arm alone. The latter, however, did not advance 
figainst him immediately. After a reconnaissance in a 
northerly direction, which convinced him that he must have 
cavalry if he wished to win the day, he procured them by a 
device which was afterwards imitated by the elder Scipio in 
Sicily. He allowed the natives to furnish substitutes and 
horses in lieu of the personal service which had at first been 
demanded of them. Ephesus, where he spent the end of the 
winter of 396-5, resembled a camp, somewhat like Syracuse 
a short time previously, when Dionysius was preparing for his 
great campaign (see Chapter xi.) Such of the enemy as were 
captured he exposed naked, in order that their white skins 
might show how ctfeminatc and little to be dreaded these 
Asiatics were. In the spring he took the field and gained a 
complete victory over the Persian cavalry on the Pactolus. 
This victoiy, it is true, did not place the neighbouring Sardis 
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in his power, but was the cause of the death of Tissaphernes. 
For Parysatis, the implacable persecutor of every enemy of 
her beloved Cyrus, made the king believe that Tissaphernes 
was a traitor, and the king consequently sent his Chiliarchus 
or Yizier Tithraustcs with orders to remove him. The order 
was carried out; Tissaphernes was arrested and executed at 
Celaenae (395). Tithraustcs now thought, with truly oriental 
naivete, examples of which have also been seen in Europe, 
that as the disturber of the peace had been removed, the 
Creeks might go home, they having done their duty. 
Sparta's wishes, he announced, would be complied with ; the 
cities were to retain their autonomy, provided they paid their 
tribute to the king. Agesilaus gave the proper answer, that 
he must await orders from Sparta. Tithraustcs then suggested 
that he should spend the time in Pharnabazus' province. 
Tithraustcs of course was not sorry that his colleague should 
have this advantage. Agesilaus fell in with the proposal and 
marched northwards. Meanwhile the fleet also was increased 
and placed under his command, and he entrusted it to his 
brother-in-law Pisander. It had been of considerable size 
before, but had accomplished nothing of importance. In 396 
the Spartan Pharax had left Rhodes with 120 ships and 
surprised Conon, who at that time had only forty ships in 
the port of Caunus. Conon, however, fought his way out. 
After this Pharax was not even allowed to re-enter Rhodes, 
the island revolted from Sparta, and Conon captured a convoy 
on its way to the Spartans from Egypt. The Spartan naval 
force under Pisander was now reinforced by 120 more ships.* 
Thus the Spartans began to take up a threatening attitude 
towards the Persians both by land and sea. Tithraustcs 
accordingly came to the conclusion that Persia would be in 
a better position if she could stir up their own countrymen 
against the Spartans. Sparta had but few friends left in 
Greece. If the numerous Greek states, which had been 
insulted and humiliated ])y Sparta, and were willing and 
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ready to rise against her, could be placed in a position to do 
so by subsidies of money, it was more than doubtful whether 
the Spartans, who had to contend with conspiracies at home 
into the bargain, could continue the war in Asia. 

NOTES 

Authorities for the period 403-362. The principal one is the 
Hellenica of Xenojihon, Books 3-7. This historical work has been 
comprehensively and accurately criticized by Breitenbach in the 
introduction and notes to his edition, 2 vols. Berl. 1874 ; for the 
second half of this period (387-362) the researches of von Stern, 
in his Geschichte der spartan, und theban. Hegemonic, Dorp. 1884, 
are imjjortant for the j^rominence given to Xenophon’s merit as 
well as for other reasons. In these books Xenophon is as impartial 
as is possible for a writer who had taken part in the events narrated. 
For liis life cf. A. Eocpiette, De Xen. vita, Kdnigs. 1884. Xeno¬ 
phon, however, according to many critics is supposed to display 
partiality, and two alleged sins of omission are in particular quoted 
as proof of it : (1) He does not mention Epaminondas and 

Pel(> 2 >idas often enough or early enough, the former not till 7, 1, 
41, the latter only in 7, 1, 33 ; (2) he does not refer to the 
founding of Megalojjolis and Messene. But these omissions are 
not the result of partiality. The scanty reference to the two 
Thebans is due to the fact that Xenophon, with his old-fashioned 
rei*ublican feeling, which finds expression, for instance, in Demo¬ 
sthenes (c. Aristocr. 198), prefers to mention the community (ot 
B/y/^atot) rather than their generals, and also to the peculiarity 
that he never gives any prominence to persons unless he has to 
describe indivi<lual traits of tlieir character from his own exj^erience. 
In narrating the jweservation of Sparta (6, 5, 30 32), where later 
writers, even opponents of Sjxarta, are full of praise of Agesilaiis, 
he dues not mention him at all ; he does not even mention his 
t>wn son on the occasion of the latter’s death, which was so famous 
in antiquity. This being the case, it is quite possible for him to 
say “ the Thebans” without wishing to disjjarage Ej»aminondas. 
In omitting the exploits of Pelopidas in the north he has at all 
events not injured the fame of Thebes. His non-mention of the 
founding of Megalopolis and Messene is certainly a defect, but it 
is not caused by partiality. Xenophon had no gift for universal 
history, and only related events of whi(*h he believed he had some 
special knowle<lge. But many passages in his history 2 >rove that he 
was inqiartial : (1) As regards Thebes, his splendid eulogy of 
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Ej»aiiiiiK)mlas, 7, 5, 8 , 18 scm^. (2) As re^'anls Atlions, Ins 
recognition of the ability of I])hicrates. (3) As regards Sj'arta, 
liis blame of the oppression of Thebes, whicli an enemy of Sparta 
could not have exjjressed better, 5, 4, 1; the description of tlie 
inglorious march of Agesilaus through tlie Pelopoimese, 4, 5, 18; 
the account of the intrigues which, owing to Agesilaus’ weakness of 
character, brought about the acrpiittal of Sjdiodrias, 5, 4, 25-34 ; his 
description of the feebleness of Sparta, M’hen the Tliessalians ap¬ 
pealed for aid, 6 , 1 , 2 setp ; liis repetition of the truths whicli 
Autocles tells the Spaitans, who can make no reply to tliem, G, 3, 
7,—and many other instances. See also Chajjter xii. Xenojihon 
is a candid, amiable writer, who as a genuine Socratic eschews 
all phiase-jnaking, and liis critics themselves recognize his ex¬ 
cellence by reproducing his best narratives at length. 

The next authority in point of importance is Diodoru.% whose 
books Xos. 14 and 15 deal with this jieriod. Diodorus, whom I 
have already discussed in vol. ii. p. lOG seip, aimed at writing a 
general history in annalistic form. But his chronology is often 
useless (in these two books among others) for the following reasons; 
( 1 ) His year is an impossible one, because he heads it with the 
names of Athenian archons and Koman consuls who did not hold 
office dining the same period. • If, as sometimes happens, the 3 ’ear 
begins nine months before the archon’s entrance into office (vol. 
ii. p. 110) the confusion is still greater. If he had only adopted 
a rule and begun and ended his year always at the same time, it 
would not have been so bad. But he has not done this ; his 
nominal years embrace every possible division of time, months or 
years indiscriminately (cf. notes to Chapter v.), and we can never 
conclude from the fact that he relates a definite event in a definite 
year that it hajipened at that date, even in his own opinion. ( 2 ) 
What, however, makes his year such a chronological monstrosity is 
that he never really tried to write as an annalist, hut on a distinct 
system, that is, in accordance with the internal connection of 
events. This is why he often brings the history of several years 
into one year, and the heading of archons and consuls often has no 
internal connection with what is narrated under it. It merely 
marks divisions in his hooks.—This criticism of Diodorus’ deceptive 
chronology leads us to his merits as a writer, to his endeavour to 
grasp the hiilden relations of things. But we must go a step 
fartlier. He not only pursued a system, he was also an artist—a 
point \ihich does not seem to have been hitherto noticed. He was 
guided in his choice and arrangement of materials bv*^ artistic 
principles. His division into books is ri'gulatcd by their contents. 
Each possesses an internal unity, which is produced by the pro- 
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minence ^iven to one or more personalities or ineidents. Events 
which have Imt sli^^ht conneetiou with tliese are treated with greater 
bievity, heeauso eaeli book must not exceed a certain length. And 
as tlic world, the hl'story of which Diodorus relate';, is <livided into 
tliree parts, the Ea.'^t, Greece Proper, and the AVest, (*f vliieh the fii>t 
and second are closely coniiecteil, and as fir.^t the one and then the 
other assumes greater prominence, it follows that the events of the 
section which happens to be less j^rominent at the moment are treated 
in less detail by him than they really deserve. Of tlie ])Ooks wliieh 
descrilie the fourth century, the 14th (404-387) centres in the 
liistory of the elder Dionysius ; the 15th (386-3G1) relates tlie 
rivalry of Thebes, Sparta, and Athens ; in the 10th (3G1-33G) 
Philip is the chief character; in the 17th (335-324) Alexander 
predominates to such an extent that during these twelve years the 
general history of Italy and Sicily is omitted. Tins eircum.stance 
has given rise to the conjecture that we have not the complete 
text of Diodorus’ 17th book; cf. Droysen, Tlellenismu^, 1, 2, 3G9, 
and Gro'=;ser, Croton, 1, G4. Even if this be so, the principle to 
which I have referred would still hold good. There cannot be 
miicli mis.dug from Bk. 17, and in other books the omissions are 
perceptible enough. The special attention paid by Diodorus to 
Dionysius in the 14th book makes him pass over the accession of 
Agesilaus to the tbri^ne, which after all was a noteworthy event. 
Because Greece proper chiefly occupies him in Bk. 15, he has no 
space to say much of Dionysius, who must, however, have done a 
good deal at that time, while as regards Dionysius the younger he 
reserves everything for Bk. IG, and does not mention him till tlie 
year 359, when he had been nine years on the tliriuie. Even the 
number of the chapters devoted to the great di\dsions of the world 
is instructive as to the character of Diodorus’ work. In the 14th 
book the West takes up sixty-eight chapters, and Greece and A^ia 
only forty-nine, of uhicli moreover thirteen are dev<ite<l to the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. In the 15th bo()k, on the other 
hand, the West receives only ten chapters to tlie eighty-four on the 
East. In Bk. IG the West obtains thirty-one to the sixty-st*ven 
given to the East. Hence in many years neither East nor West 
are mentioned at all, not because nothing happened in that ])art of 
the world to interest Diodorus, but because he cannot spare the 
space for it. In the 14th book notliing happens for four years in 
the East (398, 397, 389, 388), while in the 15th hook tins section 
of the world is only unnoticed for two years (384, 379) and the 
West, on the other hand, has twenty years disregardeil out of 
twenty-six. In Bk. 16 tlie West is not mentioned in twtdve years 
out of twenty-four, the East in only two. Whether these considera- 
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lions increabo tliu value of Diodorus as a liistorieal aiulioritj is 
another ({Uuhtion. The selection an<l arrangement of material in 
the 14th book, with which we are concerned in cha 2 is. 1-4 and 
11 , pre&eiit a kind of artistic balance in the coni 2 >arisons of 
similar phenomena in the East and in the "West—tyrants in both 
([uarters, wars w'ith Persia in the East, \\ith Carthage in the 
West. The conclusion c»f the book is written ftjr etfcct. Three 
imjtortant events, which mark the success of the barbarians and 
tyrants, are described in the same year: the King’s Peace, 
Dionysius’ victory over Khegium (immediately after he liad been 
derided at Olympia, so that he should not be successful at every 
point), and the sacking of Koine by the Gauls (cc. 110-117). The 
14th is the despots’ book. Many of the details in Bk. 14 are 
wrong, e/j. the date of the rule of the Thirty, and paiticulars of 
the Boeotian and Corinthian AYars, the battle of Coronea for 
instance. According to c. 35 Anytus and Meletus were put to 
death fjLKpiToil For Diodorus’ mistakes in Bk. 15 see notes to 
Chai>ter v. In the 14th book, apart from the history of Sicily, the 
accounts of events in Asia and the north are useful (cc. 35, 75, 82). 

Tliere remains the question of the authorities wdiich Diodorus 
himself used. The answer to it is certainly of very little jiractical 
use, since we know too little of Ejihorus and Tlieopompiis, who are 
the principal wTiters in question, to he able to say that this or that 
is to be received or rejected because it comes from Theopompus or 
Ei>horus. But science cannot accej^t these considerations of utility 
as decisive. Tlic proof of the e.xistence of a lost author in an 
extant one is a scientific problem. But in this investigation of 
sources critics should have proceeded from the knowm to the 
unknown, and should have begun by ascertaining the methods 
of Diodorus himself. His choice of language and mode of describ¬ 
ing certain facts which are repeated should have been examined, 
and if differences in these respects were discovered in different 
parts of his work, the origin of such differences should liave been 
inquired into, and then j^erhaps diversity in the authorities used 
by him would have become apparent. But this plan has hitherto 
been too little pursued. A noteworthy beginning, however, has 
been made by L. Brocker, Untersucliungen uber Diodor, Gutersl. 
1875, and Moderne Quelleiiforscher und antike Gescliiclitsscbreiber, 
Innsbr. 1882. Stern, Theopompus eine Hauptqnelle Diodors, 
Strassb. 1869, proceeds in a more one-sided fashion. Cf. generally 
Bauer’s Jahresh. uber Griech. Geschiclite, Calvary, 1885. In the 
following remarks, by taking a subject frequently treated by 
Diodorus, the description of battles, I will endeavour to show in 
what way he worked. The result w’ill be of value for the use of 
VOL. Ill C 
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Dioilorus. I take as a basis the descrijjtions of the battles of 
Plataea and Leuctra, Avhich some writers have pronounced to be 
alike and others very ditferent The truth is that the two battles 
have been described by Diodorus in such a way tliat the different 
progress of each is clearly discernible, but that he has embellished 
them both with the same flowers of speech, which convey tlie 
impression that the course of events in each was similar. In tliis 
respect the following passages from cc. 11, 31, 32 (Plataea) and 15, 
55, 56 (Leuctra) correspond. At first the two armies fight 
bravely: yevpatcu? (11, 31); d/i(f)OT€pojv 

dyon'ifo/xepcor (15, 55) ; then comes the change brought about by 
the deaths of Mardonius and Cleombrotus : ecus fiev (rvvkpaive 
TOP M. —TTpoKivZvveveiVj v7r€pL€vov TO Setrdp (11, 31); 

€UiS p^v OOP d /?acrtAei’S €^^ 7 —dSrjXos yv y poTry (15, 55) ; cTret 
8* 6 re M. dya>ptfd/xepo 5 eKOvpcos cTrecre—Trpds cjjvyyv dippytrav 
(11, 31) ; eirel 8^ goto? TrdpTa klv8vvov viropevitiv — ypuiiKuys 
pa^dpevos — ereXerryjae — veKpdyv irXyOos erropevOy (15, 55); 
eTTtKeipevoiV de twp 'EAA/p'Ojp (11, 31) ; eiriKeLpevoL Tots ^evyouert 
(15, 56). The plan is the same. Similar phrases, however, occur 
in most of the battles described by Diodorus in Bks. 11-17, of 
those used for Leuctra the following two especially: ( 1 ) tliat 
for a long time dSyXos yv y porry rys viKys, and ( 2 ) that at first 
at' re crdATrtyye? eaypaivov Trap dpcfyorepois to TToXepiKov Kal 
(TvvyXdXa^av at BwapeiSj on which point Schubert (Agathokles, 
20) is to be corrected ; he thinks he recognizes the hand of Duns 
in these trumpet-blasts, whereas they have already appeared in 
13, 45, where Duris cannot be the foundation of the narrative; 
they are part of Diodorus’ idea of a battle. Almost all the battles 
and sieges in Bks. 11-17 are on the same plan as Plataea and 
Leuctra. The descriptions are never exactly alike; the central 
facts are always different, as the battles themselves were, but these 
main facts Diodorus regarded as raw material, which he thought 
would be unpalatable to his readers unless he seasoned it and dished 
it up with the same condiments. Every regular battle begins 
with trumpet-hlasts and shouting ; then all fight Imivcly, and 
the issue i.s doubtful; ‘niany^ are killed and ‘a good many’ 
wounded ; then, if it can be managed, the leader of one army falls 
(for without this there would be no reason why one side should get 
the better of the other), and then this army takes to flight pursued 
by the victors. A proper battle is bound to have these three 
accompaniments:^—noise, bravery, and good luck. This hohls 
good for the period from 480 to about 320, and for Asia, Greece, 
and Sicily. As it is impossible that a single authority could have 
been available for this period and these different parts of the 
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world, llu* inference is that Diodorus w’as not a mure lie 

must have woiketl up tlic language of his autliorities. AVe rannut 
say from whom lie horrow'ed his fine phrases and Ids regulation 
battle ; if from Epliorus, tlien Tlieopompus and Timaeus liad to 
undergo tlie same treatment wdien they w'ere made use of. In 
Bks. 18-20 the language is much less stereotypcti ; 10, 41-52 is 
also of a different character. T)io<lorus evidently did not i>roeecd 
on the same methods in every part of his work, a fact which is also 
not unimportant. Here and tliere w'c can prove the origin of tlie 
authority used by Diodorus. Xenophon 4, 2 and 3 is the original 
source of Diod. 14, 83, 84, which ajipears from the agreement in 
the sequence of the events narrated, an agreement not w^arranted 
by the facts. Diodorus relates the following in the same order as 
Xenophon : the battle at Corinth (Xen. 4, 2, 9-23) ; the march of 
Agesilaus to the northern boundary of Greece proper (Xen. 4, 3, 
1 ) ; the battle off Cnidus (Xen. 4, 3, H); Agesilaus at Coronea 
(Xen. 4, 3, 15). 

We come to the final question—What is the value of Diodorus 
for us ? In his chronology lie almost always presents problems 
which have to be solved wdth the aid of passages in other writers ; 
his chronology is only triistw'orthy in cases w'here a detailed 
narrative is spread over several years, as in Sicily. As regards 
facts, he is indispensable for Sicily, supplementary for Greece, and 
of great value for Asia. His importance, aj)art from his material, 
W’hich is often valueless, lies in the fact that he is a w’liter of 
universal history, and that he groups liis details with a certain 
amount of skill. See the notes to Chapter xv. His omission of a 
hict proves nothing, owing to the princijdes which I have described 
as guiding him in the division of his subject-matter. This point 
has to be ket^t in view also for Roman history. We can never 
conclude from the fact that an event is not to be found in Diodorus 
that it did not liapi^en. 

Plutarch's biographies of Lysander, Agesilaus and Artaxerxes 
contain many passages which illustrate the character of individuals. 
The Artaxerxes is an excellent account of the despotism of Persia; 
Ctesias, w'ho is unreliable in other respects (definitive condemnation 
in Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, 2, 242-244), was w^ell 
informed on these matters ; cf. Haug, Die Quellen Plutarchs in der 
Lebensbeschr. der Griechen, Tub. 1854 ; also Smyth, A Study 
of Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes, Leipz. 1881, and Mantey in the 
Progr. Greifenb. 1888. His Lysander contains valuable informa¬ 
tion about Lysander's projects and deatl), tlie latter probably from 
Boeotian .sources. Tlieopompus is probably u'^icd a good deal in 
his Agesilaus; Sachse supposes Ephonis, Die Quellen P. in der 
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Lebensb. des Age&ilaos, Sclileiz, 1888. For Plutarch’s habit of 
paying less attention to sequence of dates than to connection of 
subject, see below note 1. 

Of the works of Cornelius Nepos the Thrasybulus, Conon, 
Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, Datames, and Agesilaiis belong to 
this period. The numerous historical mistakes in these biographies 
have been set forth by Nipperdey in his larger edition (2nd od. by 
Lupus, Berl. 1879). Justinus, end of Bk. 5 and Bk. G, is almost 
wholly useless. There is much useful matter in Polyaenus, on whom 
cf. Melber, Ueber den AVerth und die Quellen der Strategemensainml. 
Polyaens, Supplementary vol. No. xiv. of the Jahrb. f. class. Phil, 
pp. 419-688.—The inscriptions, C. I. A. vol. ii. ; the most import¬ 
ant are in Bittenberger and Hicks. 

Of modern historical compilations of the period down to 
362 B.c. may be mentioned : Lachmann, Geschichte Griechenlands 
vom Ende des pelop. Krieges bis Alexander, Leipz. 1839, Sievers, 
Geschichte Griechenlands vom Ende des pelop. Krieges bis zur 
Schlacht bei Mantineia, Kiel, 1840, as well as the work of von 
Stern, referred to on p. 14. Cf. also for details the above-mentioned 
edition of the Hellenica by Breitenbach, and the notes to the 6th 
edition of Curtins’ Gr. Gesch. Blass also, Die griech. Beredsamkeit, 
Bd. I. und II., enters into much detail. For the whole of this 
volume cf. lastly the copious collection of materials in Hermann’s 
Staatsalterth. § 169 seq. 

1 . Unjust rule of the Spartans, Xen. 3, 5, 11 seq. Cf. vol. ii. 
of this history, p. 633.—For Lysander see Plut. Lys. 18-22. In 
Miletus he promised on oath to spare the leaders of the demos, 
and when 800 of them left their hiding-places on the faith of this 
promise, he handed them over to the oligarchs, who put them to 
death. Lysander outwitted by Pharnabazus, Plut. Lys. 20 : irpos 
Kpyjra Kpyri^eLv rjyrdet and ovi< ap ’OSi’O'O'eis Icttiv alpLvXos 
pLovos. That Lysander did not go to Libya before he retui’ned to 
Attica, as Plutarch (Lys. 21) asserts, is proved by Grote, 6^, 149 ; 
there was not sufficient time for it. 

2 . Xenophon’s Anabasis is of course our authority for the 
expedition of Cyrus and the retreat of the Ten Thousand. Diod. 
14, 19-31 has a somewhat different account, which can be traced 
through Ephorus to Sophaenetus, who no doubt is referred to in 
Anab. 5, 8, 1. Cf. also Neubert, De Xen. anabasi et Diodori de 
Cyr. exped. etc., Leipz. 1881. For Clearchus, cf. AVildt, De 
Clearcho, Koln, 1882.—Of modern writers cf. for geographical and 
military purposes the works often quoted by von Treuenfeld in 
Der Zug der 10,000 Griechen, Naumb. 1800, of Ainsworth, Koch, 
Strecker (1886), Hertzberg (also in Pauly’s B. E. 1, 933-38), the 
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]*:\sj 5 ages in Ku^tow-Kochly, Ornte, ainl Spiegel, Erani.sche Alter- 
tliunipkunde, 2, 434-458.—The name CTiiiaxa only occurs in Pint. 
Art. 8 . 

3. For the state of S 2 )arta at that jieriod of. Bazin, La repul)li<|ue 
(les Laced, de Xenojdion, Par. 1885, and Fleischanderl, Die spartan. 
Verfa.ssung hei Xenophon, Leipz. 1888.—For Tis.«?aj)liernes cf. 
Nicolai, Die Politik des Tis.?. 18G9. lAjr tlie affairs of Asia in the 
fourth century cf. also P. Krumhliolz, Die Asia minori.s satrapis 
Persicis, Lips. 1883.—Thibron and Dercyllidas (also Dercylidas) J 
Xen. Bk. 3 and Diod. 14, 35-38. Xenojdion (3, 1 , 10 se<|.) gives | 
a charming account of the way in which Dercyllida'^ made game of 1 
the wicked Midias. 

4. 4Var with Elis, Xen. 3, 2 , 21-31 ; Diod. 14, 17, 34, the 
notes of Breitenbach to Xen. 3, 2 , 21 , and those of Curtius, 3, 744. 
According to Pausanias, 5, 4, 8 and 6 , 2 , 8 , the Eleans celebrated 
a victory gained over the Spartans at Olymjiia by erecting a troi)hy 
there, which Gardner, Coin.s of Elis, Numisiu. Chron. 1879, p. 241, 
thinks is referred to on a beautiful Elean silver coin, which Head 
also reproduces, H. N. 355, No. 233. The Nike has a palm 
branch in her hand. 

6 . Agesilaus. Ills accession, Xen. 3, 3, 1-4 ; Pint. Ages. 3 ; 
Lys. 22 . Can the Diopithes wdio interpreted the oracle he the 
same Diopithes wlio accused Anaxagoras in Athens more than 30 
years previously. Modern writers on Agesilaus : Hertzberg, Das 
Leben des Konigs Agesilaos II., Halle, 1856, and Rec. by Herbst, 
N. Jabrb, Ed. 77 ; also Hertzberg in Pauly’s R. E. 1^, 4 ; Buttmann, 
Leben des Agesilaos, Halle, 1872.—Many writers endeavour to 
find more in Agesilaus than there is proof for. At first he is said 
to have had Panhellenic ideas, but afterwards to have become a 
convert to a utilitarian Spartan patriotism. If, however, we bear 
in mind that he was over fifty years of age w’hen this change is 
said to have occurred, it is more probable that his conduct through¬ 
out is explicable on the theory that he was a model Spartan, w^ho 
always obeyed the orders of the Ephors. He was always a 
‘utilitarian.’—Conspiracy of Cinadon, Xen. 3, 3, 4-11. 

6 . Sacrifice at Aulis, Pint. Ag. 6. —War in Asia, Xen. 3, 4 ; 
Pint. Ag. 6 seq.; Lys. 23, 24.—Lysander was one of the 30 
Si)artiates sent as (Tv^ifiovXoi to the king. According to Pint. Ag. 8 , 
Agesilaus humiliated him by appointing him his KpeoSaLrr)^ (a court 
official, something like the German ‘ Truchses.s ’) and saying rrv ocv 
0€f)a7r€V€T(O(rav tov ifxvv Kp€oBaiTy]v. Xenophon joined Agesilaus 
at this time. 

7. For tlie po.'^ition of Tithraustes as Cliiliarcli, see Ncp. Con. 4 
with the note by Nii>j>erdey, and note 4 to Chapter xxvii, of 
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this volume. Death of Thspajiliernes, Xeii. 3, 4, 25 ; Diud. 14, 80. 
—The Spartan fleet, Xcn. 3, 4, 28, witli tlie notes of Hreitenbacli ; 
Diod. 14, 79.—Conou and the Persians, Diod. 14, 39 ; Pint. Ait. 
21 ; Ctes. 62, according to which Ctesias, Artaxerxes’ p}iy>iciaii and 
the subsequent historian, conducted the negotiations between 
Conon and the king. He also acted as Persian agent in Sparta 
and Rhodes. Evagoras as go-between for Conon and the king. 
Pans. 1, 3, 1. The statement of Herodas in Xen. 3, 4, i makes 
Tissaphernes the chief instigator of the naval war, wliile, according 
to Xep. Con. 2, he had an understanding with Agesilaus. Evi¬ 
dently a game of intrigue on a grand scale, the details of whicli we 
cannot now unravel, was being })layed at that time in Asia Minor, 
and these manceuvres of every man against his neighbour con¬ 
tinued up to the downfall of the Persian empire. The remark of 
Xenoplion 3, 4, 18 is characteri;?tic of the Hpartan miinl : ottov 
yap ai'Spes per crefSoivTo, ra de TroAeptK'd dcTKouv, TreiOap- 

^efr de peAeraer, ovk €(kos iuravOa Tvdvra eATridwr 

dyaOdiv etrat. Piety, military exercises, and obedience to orders 
are tlie foundations of a sound state. 



CIJArTER II 

INTERNAL CONPITTON OF THE OTHER GREEK STATES, ESPE¬ 
CIALLY OF Al’HENS—CON OEM NATION OF SOCRATES 

Among the rivals of S])arta in Greece Athens held the first 
place. She was by no means so weak as might have been 
exjjected after the severe defeat she had suffered. Her 
commerce, the basis of her strength, had taken a fresh start. 
For a long time the trade of the Aegean Sea had centred in 
Athens, and although the monopoly which had brought so 
much life into the Piraeus no longer existed, and the en¬ 
franchised cities and islands could trade with whom they 
liked, still many of the inhabitants from force of habit took 
their wares to Athens, where they were still sure of finding a 
good market. The Athenians were thus able gradually to 
recover from the injuries which they had received. The 
influx of people set in motion by Lysander in order to 
compel the city to capitulate, had been followed by as decided 
an emigration. There being few cleruchies left, all those who 
had sufficient strength went as mercenaries to Asia or other 
countries, wherever war happened to be going on. Conon 
had shown them the way. By this means Athens was purged 
of many dubious elements, and the condition of those who 
remained behind was materially improved. 

It was a great adv^antage that the oligarchic party, which 
ha<] so long been the source of the grtvitcst difli<‘ulties, had 
destroyed itself by the bad use which it had made of its 
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power. In the fourth century we find no trace in Athens of the 
fear of falling into the hands of the oligarchs or of the 
Spartans, of the apprehension which from the time of Cimon 
to that of Critias had kept the minds of the Athenians in a 
state of perpetual agitation. The Hetairiae have disappeared. 
Everybody is either content with the democracy or at all 
events takes good care not to let his dislike appear in action. 
The democratic constitution is never called in question. It 
also conduced to internal peace that Alcibiades, the man 
whose restless ambition had caused the worst complications, 
was no longer alive. He had been assassinated during the 
rule of the Thirty at Melissa in Phrygia by order of Pharna- 
bazus, as he was on his way to the Persian king. The men 
who were sent on this errand set fire to the house in which 
he was living and shot him from a distance when he was 
escaping from it. Accounts differ considerably as to the 
immediate cause of his assassination, as is natural in an event of 
this kind. This much is certain, that every power at that 
time, the Spartans and the Persians, Agis and Lysander, the 
Thirty and Cyrus, hated the man who had played fast and 
loose with every one of them, and so he was bound to fall. The 
only place where his life would have been in safety was Susa, 
at the court of the king, the protector of all Greek renegades, 
and that is why he wanted to take refuge there. His death 
was a loss to no one, and a positive gain to Athens. For 
otherwise he might perhaps have returned there once more, 
and he could only have brought confusion in his train. What 
Athens needed now was hard work, and not adventurous 
plunges into the unknown, such as appealed to the brilliant 
genius of an Alcibiades.^ 

As a matter of fact it was no easy task to set their house 
in order, especially to settle the legal questions relating to the 
possession of property. The victims of the Thirty had not 
only been injured in their civil rights but had also lost some 
of their property. The same point arose in Athens as in all 
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Greek states to which fugitive citizens returned. The latter 
demanded compensation for their losses. If, however, their 
property had been purchased in the meanwhile by others, 
were these bound to restore it without receiving an in¬ 
demnity ? If all the acts of the oligarchs were to be declared 
null and void, the discontent would have only become still 
more general. This state of tilings has given rise to diffi¬ 
culties in all countries and in all ages. It is therefore greatly 
to the credit of Athens that she extricated herself from this 
embarrassment more successfully than many other Greek 
cities. The new measures adopted in Athens did not fan the 
hame of discontent. The actual credit of kecjhng the peace 
belongs to the democratic leaders of the State, to Thrasybulus 
and his colleagues, who personally set an excellent example 
by abandoning all claim to compensation for the property of 
which they had been deprived by the Thirty. By this means 
the zeal of others in asserting their rights was moderated and 
the way was paved for friendly compromise. 

The statute law also required examination. It was easy 
enough to say that the old enactments were to come into force 
again, but here too the practical difficulties were considerable. 
Legislation had often been effected by lisephismata^ many of 
which were in conflict with each other. It was therefore high 
time to take in hand a revision of them. On the motion of 
Tisamenus the nomothetae were appointed for this purpose. To 
anave at a proper decision they availed themselves of the 
assistance of a small number of persons who were specially 
versed in such matters. Among these was a certain Nico- 
machus, a man unworthy of the confidence reposed in him, 
who unduly delayed the completion of the task. ^Jany 
foreigners had crept into the register of citizens. The old 
law of Solon was therefore enacted, which prescribed that 
only those who belonged to the community on the fa therms 
and mother’s side should be Athenian citizens. 

These reforms were carried in the year of the Archon 
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Euclides (01. 92, 4 or 40.1'2 B.C.), which consc(|uently forms 
an important epoch in Athenian history. It is also remarkable 
as the year in which the ofiicial use of the Ionic alphabet was 
commenced on the motion of Archinus; this al 2 )habet had 
special letters for long vowels and double consonants, which 
the old Attic alphabet did not possess. About this time too 
the old payments to citizens for attendance in the theatre 
and for serving in the law-courts and on the Council were 
re-introduced, and soon afterwards payment for attejidance in 
the Assembl}" was enacted by Agyrrhius. All tliis proves 
that the finances of Athens were once more in a satisfactory 
condition. “ 

In the period immediately subsequent to Euclides political 
influence was mainly in the hands of Thrasybulus, who had 
rendered most signal service in the liberation of the city. 
Next to him Anytus, the accuser of Socrates, Agyrrhius, to 
whom we have just referred, and lastly Cephalus and E])icrates, 
are mentioned as popular leaders. Cephalus was a first-rate 
orator and always deliberate in action; he was able to boast 
at the close of his political career that he had never even been 
accused of bringing forward an unconstitutional measure. 
Epicrates was distinguished by a Spartan simplicity of dress 
and manner.^ 

With the exception of Thrasybulus all these men were 
without genius, quite average individuals, but acceptable to 
the people for that very reason. Under the circumstances 
this was as it should be. The problem set before the Athenians 
was not to create new institutions, but simply to restore such 
of the old ones as were serviceable, and for this purpose genius 
was not so much needed as industry and love of order. The 
finances had to be carefully administered if the debts left by 
the oligarchs (100 talents) were to be met, shij)s of war 
built, the arsenal put in proper order, and the peoi>le paid as 
well. And the leaders of the Athenian democracy achieved 
all this. They ruled in a spirit of moderation. It would 
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have been well if they had observed this moderation in the 
ideal sphere also. But the enemies of the political aristocracy 
extended their ])ersecution to the aristocracy of the intellect, 
as is proved by the prosecution of Socrates.^ 

Socrates had spent many years wandeiing about his native 
city, a statuary by profession but also a self-constituted ad- 
monisher of his fellow-men, who urged them to reflect on their 
daily life, devoid of ambition and self-seeking himself, per¬ 
forming his duties as a citizen loyally and fearlessly, ugly in 
person but attached to all that was beautifid, surrounded by 
enthusiastic friends, most of them young men, stared at by 
the crowd as an eccentric individual, and regarded with some 
suspicion, as if his behaviour were not so innocent as it 
ap])eared to be. He certainly was extremely obnoxious to 
many Athenians. He stood about in the streets and cross- 
examined people, not on the news of the day or city gossip, 
which would have been acceptable to most of them, but on 
their conception of the duty of man, and if in so doing he 
administered an indirect reproof to them, they thought it 
unseemly in the highest degree. It also happened occasionally 
that he proved to a citizen that he was bringing up his children 
])adly, and when the father afterwards saw that Ids son was 
following the advice of Socrates in preference to his own, he 
became enraged with the tiresome busy-body, who pretemled 
to know nothing himself. His worst crime, however, was his 
reputed hostility to the democracy. Hitherto he had passed 
through all the political revolutions of Athens unscathed ; now 
that the democracy was re-instated, he was accused ])y Meletus, 
Lycon, and Anytus of introducing new gods and corrupting 
the Athenian youth. The jury of more than 500 who were 
impanelled for the trial found him gtiilty by the small 
majority of five votes. His accusers had demamhal the 
punishment of death in case of a verdict of guilty. A con¬ 
demned person, however, was entitle<l to make a counter¬ 
proposal with regard to his sentence; and it is supposed, 
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looking to the smallness of the majority which had returned 
the verdict, that if he had demanded a lighter punishment, 
the jury would have consented to it. Instead of this he asked 
to be entertained in the Prytaneum—the highest honour 
which could be paid to an Athenian citizen. This was regarded 
as an insult to authority, and although in the end he intimated 
his willingness to pay a fine of thirty minae, sentence of death 
was voted by a larger majority than the verdict of guilty. 
The sentence, however, could not be carried out at once, 
because the sacred ship had just started for Delos for the 
festival of Apollo, and no execution could take place in Athens 
until it returned. The consequence was that Socrates remained 
in prison for thirty days. He refused all offers of assistance 
to escape, declaring that he considered it MTong to withdraw 
from the jurisdiction of his native city. He enjoyed his 
usual intercourse with his friends, and shortly before his 
death conducted the sublime dialogue on the immortality of 
the soul which is recorded by Plato in his Fhaedo (396). 

There is not a shadow of proof that the charges preferred 
by his accusers had any foundation. It is true that Socrates 
often referred to a daimonim, or divine voice, which frequently 
warned him what to avoid ; but as he never tried to convert 
any one to a belief in his daimonion^ it is not true that he 
introduced new divinities. On the contrary, he was a zealous 
worshipper of the Athenian gods. Nor could any reasonable 
being assert that he corrupted young men; as a matter of 
fact he only did them good service. The narrow-mindedness 
of the reigning democrats, who made Socrates responsible for 
the crimes of his brilliant pupils, Alcibiades and Critias, cost 
him his life. Intrinsically his execution was an act of absolute 
injustice. Externally, from the point of view of formal law, 
it is beyond the reach of criticism, for the reason that the 
Athenian Heliasts were bound to decide solely in accordance 
with their own convictions, and the life of every individual 
was in the hands of the Athenian state. Socrates also proved 
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by his refusal to escape that ho was, according to ancient 
ideas, just as good a citizen as his accusers. It is clear 
that the latter prosecuted him because they considered him 
a dangerous enemy of the democracy. Anytus was one of the 
chiefs of their party. Among the 550 or so jurymen, however, 
besides the zealous democrats and pious folk ^rho were made 
to believe that Socrates really wished to introduce a new 
deity, there may also have been many persons to wliom the 
philosopher had become obnoxious by reason of his inter¬ 
ference in their family affairs. 

It was also of no use to Socrates that the Delphic oracle 
had some time previously, at the instance of C-hacrephon, 
declared him to be the wisest of the Hellenes. When it did 
not fall in with their views, the Athenians paid as little 
attention to the Delidiic oracle as the other Greeks; and no 
one was entirely wrong in disregarding it, for it had occasion¬ 
ally made religion the tool of self-interest. Besides this, 
wisdom and piety are not the same thing. 

As a result we find that men of widely opposite views 
united in condemning Socrates to death. In spite of this the 
popular conscience might have been aroused in good time, if 
his character had been rightly known. But this was not the 
case. The caricature of him presented by the comedy was 
better known than his real worth. He was out of the 
common run, and men of this stamp had become objects of 
detestation to the democrats of Athens since the days of 
Alcibiades and Critias. During the next few decades no man 
of genius enjoyed any permanent influence in Athens. 

The execution of Socrates is regrettable for the sake of 
Athens, which was incapable of taking full advantage of the 
virtues of her great citizen; it is not regrettable in the 
interests of mankind, who cannot but gain ])y the death of a 
martyr, and still less is it so in the interests of the great man 
himself, who could not have met with a nobler end. He died 
true to his duty, as he had lived. His life and teaching have 
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borne splendid fruit His disciples m^ido varied use of the 
stimulus which they derived from him and of the instruction 
which he imparted to them, some of them being influenced by 
its practical and others by its theoretical side. His life has 
ever been a model of virtuous conduct He is the true type, 
as conceived by Kant, of the man who without pride in his 
own knowledge follows the monitions of the voice within him. 
The daimouion of Socrates is a precursor of Kant’s categorical 
imperative. 

It is usually asserted that the Athenians repented their 
treatment of Socrates. But there is no indisputable proof of 
this. It is possible that many persons may have changed 
their minds; but on the whole it is probable that in Athens, 
where executions were not unusual occurrences, the same im¬ 
portance was not attached to the incident which wc rightly 
assign to it. The attention of the Athenians at that time 
was chiefly directed towards restoring the peace and prosperity 
of the city. They were successful in restoring its prosperity, 
although a commercial city rose to power at this juncture 
which proved a serious rival to Athens. This was Ehodes, 
which was colonised jointly from Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus 
in 410, after the revolt of the island from the Athenians. But 
the j)osition of Ehodes made it devote its energies in the first 
instance to intercourse with the south-eastern part of the 
Mediterranean and the interior of soutli-western Asia Minor. 
Circumstances produced a considerable development of traffic 
in this quarter, and consequently a new centre of commerce 
could be formed here without the older ones losing much at 
first.^ Later on a different state of things prevailed, and the 
trade of Rhodes in time far outgrew that of Athens. But at the 
period of which we are writing Athens was still a commercial 
city of the first rank, and besides this its ever-increasing 
celebrity as an intellectual centre of Greece continued to 
attract well-to-do foreigners, and in so doing promoted the 
prosperity of its citizens. On the whole we may say that a 
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community has liardly ever recovered so ([uickly from cnisliing 
defeats or efiaced the traces of them so speedily as Athens 
<lid after the year 400 B.c. 

Very different was the position of the city which had most 
contributed to tlie downfall of Athens. Corinth had helped 
Sparta to humiliate Athens and had counted on the gratitude 
of the Spartans in return. But the latter complied with none 
of the wishes of the Corinthians. Corinth claimed supremacy 
in the western seas, but Sparta took it for herself. Corinth 
wanted to rule in Corcyra, and to hold a position of importance 
in Syracuse, but Sparta would not permit cither the one or 
the other. For Corcyra retained her independence, while in 
Syracuse Sparta protected the tyrant opposed by Corinth. 
Thereupon the Corinthians sided with the opponents of Sparta 
and, as we shall shortly see, actually gave up their political 
independence for the sole purpose of being able to inflict all 
the more injury on Sparta. Their commerce, however, which 
was chiefly with the west, did not suffer in these unsettled 
times, as is shown by the wide diffusion of the Corinthian 
types of coinage even in that period.'' 

Of the other more important Creek communities Argos 
retained its old position as the leading state of the second 
rank. On the other hand Thebes rose to unexpected eminence. 
We have already seen on several occasions that she Avas in 
process of vigorous development. She had joined in the 
hatred of the Spartans and Corinthians against the Athenians, 
and even Avished to annihilate Athens. But noAv such a 
revulsion of feeling had taken place among the Thebans that 
they resisted Sparta when she seemed to he groAA’ing too 
poAAxrfuI, and unhesitatingly and openly opposed the ablest of 
the Spartans, Lysiinder and Age&ilaus. This rujiturc Avith 
Sparta Avas due, as in the case of Corinth, to chagrin bred of 
disappointed hopes. Thelios had ex])ected to be rcAvardcd for 
her support by receiving tlic absolute hegemony of Bocotia, 
and Sparta in her arrogance refused to consent. The result 
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was that in the year 400 parties once more fell into the old 
grouping of the jieriod subsequent to the Peace of Nicias. 

The reason, however, why Thebes was able to make such a 
display of power as she shortly afterwards did was that she 
developed an intellectual aristocracy and placed her destiny 
in its hands. Athens maintained her former position by 
abstaining from everything out of the common. Thebes on 
the other hand became greater than she had ever been because 
she implicitly followed the lead of men of genius. The three 
Greek states which henceforward take the front rank may be 
thus characterized: Sparta is an oligarchy, which continues 
to possess able statesmen; Athens is a democracy with an 
enterprising people bent on managing their own affairs and 
averse to following the advice of the same men for any length 
of time, however callable they may be; finally Thebes is also 
a democracy, but animateil with an entirely different spirit, a 
democracy which obediently carries out the measures proposed 
by a few admittedly able men.^ 

NOTES 

The authorities for the condition of Athens at the beginning of 
the 4th century include the orators, especially Lysias, for whom cf. 
Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, I., and the exhaustive introduction 
and commentary in Froliberger’s edition, Leipz. 18Vl. — Of 
modern writers, see Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, A^ol. I, 
Bk. 1. and J. Beloch, Die attische Politik seit Perikles, Leipz. 
1884. 

1. For the death of Alcihiades, Nepos, Ale. 10, Pint. Ale. 38, 
and Just. 5, 8, who perliaps follow Theopompus ; Diod. 14, 11, 
perhaps following Epliorus. The celebrity of Alcihiades is attested 
by the fact that the Romans erected a statue to him by the side of 
one of Pythagoras, Pint. Num. 8. For his personal appearance see 
Baumeister, Denkm. p. 46. 

2. The refusal of Thrasyhiikis and Anytiis to accept compensa¬ 
tion, Isocr, c. Callim. 23.—For Nicomachus Lys. or. xxx. and 
FrohbergePs introduction.—For the reforms made in Euclides^ 
year of office, Gilbert, Staatsalt. 1, 151 ; Curtins, O. G. 3^’, 45 seq.; 
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735, 730; llurnianii, Staatsilt. § 1G8. rayiuuiit of citizens, 
(Jilbert, 1, 325 Pay men t for attendance in Assembly, intro¬ 

duced by Agyrrliius, Scbol. Ar. Eccl. 102. Classification of the 
lleliasts, Wachsmutli, Studt Athen, 2, 377. 

3. For the popular leaders in Athens after 400 B.c., Belocli, 
cap. vii., csp. p. 116 seq. 

4. Condemnation of Socrates. A powerful stimulus to its 
discussion was given by Forchharnmer, Die Athener iind Socrates, 
die Gesetzliclien und der Revolutionar, Berl. 1837. The latest 
work on the subject is G. Sorel, Le proces de Socrate, Par. 1880. 
Windclband, Gesch. d. alteii Philos, p. 101, sums up tlie case 
briefly and correctly.—The trial of Socrates turned on questions of 
fact. Had he introduced new gods, or corrupted young men ? He 
had done neither. Consequently the most that tlie su}>porters of 
the majority of the Athenian Heliasts could say was that the jury 
had doubtless taken a wrong view of the facts, but that they had 
yielded to an instinctive feeling that the importance claimed for 
personal judgment by Socrates constituted a danger to the State. 
As a matter of fact he was an advocate of inqiersonal judgment, 
and besides it is not likely that the jury had any idea of either the 
one or the other. The following is an important point not noticed 
by other writers in connection with this trial. The verdict of the 
Athenian Heliasts in Socrates’ case wns not attended with the 
dangerous consequences which a similar verdict would have in 
modern societies. It formed no precedent, because the Athenians 
did not recognize precedents in their legal system. They had no 
legal science. Jurisprudence is a creation of the Roman aristocracy. 
In Greece the judges decided each case by a short syllogism, tliey 
never gave reasons for their decisions, and excluded advocacy on 
principle if not in practice. Every accused person is not a legal 
specialist. Non-admission of advocates as a matter of princijde is 
therefore equivalent to individual treatment of each case, accom¬ 
panied by a disregard of all legal principles whicli are not inscribed 
in the heart of every man. This is also the reason why there was 
no court of appeal or revision. I cannot here go further into the 
importance of this fact in the history of civilization. In the case 
of Socrates and his condemnation its significance i.s this, that no 
Athenian came to the conclusion that because Socrates was con¬ 
demned to death people who acted in a similar way should receive 
similar treatment.—On the other hand, it must be admitte<l that 
when he had once been found guilty, there was notliing unusual 
in the punishment of death. The penal code in Greece was in the 
embryonic condition of self-defence on the part of the State, and 

a self-defence conducted with weapons tlie simplicity of which 
VOL. Ill D 
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rivailod tlieir severity. Tliere were only t\V{j Idiiiis oi' puni.shinent, 
death or money fine ; imprisonment wa'J sinij»ly a inean.s ot 
extorting tlie latter. The only state in wlin’h exile a]>]>ears to 
liave ])een recogni 2 :ed liy law as a substitute for capital punishment 
was Sparta, especially in the case of king^ (Xen. Hell. 3, 5, 2o). 
This accounts for the enormous numl»er of political executions in 
Athens, of course of responsible leaders, one good result of which 
was that there were none of the wholesale butcheries wliich we 
find elsewliere, in Corcyra and Argos for instance. In Athens the 
ordinary citizen and subject was after all better protected by law 
than in any other large Greek state. Enemies no doubt were 
badly treaterl. 

5. Itliode.s, cf. vol. ii. p. 486. Synoccismus Diod. 13, To; 

Str. 14, G54, 655 ; Arist. Ur, 43. The neM" city was l<u'ated 80 
stadcs from lalysus, and was on such a large i^scale that according 
to Arist. the citadel was rreStoiv kuI d/Wdlr Cf. Kuhn, 

der Stadte der Alten, pp. 209-221 ; Scliuniachei', De 
republ. Rhodiorum, Heidelb. 1886.—The importance of Rhodes as 
a commercial city is shown by the introduction of a Rhodian 
standard of coinage, for which cf. Chapter iii. note 11, and Cliajfter 
xxi. 

6. The Corinthian coins, the so-called Ptgasij were minted as 
early as the fifth century in the Corinthian dependencies of 
Anactorium, Leucas, and Ambracia (cf. vol. ii. p. 323), but 
without the Kojipa, which was the mark of Corinth itvSedf. In the 
fourth century they were coined in other Acarnanian localities, in 
Corcyra (after 338), some places in Epirus, Illyiia, Bruttium, and 
Sicily, the place of coinage being denoted by the addition of 
different letters of the alphabet. Cf. Inihoof-Blumer, IMunzen 
Akarnaiiiens, Vienna, 1878, ami Head, II. N. 341. 

7. The state of folding in Thebes can he gathered from Pint. 
Lys. 27, whei*e lier ideal aspirations are exprci^sed in tlie 
iXfuLTa TrjKTrovra kill a5eA(/>(X ral'i MlpaK'Aeou^ f<cil Aioviurov 
7rf}d^€tru' — the national deities of Tliebes, who Jiad filled the 
world with their heroic exph>its.—For the practical motives of 
Theban policy see below, notes to Chapter vi. 



CHAPTER III 

PERSIA ASSISTS THE ENEMIES OE SPARTA — TlfE WAR IN 
THE ISTHMUS OP CORINTH AND AT SEA—HALiAIiTHS— 
CNIDUS—CORONEA—LECHAEUM—IPHICRATES. 395-392 

In the j^ear 395, to which wo now return, the condition of 
Greece was a highly there being a marked 

discrepancy bet'ween apjiearances and the reality. Sparta 
seemed to be the strongest, but her poAver rested on a very 
unstable basis. Her existing constitution 'was onlj' maintained 
by force and fraud, and she owed her 2 >olitical position to her 
allies. The most powerful of these, however, had now 
revolted from her. The position of Greece was, as regards 
its component parts, similar to that of the German Con¬ 
federation. There were two great states, three states of the 
second rank (Thebes, Argos, and Corinth), and a number of 
minor states. It ^vas only by the aid of an oveiAvhelming 
majority of the second and third-rate powers that Sparta had 
been able to vanquish Athens, and she was bound to treat the 
states of the second rank with consideration if she wished to 
maintain her position. It was necessary for her to concede a 
definite sphere of authority to Corinth and Thebes—for Argos 
always held aloof—to induce them to let her have a free hand 
in other matters. And since the rise of Lysander she had 
neglected to do this. Her policy was to degrade Thebes and 
Corinth to the position of petty states. Hence the dissatisfac- 
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tion of both communities and their readiness to make common 
cause with Athens and Argos against Sparta. A spark was 
only wanting to make the conflict blaze forth. 

This was the state of affairs when the Persians intervened. 
They had come to the correct conclusion that if Greece was able 
to use her own peculiar resources, her genius and her fighting 
power, against Persia, the latter could probably counteract 
them to a certain extent by means of its money, which from 
of old had had a great attraction for the Greeks, More than 
60 years before Megabazus had spent Persian money in Sparta 
to no purpose, and yet Persia had subsequently reduced Egypt 
by force of arms (vol. ii. p. 145); now that the power of the 
East had waned, the darics of Tithraustes met with greater 
success. The Persians made use of the Pihodian Timocrates, 
a native of the city which had just been founded and shortly 
afterwards came to the front as a great trading centre between 
Asia and Europe. Timocrates brought Avith him 50 talents to 
Greece for distribution among leading men, with the view of 
making them stir up their fellow-citizens against Sparta.^ In 
Thebes Persian money was taken by Androclidas, Ismenias, 
and Galaxidorus, in Corinth by Timolaus and Polyanthes, in 
Argos by Cylon; according to Xenophon's statement no one 
in Athens took it; it was said, however, of Cephalus and 
Epicrates that they had accepted bribes from the Persians. 
At all events the Athenians as well as the others entered 
readily into Persia's plans at that time. The money of Persia 
was useful for raising mercenaries and building fortifications. 
By this means Spartan valour could be encountered with some 
prospect of success. 

The Thebans placed themselves at the head of the move- 
ment. They formed a regular league of Asiatic cities, and 
stirred up enemies against Sparta in Greece itself. They 
skilfully set in motion a war between Phocis and the Opuntian 
Locrians, in which Sparta was bound to join out of sym¬ 
pathy, they themselves invading Phocis as allies of the 
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Locrians. The Phocians demanded help from Sparta, and 
the Spartans readily acceded to the request, as they were 
angry with Thebes for her repeated acts of hostility. Spartaks 
intention was to strike a great blow at Thebes. She was in 
such a hurry that Lysander was despatched in advance to 
collect Phocians and others and to rendezvous at Haliartiis, 
where King Pausanias was to arrive on a certain day with the 
Lacedaemonian levies. Thebes now sent envoys to Athens 
to represent how favourable the present opportunity was for 
attacking Sparta. The Spartan allies, they said, were as 
ready to secede from Sparta as the members of the Athenian 
league had been to leave Athens thirty years previously. 
Athens might now become more powerful than ever; hitherto 
she had only controlled maritime states, now she might aspire 
to be master of the Peloponnesians. It may be doubted 
whether the Theban ambassadors really used this language. 
It is hardly likely that Thebes should have offered the Athen¬ 
ians the supremacy of Greece nine years after Lysander had 
triumphed over Athens. Of course Thebes did not mean it 
seriously, still her envoys may have talked in this way in 
order to persuade Athens, and the latter profited by the 
jealousy of the old allies, much as France, after having just 
suffered a crushing defeat, was able to exercise a decided influ¬ 
ence on the whole of Europe by means of Talleyrand at the 
Vienna Congress. Athens made a defensive alliance with 
Thebes against the Spartan attack. Thrasybulus, who had 
been cordially welcomed by the Thebans, projK)sed the alli¬ 
ance, and the people gave their consent. Argos and Corinth 
became parties to it 

The war did not turn out as the Spartans wished. Lysander 
did not remain quietly at Haliartus, but attacked the place, 
which was fortified ; the Thebans hastened to the rescue, 
Lysander fell in the action and his troops took to flight 
After a time Pausanias arrived with the Peloponnesian forces, 
an<l demanded the body of Lysan<lcr as he was bound to do. 
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But the Thebans, whose courage was revived by the advent 
of assistance from Athens, declared that they would only give 
it up when the Spartans left the country. We have already 
seen them at Delium (vol. ii. p. 379) as masters of the art 
of making religion subserve political purposes and defeating 
the living enemy by means of the dead. The Spartans 
came to the conclusion that they were not in sufficient strength 
to hazard a battle, and they actually returned home, 
somewhat ignominiously escorted by the enemy. Pausanias 
was now condemned to death, and went into exile at 
Tegea. 

After the death of Lysander the Spartans discovered that 
he had been harbouring far-reaching schemes for the over¬ 
throw of their constitution. The kingly dignity was to be 
open to all Spartiates, i,e. to himself. A document was found 
which he had had drawn up l)y a certain Cleon on the subject. 
Agesilaus wanted to publish it, but the Ephors prevented 
him. The sudden death of Lysander thus preserved Sparta 
from disturbances.^ 

Meanwhile Agesilaus had made some further progress in 
the north of Asia Minor.Spithridates, who had gone over 
to him, had also secured him the friendship of the king of 
Paphlagonia, Otys or Cotys, but the good understanding with 
these Asiatics did not last long. The chief of the thirty 
Spartiates who had accompanied Agesilaus, llcri])pidas, 
offended Spithridates and Cotj^s by withholding from them 
their proper sliare of some booty, and the two went off at a 
moment’s notice to join the king again. This misfortune, how¬ 
ever, Avas not folloAved by others. On the whole Agesilaus Avas 
able to feel confident that he AA^ould succeed in alienating many 
potentates and peoples from Persia, and in repulsing possible 
attacks of larger armies, so that he miglit still haAX hoped for 
a brilliant career in Asia. At this point ho received an order 
from the Ephors to return home and save Sparta from tlie 
danger which threatened her. He had to obey. He took 
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with him the contingents he had collected in Asia and marched 
through Thrace into Greece. 

The Spartans had meanwhile to a certain extent succeeded 
without assistance. The allied force, consisting of Thebans, 
Athenians, Corinthians, and Argives, had formed the plan of 
attaching them as near the Laconian frontier as possible, at a 
point where but few allies would have joined them. But 
they did not fall in with them till near Corinth, on the banks 
of the rivulet Nemea.*^ The Spartans, Eleans, Sicyonians, 
Epidaurians, Troizenians, and Halicans numbered 13,000 
hoplites, with 1300 cavalry and light troops; there were also 
some Arcadians and Acliaeans with them, the number of 
whom is not stated ])y Xenophon. The enemy’s hoplites 
comprised GOOO Athenians, 7000 Argives, 5000 Boeotians, 
3000 Corinthians, 3000 Euboeans, besides 1550 cavalry and 
a large number of light-armed troops. The Spartans were 
commanded ])y Aristodemus, vdio represented King Agesipolis, 
the young son of Pausauias. They fought with equal bravery 
and skill and defeated the enemy. But the victory was not 
attended with decisive results. The Spartans were marching 
towards central Greece, and in spite of the Aictor}" couhl not 
reach their destination, as the enemy still blocked their 
advance. When the route by Corintli itself was closed, 
there were two roads loft from the southward to the Isthmus, 
the one east and the other west of Corinth. The eastern 
route, which led northwards across the mountain range of 
Oneum between Corinth and the Saronic Gulf, or along the 
coast near Cenchreac, must have been so strongly defended 
that the Spartans did not even attempt to make use of it. They 
consequently took the western route, which led ]>y Xemea, 
Beyond this, however, they were checked by the long walls 
which connected Corinth with its j)ort Lechaeum. They did 
not venture to deliver an assault ami remaiiKnl in tluj I’elo- 
ponnese, waiting for Agesilaus to make a <livoi‘sion in their 
favour from the noilb. 
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At Ani2>bip()li3 the king -vvas met by Dercyllidas, Avho 
informed him of the victory of Sparta near Corinth.^ Age- 
silaus now made an extremely skilful march through Thessaly, 
which was hostile to him, and even repulsed the famous 
cavalry of the country. As he was on the point of offering 
battle to tlie allies at Coronea, ho received news of a severe 
reverse. The Spartan fleet had been defeated by the Persian 
under Conon off Cnidus, Pisander, who, as we know, had 
been placed in command of the fleet by Agesilaus, had, 
according to Diodorus, eighty-five ships, while Pharnabazus 
and Conon had more than ninety. Besides this most of the 
Spartan ships are said to have made for the open sea at the 
critical moment of the attack, Pisander himself fell in the 
action.^ Almost simultaneously with the arrival of this bad 
news an eclipse of the sun took place (August 14, 394). 
Either of the contending parties might have regarded this as 
an inauspicious omen, and the Spartans would certainly have 
so regarded it if they had heard of the battle off Cnidus. 
Agesilaus therefore concealed the issue of the naval battle 
from his troops, giving out that Pisander had fallen, but that 
the Spartans had won the day. The Spartans now went into 
action full of confidence and gained a victory, although not 
without difficulty. Agesilaus offered a tenth of tlie spoils to 
the god at Delphi, amounting to 100 talents. He then, 
says Xenophon, went home by sea. This is a significant 
statement. The king did not march home across the Isthmus 
because he felt himself unable to force a passage by this 
route. The Spartans had thus hoped in vain for tlic arrival 
of Agesilaus, while the victorious soldiers of Sparta, who had 
marched by land from the IIclles2)ont to Boeotia through a 
number of hostile peoples, were obliged in the end to 
embark on board ship to reach the Peloponnese. This 
took place barely ten years after the great humiliation of 
Athens. Sparta was victorious in the Peloponnese and 
in Boeotia, at Corinth and at Coronea, but neither of the 
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two victorious armies could cross the Isthmus which lay 
bet^veen. 

The Spartans ought never to have let Corinth, which was 
the key of the Peloponnese, slip out of their hands, if they 
wished to be supreme in Greece. As it had been lost, it had 
to be recovered, but this was more difficult than ever at the 
present juncture, for the city had in the meanwhile been 
closely bound to the opponents of Spai'ta by means of a 
remarkable measure. After the democratic party in Corinth 
had rid themselves of their chief opponents by a treacherous 
massacre at the festival of the Euclea, they declared Corinth 
to be united with Argos, and the two cities henceforth enjoyed 
civil rights in common. This was a novelty in Greece. The 
three towns of lalysus, Camirus and Lindus, which had 
coalesced into the city of Ehodes, had been more closely con¬ 
nected than were Corinth and Argos. The measure might 
have been regarded as the beginning of better times for 
Greece, as the end of the system of petty states, if it had 
been anything more than a party move, and as such of no real 
permanence. How the community of civic rights was prac¬ 
tically carried out we do not know; but we may conjecture 
that it did not satisfy even its authors. A time-honoured 
system of independence cannot be swept away hy a simple 
resolution. 

The Isthmus being by this means completely estranged 
from the Spartans they were obliged to strain every nerve to 
recover it, and consequently the war from this point became 
a “ Corinthian ” war, ie. it turned on the possession of the 
Isthmus and of Corinth. Those among the Corinthians Avho 
were devoted to Sparta and had fled from Corinth, ])y no means 
abandoned the hope of regaining the city. They placed 
themselves in communication with such of their party as had 
remained in Corinth as weW as with the Lacedaemonians 
<iuartcrcd in Sicyon, the leader of whom, Praxitas, moved a 
])ody of his own people with some Sicyonians and Corinthian 
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refugees into the space l)ct\veen the long avails. They main¬ 
tained their position there in the face of vigorous attacks 
from the opponents of Sparta who wore in j30wer at Corinth, 
and the latter sustained a severe defeat, actually losing the 
town of Lechaeum to the Spartans, although the}" kept the 
harbour, Praxitas now pulled down portions of the long 
walls and thus secured an easy route across the Isthmus, 
which he used for making incursions into the territory of 
Megara, for fortifying several places there and garrisoning 
them with Peloponnesian troops. He did the same in the 
territory of Corinth, and then returned home. The position 
now for a time was as follows : the Spartans had tlieir head¬ 
quarters in Sicj'on, and the allies theirs in Corinth, the 
Spartans being able to fight their way across the Isthmus, 
while the allies possessed in Corinth an excellent base from 
which they inflicted injury on the Spartans and their sup¬ 
porters over a wide extent of country.’^ 

The allies carried on this war chiefly by means of mercen¬ 
aries. Their commander-in-chief was the Athenian Ipliicrates, 
a man of high standing, who soon acquired the reputation of 
being the ablest general of his age.^ The employment of 
mercenaries met the requirements of the day in two ways, in 
the first place because it gave occupation to a number of 
able-bodied men who had nothing to do at home, and secondly, 
because states, wdiose citizens had more money than love of 
fighting, could wage war in this fashion. Tliere were certain 
districts of Greece which had long supplied mercenaries, 
notably Crete, Arcadia, Achaia, Acarnania, and Aetolia, and 
the best mercenaries still came from there. The majority of 
them were by no means a set of uncivilize<l cruel men who 
indulged in the commission of crimes as a set-off to the implicit 
obedience required of them; they valued their honour like 
the Swiss and German hiiuhknechte. Their discipline wms a 
matter regulated by custom, but their equipment left some¬ 
thing to be desired. The malinary armour of a hoplite was 
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little suited to them. They head more camping in the oi^en and 
more forced marches than the armies composed of citizens, in a 
word they were professional soldiers, whose home was in the 
camp. Their arms had to be suited to these requirements. 
Iphicrates devoted his attention to this, and his improvements 
made an epoch in the history of Greek warfare. He intro¬ 
duced a lighter covering for the feet, and a smaller round 
shield, but, on the other hand, gave the soldiers longer spears 
and swords. Troops equipped on his system were generally 
called peltasts. They were more mobile than the hoplites, 
and above all more adapted for surprising the enemy from an 
ambuscade, in fact for the mode of warfare practised by 
Demosthenes in the fifth century. Iphicrates achieved great 
results in the fighting round Corinth. He not only commanded 
the neighbourhood of the city by means of his active troops, 
he made raids as far as Phlius and even into Arcadia. The 
portions of the long walls pulled down by Praxitas were 
rebuilt, and the Spartans once more prevented from crossing 
the Isthmus. 

The Spartans now sent Agesilaus once more to the front, as 
he seemed to be the only man cajiable of restoring their sn])re- 
macy. He stormed the long walls, on the same day on which 
his brother captured the harbour of Lechaeum with the shi])s 
anchored there. By this means, as Xenophon says, he re- 0 })ene(l 
the gates of the Peloponnese to the Spartans. He soon availed 
himself of this exit to undertake some expeditions, wdiich, 
although of slight importance in themselves, are related by 
Xenophon because they supply him with an opportunity of 
giving greater prominence to his royal friend’s methods of 
action. He advanced to the Isthmus, and interrupted the 
Argives as they were celebrating the Isthmian games. 1 le tlien 
held the festival himself, but when he h.id retired the Argives 
celebrated it over again, and, as Xenophon relates with a 
touch of humour, some competitors had the satisfaction of 
winning the same race twice in the same year. Agesilaus 
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then made a raid into the territory of Piraoum, which projects 
into the Gulf of Corinth and belonged to the Corinthians, and 
took the garrison prisoners. This expedition was intended to be 
a menace to the Boeotians, and had the desired effect, for envoys 
from Boeotia and elsewhere came to Agesilaus to enquire on 
what teims Sparta would grant them peace. As, however, 
he was about to give his decision, news of a great calamity 
was brought him. A Spartan regiment, or m<yra, had been 
annihilated at Lechaeum in the following manner. There 
were a number of Amyclaeans in the garrison of Lechaeum. 
In accordance ^vith an ancient custom, they were bound, if 
possible, to celebrate the festival of Hyacinthus at Amyclae, 
and they had set out for home with this object, their com¬ 
rades escorting them for part of the way. As the latter 
were returning to Lechaeum they were attacked by the 
peltasts of Ij)hicrates, and in defending themselves against 
these light troops they shared the fate of the Spartans in the 
island of Sphacteria ; they were worn out by repeated attacks, 
and a great number—about 250—fell. On receipt of the 
news Agesilaus wanted at first to set out at once for Lechaeum, 
but when he heard that the dead had already been recovered, 
he remained some time longer in Piraeum. He then marched 
southwards, left another inora in Lechaeum, and returned to 
Sparta. But, as his friend Xenophon relates, he had such a 
dislike of the malicious talk of ill-natured people that he 
passed through the cities of the Peloponneso by night and 
avoided Man tinea altogether. Iphicrates’ mercenaries won 
great fame by this victory over the Spartans, and people 
began once more to have a poorer opinion of the Spartans, 
as they had done after the taking of Sphacteria. 

In narrating the incidents which occurred near Corinth we 
have followed Xenophon in leaving on one side other import¬ 
ant events which took place about the same time at sea and 
on the shores of the Aegean, and we must now take up the 
account of them. As Xenophon does not state the years 
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accurately, the contemporaneousness of the two series of events 
is not free from doubt, and that is why we, like him, relate 
what happened in the east separately, although much of what 
took place near Corinth would only be fully intelligible if we 
knew how matters stood at the same moment farther east. 
In consequence of the naval battle off Cnidus the Spartans 
had in the first place entirely lost their supremacy in the 
Aegean, and it is evident that this contributed to make the 
passage across the Isthmus so difficult. Pharnabazus and 
Conon sailed through the Aegean, and liberated the states 
which had been oppressed by Sjiarta, According to Diodorus, 
first Cos, then Nisyrus, Teos, Chios, Mytilene, Ephesus, and 
Erythrae went over to them. From Ephesus Pharnabazus 
went by land and Conon by sea to the Hellespont, where they 
wrested everything as far as Sestos and Abydos from the 
Spartans under Dercyllidas. These last were no doubt 
extremely important positions, as they secured the passage to 
Asia. We also know from fragments of documents which 
have come down to us that Chios and Phaselis concluded 
treaties with Athens.^ This happened in 394, but in 393 
events of still greater importance took place. Pharnabazus 
and Conon sailed with some Persian ships across the Aegean 
to Melos, then to Pherae on the Gulf of Messenia, where they 
laid waste the coast-line, next to Cythera, where they 
installed the Athenian Nicophemus as harmost, and finally to 
the Isthmus, where Pharnabazus concluded a treaty with the 
representatives of the enemies of Sparta and gave them 
money. He then returned to Asia, while Conon went to 
Athens with his permission and with a supply of his money, and 
rebuilt the long walls and those of the Piraeus. The Thebans 
co-operated in this, sending 500 bricklayers and stone-masons, 
and other cities did the like.^® Thus Athens was once more 
completely secured against attack, and placed in a still better 
position for carrying out a great policy. It was a strange 
thing, and a sign of the increased jiower of the king, that a 
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Persian fieot should again appear on the shores of Greece, as it 
had done 87 years before. Conon also endeavoured to render 
service to his native city in other ways. By means of his 
friend P^vagoras of Salamis he tried to get Dionysius of Syra¬ 
cuse on the side of Athens, the powerful ruler whose influence 
was felt everywhere, even in the east. But in this he was 
unsuccessful, and his zeal for Athens in the end only exposed 
him to suspicion and persecution on the part of the Persians. 

The result of all these campaigns and negotiations was 
that Sparta completely lost her supremacy in Greece, that 
the Spartans could hardly stir a finger, that Athens once more 
breathed freely, that Argos became more powerful than she 
had ever been l)eforc, and that Thebes opened up relations 
with states in the distant east, which she afterwards made the 
basis of far-reaching plans. 


NOTES 

With regard to the chronology of events from 395-386, great 
uncertainty prevails ; cf. Breitenbach, Introd. to vol. ii. of his edition 
of the Hellenica, v. Stern, p. 7, Beloch, Att. Politik, pp. 346-359, 
and Briiclder, De chronoL belli Corinthiaci, Halle, 1889. The 
dithculties are due to the fact that Xenophon, who is onr principal 
authority, begins with the events in Greece (4, 2-7), and llien takes 
tliose which occurred at sea, with the exce[)tion of the battle off 
Cnidus which is interpolated previously (4, 3, 10-13), whereas in 
reality the two series of events are parallel to each otluT and 
extend over several years ; thus the date of the battle off Cnidus 
can alone ]>e tixed by means of the solar eclipse of Aug. 14, 394, 
as at the beginning of August 394. In other respects nothing is 
known as to the parallelism of the events at sea and by land, while 
modern estimates for the latter vary by about two years. Beloch 
(p. 348), it is true, believes that Grote (v. 238) has decided the 
point. But G^ote^s estimate is based upon the assumption that 
the discontent of the Corinthians (Xen. 4, 4, 1) could not have 
found expression till 392, because Pharnabazus improved the 
position of Corinth in 393. Nevertheless this discontent may be 
place<l M'ith Breitenbach in 393, before the arrival of Pharnabazus, 
and then the I^tliinian Games (4, 5, 1) may after all be tliose of 
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302. The inckleiit.s at sea are susceptible of better chronological 
arrangement ; cf. von Stern, p. 7. 

1. Discontent of Sparta’s allies : Troms ?) ?/ rt/xr/s y 7roi(i)v 

\pyiMJ.Tioy fjLeTa^^SujKacTLv (lvtols ; Xen. 3, 5, 12.—Timocrates took 
tifty talents with him, Xen. 3, 5, 1 ; somewhat different totals given 
in Pint. Art. 20 and Ages. 15. According to Pans. 3, 9, 4, 
C^ephalus and Epicrates acce 2 )ted mf)ney.—Fragments of the treaty 
between Thebes and Athens, 0. I. A. 2, G = Ditt. 51. 

2. Death of Lysander, Xen. 3, 5, 19; his project^, Pint. Lys, 
25, 20, 30. 

3. Fighting in the north of Greece, Diod. 14, 82.—The ruler 
of the Paphlagonians, who, according to Xen. Anab. 5, 0, 8, 
possessed a large force of cavalry, is called Otys in Xen. Hell. 4, 1. 
Meeting of Agesilaus and Pharnabazus, Xen. 4, 1, 29-40. 

4. Battle at Corinth, Xen. 4, 2, 9-23. Monument of the 
Athenian Dexileus who fell in this battle, in the Ceramicus, Curtins, 
Arch. Anz. 18G3, p. 103, Ditt. 55. Other Athenian LTrirei^ who 
fell, Ditt. 56. Cf. C. Curtins on the Athenian cemetery outside 
the Dipylon, in the Archaol. Zeitung, 1S71.—The Athenians and 
Argives also defeated the Spartans at this time in a battle at Oonoc, 
which was commemorated by an offering at Delphi (Pans. 10, 10, 
3), and by a painting in the Stoa Poikile in Athens ; cf. Wachs- 
inuth. Die Stadt Athen, 2, 521. 

5. Dercyllidas called (juXarroSypos by Xen. 4, 3, 2 ; Agesilaus 
marched in the enemy’s country oxrTrep dr rrupOevo^ y (rwjijjov^o-Tary 
TTpo/b'a/Vet, as Xenoplum (Ages. 6, 7) neatly remarks. 

6. Xhual battle otf (.Aidut:, Xen. 4, 3, 11, 12, Diod. 14, 83 is 
confused; cf. Breiteiibach on Xen. ihiil, 

7. Struggle fur the Isthinus ; clianges in Corinth, Xen. 4, 4 
se(t.; Diod. 14, 92. According to Xen. 4, 0, 1, the Aehaeans took 
Cklydon at this time : TroAtra? TreTroap/a’Ot to is KaAi’don'dn*?. 

8. Fur Ipliicrates see Belidantz, Vitae Ijthicratis, Chabriao, 
Timotliei, Berol. 1844 ; Bauer, Griech. Kriegsaltertln in I. Muller’s 
Handbucb, 4, § 49. 

9. Alliance of Athens with Eretria probably at this time, 
Kohler, Mitth. 2, 212; Ditt. 52.—Conon honoured by the 
Ervtliraeans as ei’epy€T7/9, Ditt. 53. The relations of Athens >\ith 
Phaselis were arranged on the imjdel of those with Cliios, C\ I. A. 2, 
ll=Ditt. 57. Couon’s great acliieveuients, Doer. Pliih 63, 64. 

10. For the hnilding of the Athenian vails, see fragments (*f 

an inscription of the T€i\o7roioi^ K<'hler, iMitth. 3, 50 Cf, 

IVachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 1, 579 se*|, 2, 187 >o(|, and 2, 
p. iv. 

11. llelations between Athens and Dionysius, Iah. de bun 
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Aristocr. 19 seq., C. I. A. 2, 8 = Ditt 54. In consequence of the 
rise of Greece against Sparta and of the battle off Cnidus, a league 
was concluded by several Greek cities, the existence of whieli is 
only known to us througli coins. Waddington was the first to 
deal with tlie subject in the Revue Numisniatique, 18G3 ; he was 
followed by Head in his treatise on the Coins of Ephesus, 1880 ; 
and by Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques, 1883, p. 311, who 
made known the coin of lasos in question ; see Head, Hist. Nuni. 
in various passages and other writers. That Rhodes, Cnidus, 
lasos, Samos, and Ephesus belonged to a league is proved by the 
inscription 2YN on these coins. They all have on the one side 
the infant Heracles strangling the serpents, and on the other the 
tokens of the various cities, a rose for Rhotles (H. 540), a hea<l of 
Aphrodite for Cnidus (11. 524), a head of Apollo for Ia.so3 (H. 
528), a lion’s mask for Samos (H. 516), and a bee for Ephesus (H. 
495). Waddington has expressed the opinion that the cru/xpixo/ 
was probably formed after the battle off Cnidus, and in point of 
fact Ephesus, lasos, and Cnidus would hardly have been in a 
position to join a o'e/x/xa;(ta of this kind after the King’s Peace, i,e. 
about 377. But there are other similar coins, only without the 
EYN. Ill what relation do these stand to the former ? They are 
as follows :—Thebes ; silver coins with the Boeotian shield, and 
electruni coins with the head of Dionysus (Head, 297, and his 
Coins of Boeotia, pp. 40, 41). Croton; silver coins (H. 28). 
Zacynthus (H. 360); also silver. Lampsacus; gold coins (Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, pi. xvi. 8). Cyzicus ; electruni (Wadd. Rev. 
Num. 1863, pi. 10, 6). Of these the Theban are extremely im¬ 
portant, as they disclose a state of facts hitherto imperfectly noticed 
by historians. The type of the serpent-strangling Heracles is an 
ancient Theban one which occurs as early as the fifth century, Br. 
Mus. Central Greece, pi. xii. 7. The Symmachia therefore borrowed 
it from Tliebes. This point has been noticed. But an examina¬ 
tion of the weight of the coins reveals more. The silver coins of 
the league are, as Head tells us in the above passages, Rhodian 
tridrachmae, whicli weigh as much as 178 grains, but they are 
also, as Herr Six informs me (cf. Six, Monn. grecques ined. Num. 
Chron. 1888, p. 107) of the Boeotian standard, as being Aeginetan 
didrachmae into the bargain (cf. vol. ii. of this history, p. 227, 
and Head, Boeot. p. 41 ; 186'8 grs.) The remarkable coinage of 
a tridrachma is therefore explained by the close connection of the 
league with Tliebes. This also accounts for Thebes coining electruin 
pieces at this period, which as a rule was only the custom in Asia 
Minor. Thebes, it is evident, used Persian gold for turning out 
coins which made her name and badge better known in Asia, and 
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tlie Eliodian Timocratts, who brought tlie gohl, wur the agoiit 
])etweeii Tliebes and liliodos. I go a stoj) furtlier and lliiis oxjdain 
the origin of tlie Rhodian standard. The Rhodians came to the 
conclusion that it would be a good thing to have closer I’elations 
with continental Greece, where the Aeginotan standard was in force, 
and they introduced a coin which could l)e adapted to this stamlard. 
Lastly, the existence of relations of a very intimate hind between 
Thebes and Rhodes after tlie year 394 enables us to understand 
how it was tliat E]>ainiiiondas was able to apply to tlie Rhodians 
at a later period (Diod. 15, 79). Under the circumstances the idea 
of a Theban maritime supremacy was not (piite so absurd as it 
appears intrinsically.-—We now come to Lampsaeus, Cyzicus, Croton, 
and Zacynthus. It is quite possible for tlie coins of ljamp'=;u*us to 
belong to the category which we have been discussing. Of the 
rest, Herr Six informs me that Oyzicus probably ad<) 2 )ted the 
Heracles type at a later period, but with the addition nf J])hie](‘s, 
consequently with a distinction. In the coins of Zacynthus the 
attitude of the serpent-strangling Heracles is different. 1 woiihl 
point out that at all events the adoption of this type may be 
considered as an indication that the cities in question wished to 
make knowm to the Avorld at large their a>]>i rat ions tow’ards 
freedom, and that if we are to look for a later ])eriod wdiich would 
he consistent with such a state of things, it must be that subsequent 
to 377, when a league wars also formed against Sparta. And this 
league, according to the document discussed in C'hapter xvii ((M.A. 
2, 17 =^l)itt. G3), was also joined by ZaKwOnov u S/y/Jio? d eV ro) 
NiyAAo). Thus our Z.icynthian coin may be a coin of this separate 
Zacyiithian community. There remains Ooton. In this connection 
it is remarkable that according to Theocr. 4, 32, relations of an 
unexplained nature existed between Croton and Zacynthus. True, 
Croton, as I shall exjdain in the notes to Chapter xi., had probably 
lost its independence by 377. But my object is simply to establish 
tlie intimate relations existing betw een Croton and Zacynthus, and 
I believe that the Heracles coin of Croton may have been minted 
at a somewhat earlier date, about 390, wdien Croton w\as beginning 
to be on its guard against Dionysius and an Italian league w\as 
being formed against liim.—In the first half of the fouitli century 
a strong movement in the direction of liberty ])a‘^sed over the 
Hellenic w'orld, and the diffusion of the sMubd of tlie st^rpent- 
siranglmg Heracles from Rhodes to Croton an intere^tmg trace 
of it. Ju>t as the barbarians as'^i^ted each otlier from Susa to 
Carthage, so the Greek Iovcts of freedom gave (‘aeli olln-r mutual 
support ; and symbols like the ser]H‘nt-strangling Heiacles and 
the Heracles figliting the lion, to A\hi<'li T shall refer in tlie note.s 
Vol.. HI K 
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to Chapter xi., are indications of it.—It is well known that there 
was a 2 )amting by Zeuxis representing Heracles strangling the 
serpents. But there were other figures in it, and the painting 
cannot have had any influence on the design of these coins, fur the 
reason that the Theban coin (Centr. Gr. xii. 7) is older than 
Zeuxis. There is a bronze in Naples which resembles the type of 
these coins : Baumeister, Abbild. p. 721, and see notes to Chapter 
vi.—According to Head (p. 314), the Athenian gold coinage also 
begins about the year 394, another trace perhaps of the gold of 
Tithraustes, of Timocrates and of Conon.—There is a great charm 
in making use of the science of numismatics to enrich the history 
of Greece, and if eminent numismatists like \Ya<Idington, Imhoof, 
Six, and Head take the lead with ascertained facts and trustworthy 
combinations of facts, it is permissible fur others to try and com¬ 
plete their discoveries by the addition of further historical data, 
and make them more accessible to non-experts. There is more 
history in these studies than in many a lahorious criticism of 
authorities. 



CHAPTER IV 


SPARTA COURTS THE FAVOUR OF PERSIA — EXPEDITION OF 
AGESIPOLIS AGAINST ARGOS — EVAGORAS — DI^ATH OP 
THRASYBULUS — ANTALCIDAS — THE KING’s PEACE. 
392-386 


The Spartans had fared badly, as they thought, only because 
their enemies in Greece had formed an alliance with Persia 
and taken money from the king. It was therefore necessary 
to detach this ally. They determined to make peace with 
Persia, provided the latter would ensure them the supremacy 
of Greece. The liberty of the Greeks of Asia Minor was an 
admirable and desirable thing, but it was more important for 
the Spartans that they should themselves retain their control 
of the European Greeks. In return for this they were ready 
to surrender their Asiatic kinsmen to Persia. They made 
overtures to this effect in 392, to Tiribazus, Karanos of 
Further Asia, through their envoy Antalcidas. The Athenians 
despatched Con on to counteract his mission, and envoys also 
came from Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. Antalcidas declared 
that Sparta had no objection to the Greeks of Asia being 
subject to the king of Persia, but that the islands and all 
other Greek communities must be independent. The old 
friends of Persia could make no objection to the first proposi¬ 
tion, but the second was bound to displease them, for in the 
mouth of a Spartan it meant for Thebes the loss of her 
supremacy over Boeotia, for Argos her separation from 
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Corinth, for Athens the abandonment of her newly-recovered 
allies, perhajDS even of her ancient possessions of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros. Tiribazus met the efforts of the Greeks 
with an attitude of apparent indifference, saying that he would 
report thereon to the king; he, however, gave Antalcidas 
money, and threw Conon into prison. The latter’s career Avas 
now at an end, and he died soon afterwards in Cyprus.^ 

The king listened to the report of Tiribazus, but did not 
decide in accordance with Sparta’s wishes. Instead of doing 
so he sent Struthas, who favoured Athens, to Further Asia 
in place of Tiribazus. The Spartans therefore once more 
resorted to intimidation; Thibron again proceeded to Asia 
and devastated the valley of the Maeander. He was, 
however, surprised and slain by Struthas in the year 391. 

It was probably a little before this that the Athenians, 
when they saw that Persia and Sparta were drawing nearer 
to each other, had attempted to come to an understanding 
Avith the Sjwtans themselves, the orator Andocides having 
gone to Sparta vAuth this object. An agreement had actually 
been arranged there on the following conditions : Athens 
AA^as to retain Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, her long AA\alls and 
her fleet; Thebes Avas to give up Orchomenus and Argos to 
abandon Corinth. But the Athenian people did not ratify 
this agreement, Avhich Av^as also displeasing to the Argives. 
Shortly afterAA^ards, hoAVever, they Avere obliged to submit to 
these very terms.^ 

The AA^ar therefore continued, although aa'g cannot fix the 
dates of its various incidents with accuracy. The Spartans 
endeavoured to uphold their prestige as much as possible, 
Agesilaus and Agesipolis giving active help. At the request 
of the Achaeans, who had occupied Calydon, Agesilaus 
marched thither to defend it against the Acarnanians, and 
took a large quantity of booty, Avith the result that the 
Acarnanians joined the Spartan league Avhen he threatened to 
return. Agesipolis took the field against Argos. He was 
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inspired with a keen ambition to do as much for 8]>arta as his 
famous colleague, and he executed a very clever amp. The 
Argives had adopted the peculiar custom of lieginning the 
ccle])ration of the month Carneus whenc^’or they were 
engaged in a war with the Dorians for which they were not 
prepared, because it was not lawful for a Dorian to go to war 
in that month. The residt was that the side which took the 
offensive was seized with (jualnis of conscience and withdrew. 
The Greek religion, which was essentially a state-religion, 
made tricks of this kind possible (sec vol. ii. p. 403). 
Agesiiiolis, suspecting that the same practice would be 
resorted to in this cam])aign, if he carried out his intention of 
attacking the Argives unexpectedly, procured a declaration 
lieforehand from Zeus at Olympia to the effect that arbitrary 
postponements of sacred months were not entitled to con¬ 
sideration from other states, and obtained a confirmation of it 
from the son of Zeus, the god of Del])hi. His previsions 
were justified, for on invading Argolis he was met liy two 
heralds with wreaths on their heads who notified to him the 
sacred truce of the Carneus. But to their dismay he replied 
that he was not bound to pay any attention to it and 
continued his advance. Ho did not, however, accomplish 
much. The omens were unfavourable. He tried to interpret 
an earthquake in his camp as a sign of encouragement from 
Zeus, but afterwards when the sacrificial victims were found 
to have no lobes to their livers, he marched out of Argolis 
without even garrisoning any fortified place, as Sparta had 
always done on other occasions. The Spartans never achieved 
much against Argos, even when everything appeared favour¬ 
able at the start (see vol. i. p. 430). They must have had a 
superstitious respect for the eldest son of Aristoniachus.^ 

In Asia too and on the Aegean Sparta at first fought 
without much success. We saw that Khodes had revolted 
from Sparta as early as the liattle off Cnidus (sec p. 13 of this 
volume), but the discontented aristocrats a])plied to Sparta, 
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and she sent eight ships under Ecdicus and Diphridas, who 
also took with them Thibron’s troops, but in spite of this they 
were unsuccessful. The democrats held their own. There¬ 
upon the Spartans despatched Teleutias, who llad hitherto 
been in command in the Gulf of Corinth, with his twelve ships 
to Asia. He took reinforcements with him from Samos, 
relieved Ecdicus of the chief command, and had the good 
fortune to capture ten Athenian vessels under Philocrates, 
which were to have reinforced the troops of Evagoras of 
Cyprus. Evagoras, however, happened to be at war with the 
Persian king at that moment, with the singular result that the 
Athenians, who were allies of the king, aided his enemy, 
while the Spartans, who were at war with Persia, did their 
opponent a good turn by weakening his .other antagonists. 
This must have been an inducement to the king to take a 
more favourable view of Sparta's proposals.^ 

The change in the relations of Evagoras with Persia had 
arisen out of the following circumstances. He was recognised 
as king of Salamis, but endeavoured to extend his rule over 
other cities in Cyprus. Thereupon the inhabitants of 
Amathus, Soli, and Citium complained of him to the king, 
who commissioned Hecatomnus, the suzerain of Caria, and 
Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, to make war on him. He 
now asked the Athenians for help, and the latter granted it 
without reflecting that, in so doing, they were bound to 
forfeit the goodwill of their protector, the Persian king. 
But after losing their fleet under Philocrates, they gave up 
the idea of assisting Evagoras, and devoted themselves to 
extending their own power. They despatched a fleet of 40 
ships under Thrasybulus, with the ostensible object of reliev¬ 
ing their friends in Ehodes. But Thrasybulus engaged in an 
enterprise of more profit to Athens. He sailed (probably in 
the year 389) to regions which were of greater importance to 
Athens than Khodes,—to Thrace and the Hellespont. He 
brought over Thasos, Samothracc, the Thracian Chersonese, 
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Tencdos, Byzantium, and Ciialcedon to the Atlienian side, and 
farmed out the tolls taken in the Bosporus on exports from 
the Pontus to the advantage of Athens (cf. vol. ii. p. 498). 
After doing this he proceeded southwards again. In Lesbos 
Mytilene was friendly to Athens, while the other places in 
the island were attached to Sparta, who had installed Theri- 
machus as harmost there. Thrasyhulus defeated him and 
thus established the supremacy of Athens in Lesbos. After 
having won over Clazomenae and Halicarnassus, he w^as in a 
position to sail for Khodes, But before doing so he wanted 
to raise money on the coast of Asia Minor. This l)rought 
him to Pamphylia, a country in which his friend Alcibiades 
had resided in the year 411 (sec vol. ii. p. 495). Here he 
was surprised at night by the Aspendians and slain in his 
tent. Such was the inglorious end of the man who had 
liberated Athens and was endeavouring with skill and success 
to restore her to her former greatness. 

In spite of his brilliant achievements the Athenians had 
eventually become dissatisfie<l wdth Thrasybulus, His op 
ponents took offence at his self-assertion and accused him of 
aiming at a tyrannis —the charge, it is true, being confined in 
the first instance to a tyrannis abroad. When his campaign 
came to such a melancholy termination, his friend and col¬ 
league Ergocles was recalled and accused of emljczzlement 
of the money which had been collected. Suspicion easily- 
attached to the proceedings in the somewhat adventurous 
expedition to Pamphylia. He w^as condemned and executed. 
The money in question, how’cver, was not found in his pos¬ 
session, and consequently another of his friends, the trierarch 
Philocrates, was prosecuted. Agyrrhius, a democrat of a 
more radical type, was despatched to the scene of action in 
place of Thrasybulus.^ 

The Athenians had now recovered the command of the 
Hellespont, the basis of their maritime supremacy. This boded 
ill for Sparta, who, while continuing her endeavours to gain 
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Persia to her side, <lesircd to put an end to this state of 
things by her own efforts. The Ephors accordingly sent 
another harmost named Anaxibius to the theatre of war. He 
was a man who had behaved ])adly to the Ten Thousand, but 
was now in favour with the Spartan authorities. He did a 
good deal of damage to the Athenians from his base of opera¬ 
tions at Abydos, and they sent I]diicrates to oppose him, who 
carried out one of those stratagems of which he was a master, 
Iphicrates was stationed in the Thracian Chersonese, Anaxi¬ 
bius in Asia. The Spartan had made an expedition from 
Abydos to Antandros, and was returning thence in careless 
security. Iphicrates, however, had secretly crossed over to 
Asia and placed himself in an ambuscade. From it he fell 
upon Anaxibius, who met his death fighting like a brave 
Spartiatc, and thereby enabled some of his troops to escape to 
Abydos. The result was that the S])artans accomplished hut 
little in Asia. But to make up for it they harassed Athens 
all the more effectively from Aegina with the assistance of the 
Aeginetans. The Athenians therefore made a descent uj)on 
Aegina and built a fort there. Afterwards, however, Avhen the 
Spartiate Gorgopas came to Aegina and assumed the command, 
the Athenians evacuated the island. This took place in 389. 

In the year 388 the fighting on the Hellespont and on the 
coast of Attica continued in the old Avay, the Athenians gain¬ 
ing the advantage in the former district, and the Spartans in 
the latter. Antalcidas Avas noAV admiral-in-chief on the 
Hellespont, but he seems to have paid more attenti<jn to 
diplomacy than to Avarfare, and his lieutenant Nicolochus Avas 
blockaded in Abydos by the Athenians. Gorgopas, however, 
followed the Athenian commander Eunomus from Aegina to 
the coast of Attica, and even took four of his ships. There¬ 
upon the Athenian Chabrias, Avho here appears for the first 
time, defeated the Spartans by means of a cleverly-planned 
ambush, and killed Gorgopas. It Avas the ncAv kind of Avar¬ 
fare which, inaugurated by Demosthenes in the fifth century, 
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and now systematically developed by I])hicrates, once more 
proved successful. It now comes more and more into vogue 
and for a time quite ousts the old mode of fighting with 
hoplites, ill which the Spartans, the Thebans, and the Athem 
ians had formerly shown such skill. The new style, in which 
stratagem played the chief part, was eventually learnt by the 
Spartans, whose attempts in this direction at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War did not meet with success (see vol. 
ii. p. 339). Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, came to Acgina 
in ])erson, and played the Athenians a trick which was worthy 
of Iphicrates. He persuaded his soldiers to make a sudden 
attack on the Piraeus, which was prepared at night time and 
carried out at day^break. The Spartans actually forced their 
way into the harbour of Athens, destroyed as much material 
of war as they^ could, took some triremes in tow and captured 
some fishing-boats on the coast, the crews taking tlie Spartan 
ships, as they sailed leisurely out of the Piraeus, for an 
Athenian fleet, and quietly allowing them to approach.® 

But all these operations would not have brought matters to 
an issue. This result was obtained, just as in the Peloiionncsian 
war (see vol. ii. p. 500), by the diplomatic activity of Sparta, 
who had secured two powerful friends, the one in the East 
an<l the other in the West, and with their support inspired 
all the other Greeks with so much apprehension that they 
accepted the terras she demanded. These allies were the 
king of Persia and the tyrant of Syracuse. The Spartans 
had relations of old standing with both powers; those with 
Dionysius had never been disturbed, those with the Persian 
monarch were now jflaced on their former footing. 

Antalcidas returned from Susa with Tiribazus, bringing a 
message from the king, the purport of which we shall soon 
hear. The royal command, however, would have been futile 
had not the Spartans gained a certain superiority in the war 
at the last moment. An<I they were indebted for this state 
of things to the Persians and to Dionysius. True, Antalcidas 
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on hi.s arrival at Abytlos took eight Athenian shi])s without 
resistance, but he was then joined by some Persian vessels and 
20 Sicilian ships, and was able to blockade the naval force 
of Athens in the Hellespont with a fleet of more than 
80 sail. The Athenian fleet could not come to the assist¬ 
ance of Athens if she required it. This placed the Athenians 
in an embarrassing position, and they resolved, no doubt 
recollecting their sufferings after the battle of Aegospotami, 
to accept the terms which they had refused a few years 
before. We may presume that many Athenians had grown 
weary of the war, which they had undertaken at the insti¬ 
gation of Thebes, and which had been more troublesome 
to them than to the Thebans. Argos also submitted, and con¬ 
sequently the success of the king’s message was assured (386). 
It ran as follows :—“ King Artaxerxes thinks it right that the 
cities in Asia and the islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus 
should belong to him, but that the other Hellenic cities, small 
and great, should be independent, with the exception of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which are to belong to the 
Athenians as before. The king and his allies will make war 
on all those who refuse to accept this peace.” All the Greeks 
took the oath to maintain the peace. The Thebans, it is true, 
asked to be allowed to swear to it on behalf of the Boeotians, 
that is to say, Thebes wished to have the other Boeotians 
recognized as her subjects. But one of the main reasons wliy 
Sparta had invoked the assistance of Persia was in order to 
deprive Thebes of her supremacy over Boeotia. Thebes had 
begun the Corinthian war, and Sparta was determined that 
Thebes should pay for it. Agesilaus made preparations for 
a campaign against Thebes, whereupon the Thebans gave 
way and declare<l that they would respect the independ¬ 
ence of the Boeotian cities. The Argives gave up Corinth. 
This peace, which was called the King’s Peace or the Peace of 
Antalcidas, remained the basis of Hellenic unity up to the 
time when the Macedonians introduced a complete change.^ 
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The King’s Peace may be regarded as a faithful rcllectioii 
of the balance of power in Greece during the first half of the 
fourth century B.c. The idea of liberating the Greeks of Asia 
Minor had been abandoned. In Greece itself there was no 
state superior to all the rest; consequently the peace said that 
all should be independent. But next to Sparta Athens was 
the most powerful, and she might have been able to oppose 
the peace; this is vouched for by the privileged position 
accorded to Athens alone. Athens was the only state allowed 
to have foreign possessions. Including these it was the largest 
state next to Sparta in territorial area. For Lemnos has an 
area of about 300 square miles, Imbros of ICO, and Scyros of 
120, which, added to the 1500 of Attica, gives Athens a 
territory of about 2000 square miles. Of the more important 
Greek states SparUi alone had more than this; excluding 
Messenia, she had over 2500 square miles, and including 
Messenia more than 3750, almost double the total of Athens, 
Argolis, it is true, is reckoned at about 2500 square miles, but 
this estimate includes the territory of Corinth and that of the 
independent cities of the Acte. Thebes, if she had possessed 
the whole of Boeotia, would have had only IGOO square miles, 
and without Orchomenus, etc., much less. The feeling of the 
citizens of Athens corresponded to her position. They were 
conscious of considerable strength, and soon set to work to 
reconstruct their league, which was by no means prohibited 
by the terms of the peace. For independent cities were at 
liberty to conclude such alliances as they liked, and Sparta did 
so to a considerable extent. The head of the league had only 
to declare that its members were absolutely free ; Sparta 
always said this, and indeed allowed her allies a certain degree 
of autonomy. From a superficial point of view, however, 
the peace was a reverse for Athens, and they punished some 
of their political leaders severely for it. From henceforward 
Callistratus was the most infiuential man in Athens. He was 
a nephew of the strong democrat Agyrrhius, and no doubt a 
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democrat ])y conviction into the bargain. But ho proved 
complaisant to tSparta ])ecausc circumstances demanded it, 
and fSparta in return improved the position of Athens with 
regard to Boeotia by letting the Athenians have the city of 
Oropus,® 

It was a great pity that the peace was carried and dictated 
by Persia, by a state whose power had long consisted solely 
in its money. As a matter of fact, Persia had imposed the 
peace only ])y withholding money from Thebes, Argos, and 
Athens, and continuing to give it to Sparta. This was 
equivalent to saying that the Greek state which received 
the largest presents of money from Persia should control 
the others, which was a humiliation for Greece in two ways. 
For it gave a monarch who had been unable to defeat ten 
thousand Greeks a right to interfere in the affairs of Greece 
on the appeal of one Greek state or even without it, and 
Persian money counted for more in the eyes of the Greeks 
thcmseh'es than their own strength. 

Sparta was a decided gainer by the King’s Peace, and 
Thebes the greatest loser. The next step was that Thebes 
received positive ill-treatment at the hands of Spaita, and 
this gave rise to fresh changes of paramount importance. 


NOTES 

1. Antalcidas’ mission, Xon. 4, 8, 12 seq.—Conon had made 
himself very popular in Athens. He luul presented the Athenians 
with 50 talents, Nep. Con. 4 ; entertained all the citizens, Atlien. 
1, 5 ; built a temple to Aplimdite in the Piraeus to coinrnemorato 
the victory off Cnidus, Paus. 1, 1, 3 ; its site is now established, 
Waclisrauth, Die Stadt Athen. 2, J 20. The Athenians put up a 
bronze statue to him an<l to Evagoras, near the Zeus Eleutherios 
and the o-roa /^ao-tAeto?, Demosth. 20, 70; Isocr. 9, 57 ; Paus. 1, 
3, 1.—Tiribazus no doubt opposed Couon from jealousy of 
Pharnabazus.—For the suhse(pient history of Conon see Died, 14, 
85 ; Nep. Con. 5 ; Lsocr. 4, 154 ; Lys. 10, 39, 41.—Struthas and 
Thibron, Xen. 4, 8, 17-19. 
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2. For the so-called Peace of Andocides, which historians, with 
the excejition of Philochorns, do not menti<jn, and which is placed 
in 392, 301, or 390, cf. Kirchner, De Andocidea tort, oral., Bcrol. 
1861 ; Blass, Griech. Berods. 1, 281 seq., 319 seq.; Beloch, Att 
Pol. 123, 124 ; von Stern, 8. 

3. Canipai^ms of Agesilaus in Acarnania, Xen. 4, 6 and 7, 1 ; 
cf. Breitenbach’s edition of Xen. Hell. vol. 2, lx.xxiv.—For those 
countries cf. the recent comprehensive work, Oborhumnier, Akar- 
nanien, Amhrakia u. s. w. ini Alterthiun, ISlunclien, 1887.—Gam- 
2 )aign of Agesipolis against Argos, Xen. 4, 7, 2-7. It took jdace in 
390 or 389. 

4. llhodes, Teleiitias, etc., Xen. 4, 8, 20-24. 

5. For Evagoras see Scharfe, De Euag. rebus gesti':, klonac. 
186G ; Erich, l)e Euag. Gypiio, Bcrol. 1872. See also Giia]>ter 
xxi. of this volume.—Exph^its of Tlirasyhulus, Xen. 4, 8, 25-30 ; 
Diod. 14, 94-99 ; he wins over Thasos, Beni. 20, 59, the Helles¬ 
pont, ibid. 10, 60. Cf. also the Inscr. 0. I. A. 2, 92 ; 2, 14 ; 
Swoboda in the Mittheilungon, 7, 174; Kolder, in the same, 
7, 313; vun Stern, 11; Beloch, 345, 346.—The proceedings of 
the Athenians against the friends of Tliras}'l>nlus are gathered from 
the speeches of Lysias against Ergocles and Philocrates. Cf. also 
Heriiiaun, 8t. A. § 169. 

6. Anaxibius, Xen. 4, 8, 31-39, Events in Aegina, Xen. 5, 1. 
Niccdochus, Xen. 5, 1, 6, 7.—Chabrias’ earlier achievements, l)io<l. 
14, 08 ; 15, 2 ; Theop. fr. Ill ; Bern. 20, 76 ; Xep. Chahr. 2 ; 
brief summary by Breitmibach in bis notes on Xen. 5, 1, 10, 
Cliabrias had done Evagoras good service. 

7. Events in Athens before the acceptance of the King’s Peace, 
Xeii. 5, 1, 25-30. It was at this time that the Athenians com¬ 
mended the Parian Phanocritns, who reported to them the enemy’s 
movements on the Hellespont: inscription discussed by Fuiicart, 
Rev. Archeol. 18,399; C. T. A. 2, 38 = Bitt. 58. An alliance 
concluded between Athens and Chios immediately after the j)eace, 

C. I. A. 2, 15 = Bitt. 99.—The 2 )oace is called i) paa-iX^ios eipi'jvj] 
or y vTTo fiacr. KaraTre/xf/jt^ercra eip,, afterwards y iV ’ArruAKtooii 
dpy'iry : cf. Xen. 5, 1, 36 ; the peace generally, Xen. 5, 1, 29-31. 
Its final accejitance probably does not tlate before 386, accouling to 
Swoboda, Mitth. 7, 174 seq., on account of an alliam e concluded 
between Athens and Clazomenae in 387-6, which (‘nuM not widl 
have hapi»ened after the peace.—The iM(siti<ui of Cla/.omeiiae is 
shown by Lehas, Voyage, Itinerairo, FI. 72.—Th(‘ words TT/xKrruVat 
yevo/tfrot r/ys ^ipyi’ij'^ (Xt'ii, 5, 1, 3f)) do imt delude the executors 
of the peace, as is generally a^^unu d ; tlu; title Tr/x/frreTi/'j has 
only a moral significance and confers no privileges ; see notes to 
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Chapter xxix. This is of importance in estimating Sparta’s 
position.—As regards the conditions on which the Thebans were 
admitte<i to the peace, tlie following is to be noted. The Thebans 
y^tovv vTrep TrdpTcov Boicoralr (’/xriVat, Xeii. 5, 1,32, i.e. to be treated 
like the Spartans, who also took the oath for their allies. If, in 
spite of this, Agesilaus rejected their demand, he was right, 
because the Thebans did not recognise the autonomy of their 
Boeotian allies, whereas the Spartans did so with tlieirs. He 
therefore stipulated that they should first swear avrovofjLovs €Lvai 
KOil fiLKpav Kal peydXr^v ttoXlv ; and in the end they actually 
declared drt ac^tacrt Ta9 ttoAci? avrovdpiovs (§ 33). Does it not 
follow from this that they were then allowed to take the oath 
V7r€p Trdi'Tiov Bottortov ? 

8. For the punishment inflicted on Athenian statesmen in con¬ 
sequence of the peace, cf. Beloch, 130. Agyrrhius and Thrasybulus 
of Collytus were imprisoned, Dem. Timocr. 134 ; the following 
were executed :—Dionysius, Dem. Trepl Trap. 180 ; Nicophemus and 
Aristophanes, Lys. 19 ; Epicrates and Phormisius, Dem. ibid. 277. 
It is certain that Athens was not quite in the position of 404, and 
might have offered resistance. But it was for that very reason that 
she obtained such gootl terms, which Sparta had ah'eady conceded 
to Andocides.—The estimate of territorial areas follows Beloch, 
Bevolk. der griech. und rom. Welt, Leipz. 1886, caps. S-.*"). 



CHAPTEIi V 

ARROGANCE OF SPARTA—MANTINKA, PIILIUS, OTA'NTIIUS, 
TiiECES. 385-379 

As soon as the King’s Peace had given the Spartans a free 
hand, they proceeded at once to make the Greek states of the 
second and third rank feel their power. They repeated the 
policy of Lysander in an intensified form, in spite of the 
warning given them by the Corinthian war. They had 
learnt little and forgotten nothing. Now that Persia was on 
their side and the Isthmus open, no one, they thought, was in 
a position to resist them.^ 

They began by taking measures against the Mantineans in 
385. Sparta accused them of having sent grain to the 
Argives, of having on some occasions actually refused to take 
the field when Sparta had ordered them to do so, of having on 
others obeyed with a bad grace, and generally of harbouring 
unfriendly sentiments. The demand was that they should 
pull down their walls. The Mantineans refused, whereupon 
the Lacedaemonians declared war. Agesilaus begged to be 
relieved of his command, saying that the Mantineans had 
once (seventy years before) rendered his father good service 
against IMessenia, and that he would therefore prefer not to 
march against them. His scruples were pronounced to be 
justifiable, and Agesipolis had to assume the command. He 
performed his task brilliantly, and here, too, as in the war 
against Argos, had a lucky ins}>iration. The circumvallation 
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of the city not having the desired effect of starving ont the 
inhabitants, for the Mantineans had plenty of sui)plies, he 
dammed up the river Ophis,- which flowed through JVIantinea, 
at the point where it left the city, with the result that the 
water rose inside and undermined the walls, which were built 
of unburnt brick, so that they began to colla})se. The Man¬ 
tineans propped them up, but one of the towers threatened to 
fall, whereupon they surrendered. The conditions imposed 
were that they should leave the city and live in villages as 
they had done in times past. They were obliged to submit. 
The leaders of the democrats in Man tinea were afraid that 
the Spartans would put them to death, and asked Pausanias, 
father of Agesipolis, who was living in Tegea, to intercede for 
them. lie did so and their lives were spared. They marclied 
out of the city unharmed, to the number of sixty, between 
two lines of armed Spartans. The Mantineans settled in four 
villages, and, according to Xenophon, being freed from the 
rule of their demagogues, led a happier life on their estates 
than they had hitherto done. 

The second city to experience the power of Sparta was 
Phlius, in the year 384. The Spartans compelled the Phlia- 
sians to readmit the exiles, who were of course aristocrats. 
Their property, which had been confiscated, was to be restored 
to them, or an indemnity paid to them by the state. This 
arrangement contained the germ of fresh complications which 
were not long in making their aj)pearance.^ 

But before this an op])ortunity of displaying still greater 
energy presented itself to Sparta. In 383 an embassy arrived 
from the Thracian cities of Acanthus and Apollonia, com¬ 
plaining of the high-handed proceedings of the Olynthians. 
The latter, according to the envoys, had induced a number of 
neighbouring cities of the same origin to join them on condi¬ 
tion of living under common laws and enjoying common 
civic rights. They had even libeT’ated some IMacedonian cities 
from the rule of king Amyntas, among others the large city 
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of Pella. Amyntas was within an ace of losing the whole of 
Macedonia. The Olyiithians had also summoned Acanthus 
and Apollonia to join the league with their troops, and 
threatened them both with war in case of default. They 
already had a force of 800 (^) hoplitcs. Envoys from Athens 
and Thebes were on the spot in order to conclude an alliance 
with Olynthus. If they once got possession of l^otiilaea, they 
would obtain the whole peninsula which was cut oil by it. 
You decline, said the envoys to the Spartans, to let Eoeotia 
unite, and now a far greater power is forming in the north 
which is able to attract the independent peo])les of Thrace, 
to create a fleet and procure gold from the Thracian mines. 
There is time for Sparta to prevent it; but if once the other 
cities are attached to Olynthus by ties of family and property, 
it will be too late. The Spartans acceded to their request for 
help. 

We have no further information concerning the constitution 
of the Olynthian league, which must have been founded after 
the close of the Peloponnesian AVar. The common family 
and property rights, to which the Acanthians refer, is the 
Roman connuhiiun et coininrrcivni (the Clrcek koa 

€yfCT7](Ti^\ which does not imjily a comjdetc union of two 
states. Rut the assertion that the cities enjoyed the same 
laws and common civic rights no doubt points to some 
special arrangement, resembling the absorption of Corinth in 
Argos. At any rate it was a novel and highly creditable 
attempt on the part of the Greeks to do away with the isola¬ 
tion of their cities. The flourishing condition of tlie Chal- 
cidian league — for this was its name — is shown by it.s 
beautiful coinage, while, on the other hand, contemporary 
Acanthian coins prove that Acanthus {)rotested against the 
union of the Chalcidians in this fashion.^ 

The Spartans decided on a great cum])aigu in Thrace, and 
in accordance with the tendencies of the age, wliich lai<l great 
stress on proper military organization, they allowe<l their 
VOL. in 
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allies to ])rovi(Ie money instead of men, if they preferred to 
do so. For every soldier that was not forthcoming his state 
had to pay a stater (two drachmae) a day. This was suffi¬ 
cient for the pay and keep of a mercenary. Sparta had 
turned her military experience in Asia to good account. But 
a campaign on a large scale, such as was contemplated, required 
time for preparation, and the Acanthian envoys were in a 
hurry. Consequently Sparta determined as a preliminary 
measure to despatch 2000 Neodamodes, Perioeci, and Sciritae 
to Thrace under Eudamidas. But even this number could 
not be collected at once, and Eudamidas started with a 
smaller force. The rest were to follow under his brother 
Phoebidas. 

On his arrival in Thrace Eudamidas placed garrisons in 
the towns which asked for them, recovered Potidaea and used 
it as a base for operations against Olynthus. Phoebidas, 
however, did not reach Thrace at all. On his march north¬ 
ward he came to Thebes, in tlie summer of 383, and }>itched 
his camp outside the city near the gymnasium. Here he was 
visited by Leontiades, the leader of the >Spartan party in 
Thebes, and one of the two polemarchs of the city. His 
colleague Ismenias was head of the rival faction, composed of 
those who were in favour of a powerful Thebes with authority 
over the whole of Boeotia. It was singular that the two cliief 
magistrates of the same city should belong to opposite parties, 
animated with a deadly hatred for one another, Imt the fact 
proves that tlic two parties were pretty evenly matched. 
TiContiades offered to surrender the Cadmea, the citadel of 
Thebes, to Phoebidas, stating that the opportunity was a 
favourable one, for the festival of the Thesmophoria was 
being celebrated and the citadel was occupied exclusively by 
women. The men, he added, would be taking a rest at noon, 
which would make it all the easier for Phoebidas to obtain 
possession of the citadel without fighting at that time in the 
day. The Spartan general agreed to the proposal, rightly 
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assuming that in occupj'ing the Cadmea he would fulfil one 
of the dearest wishes of his fellow-countrymen, viz., to punish 
Thebes for her arrogance. Leontiades conducted the Spartans 
into the citadel, and then proceeded to the council-chamber, 
where he arrestc<l Ismeuias. The opposite faction was inti¬ 
midated, and 400 of them left the city. Tha rapidity of 
Leontiades’ action had evidently made it imposdhlo for them 
to unite for the purpose of resistance. The news created 
great joy. in Sparta. The question, however, arose wlictlier 
it was right to take advantage of the stratagem. Agesilaus, 
the political oracle of Sparta, helped his fellow-citizens over 
this difficulty. He said that it was lawful for a Spartan to 
do the state a good turn on his own responsibility, 44iiR 
gave the matter a personal complexion. Instead of asking 
whether the Cadmea was to be given back, the question was 
whether Phoebidas should be punished, and it was decided 
that he should pay 100,000 drachmae (16§ talents) for his 
arbitrary proceeding, evidently to the Spartan state. That 
was all. The Cadmea was not given back. If the fine had 
been enforced, which no doubt was not done, the exploit of 
Phoebidas would have secured Sparta a highly im])ortant 
fortress, and a large sum of money into the bargain. The next 
step, however, was to get rid of Ismenias, and to accomjdish 
this the same mockery of judicial procedure was resorted to as 
had been used against the Plataeans sixty years previous!}", on 
that occasion at the solicitation of the party which was now 
to be crushed. The judges—three from Sparta and one from 
each of her allies—held that Ismenias was a friend of the 
barbarian.s, and had joined the king of Persia for money, that 
he and Androclidas (sec p. 36) were the authors of all the 
misfortunes of Greece, that he had done a great deni of mis¬ 
chief, and for all these reasons deserved the penalty of death, 
lie wa.s executed. Sparta’s conduct in this matter is so unjust 
that even Xenophon, who dislikes expressing an opinion, has 
censured it. The Spartans certainly ought to have been 
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ashamed of pronouncing it a serious crime for a Theban to do 
what they had done themselves, and of condemning a man 
to death because he had anticipated them in the idea that the 
salvation of Greece must come from the barbarians. 

Teleutias now (382) proceeded to Thrace in lieu of Phoe- 
bidas, who seemed to be in his proper place in Boeotia. 
Teleutias entered into relations with Amyntas and Derdas, 
prince of Elimia. He was at first successful, but was slain in 
381. Agesilaus himself took his place.^ 

Shortly afterwards troubles broke out again in the Pelopon- 
nese (381). The Phliasians had given general dissatisfaction. 
The returning exiles complained that they had not received 
the compensation which they had claimed, and demanded the 
appointment of impartial foreign judges on tlie pretext that 
the local judges were partisans. The authorities of Phlius 
would not consent to this, whereupon the malcontents appealed 
to Sparta, after Agosipolis had started for Thrace. Agesipoiis 
had evidently considered the pretensions of the exiles to be 
exaggerated. In his absence the decision rested with Agesilaus 
alone, and Agesilaus favoured the complainants. Each of the 
two kings, it appears, had 'proUgis in the allied communities; 
Agesilaus protected the Mantineans, Agesipoiis the Phliasians. 
War was declared against Phlius, whereupon the Phliasians 
intimated their readiness to satisfy the claims of their fellow- 
countrymen. But this was not enough for Agesilaus; he 
required guarantees. The Phliasians asked what kind of 
guarantees he meant, and Agesilaus replied that he referred 
to the occupation of the acropolis of Phlius by the Spartans. 
Consequently Phlius was to be treated like Thebes. 
The Phliasians resolved to stand a siege. In the course 
of it Agesipoiis died near Aphytos in Thrace in the 
summer of 380, and in accordance with Spartan custom his 
corpse was preserved in honey and brought to Sparta for 
burial. The Phliasians held out longer than was ex])ected, 
because they put themselves on half rations towards the close 
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uf the siege. But they were obliged to yield nt last. They 
hoped to escape Agesilaus’ severity by announcing their 
willingness to negotiate the terms of surrender in 8j)arta. 
But Agesilaus managed to get the negotiations entrusted to 
himself. He decided that fifty exiles and fifty other Phlia- 
sians should settle which Phliasians should be executed, that 
these hundred should frame a new code of laws for tlie city, 
which was to maintain a Spartan garrison for a period of six 
months (379). 

Olynthus also was compelled to surrender by famine and 
became a meml^er of the Spartan league (379).^' 

Thus the Spartans had attained their object in the Pelo> 
ponnese, in central Greece, and in northern Greece, and their 
power seemed more securely established than ever. But tliey 
conferred no benefit on Greece by these victories, least of all 
by that over Olynthus. Olynthus had made a praiseworthy 
attempt to discard the old traditional isolation for a con¬ 
federacy of cities, which might have served as a model for all 
Greece. The Spartans prevented the attempt from having 
this result, and thus arrested the peaceful develojjment tjf 
Greece. In doing so they merely played into the hands of 
Macedon. The conquest of Olynthus was Philip’s greatest 
step to poM’er, and although that city was once more at the 
head of a Chalcidian league when Philip attacked it, there is 
no doubt that the league would have been more powerful and 
more capable of resistance if the Spartans had not interrupted 
its development. But the bitter cry of the Acanthians, that 
the Olynthians in their accession of strength might be able to 
obtain possession of Thrace, create a fleet and work the gold 
mines, cuts the sorriest figure of all. The power which one 
Chalcidian city grudged to another was afterwards monoixjlized 
by Philip. 
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NOTES 

For this and the next chapters (v.-xi.) our princi})ai authority 
is Diodorus (Bk. 15), whose eighty-tour chapters dealing with the 
East and Greece contain a great nuinljer of errors, ^\]u( li have keen 
discovered by von Stern (Vee p. 14) and by Bohler, Diodorus als 
Quelle zur Geschichte von Hellas, 379-362, Casscl, 1885 ; cf. also 
Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1^, 16, 17. Pohler einleavours to prove 
that Unger’s theory of the identity of the coinnienceinent of 
Diodorus’ yearly histories with the beginning of the ^lacedonian 
year, supposeil to have been taken from Ephurus (i.e. tliree-cpiarters 
of a year before the accessiun to otlice of the Atlienian E})<)nynios, 
vol. ii. of this history, p. 110), is applicable to Bk. 15 ot Diodoru=:, 
and so tries to justify the inclusion of the various events in the 
ditferent years. As this method would make the chronology trust¬ 
worthy, we must test Bohler’s assertions. P’irst of all it a])pear& 
that his basis is weak, for he wants to prove that E^dioru'^ is the 
authority, but to attain this object avails himself not only of 
Unger’s theory of the Macedonian year, but of the older theory as 
well, according to which Ephorus did not trouble his head about 
years at all. On p. 16 Ephorus is said to write ‘‘ with reference 
to related subject-matter, without any regard for otlier contemporary 
events, in a connected narrative often extending over several years,’’ 
and on p. 81—“ we have long been familiar with the grouping of 
events according to their subject-matter in unchronological chapters 
as a criteiion for the use of Ephorus.’’ According to this the hand 
of Ephorus is recognizable in cases where there is no chronology 
at all, as well as in cases where incidents of the previous winter 
appear in tlie narrative of the year. It is obvious that the first 
criterion destroys the second. But the following criticism of 
Diodorii'!, 15, 25-50, fidlowing Pohler, which is also of some value 
for history itsrdf, shows tliat the second criterion (Unger-Pohler) 
<loes not in it.self hold water. The first year, Died. 15, 25-27, can 
be explained by the Unger-Pohler theory ; o^tensibly dealing with 
378-7 B.C., it may begin witli the winter of 379. But the second 
year, Diod. 15, 28-35, embraces, according to Pohler himself, no 
less than two and a half years from the spring of 378 to the 
autumn of 376 (Pohler, 20) ; in reality however it includes much 
more, for the attempts of Athens to induce the allies to revolt 
(c. 28), need not have begun, as Pohler (p. 21) thinks, after tlie 
declaration of war mentioned in c. 29. Chios and the rest might 
liave joined Athens at an earlier date. The words del fiaXXov 
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in c. 28 in fact point to a ^^ood many years. I sliall 
return shortly to the narrative of this year. Polder hiinb(*If, how¬ 
ever, oversteps the limit of his year with March 378 (invasion of 
Sphodrias in c. 29, cf. Polder 22) ; nominally it includes 377'(J, 
and, according to his theory, should not begin tdl the autumn of 
378. The third year, Di(»d. 15, 30, 37 (n.cv 370-5), dt>es not bc'gin 
till the autumn of 370 (Polder, 2S;, whdo according to the theory 
it ought to begin with the autumn of 377, and tinish with the 
autumn of 370. The fourth y(*ar, Dmd. 15, 38-40 (375-1), 
extends to the summer of 373 (Puhler, 32), whih* accortling to 
theory it should run from the autumn of 370 to the autumn of 
375, The fifth year, Diod. 15, 45-47 (374-3)—according to 
Polder the interference of Timotheus in the quarrels at Zacynthus 
occurred “in May or June 374,^^ which makes the narrative of this 
year go back right into the period dealt with by a previous uarra- 
tiv^e. Tlie sixth and seventh years, Diod. 15, 48, 49 (373-371) ; 
in the first year we have only the destruction of Ilulice and Dura, 
and in tlie second the peace congress, in both years, according to 
Pohler himself (39), the correct chronology, and not that attributed 
to Ephorus, being observed. The new theory consequently only 
holds good in one case out of seven.—On the other hand, the 
correctness of the old theory (arrangement according to subject- 
matter by Ephoriis) is shown by an examination of the secomi 
period (Diod. 15, 28-35), which also clearly exhibits the peculiar 
and indisputable value of this kind of history. The following are 
the contents of the section :—gradual establishment of the Athenian 
league ; attack of Sphodrias upon Athens ; Thebes enters the 
league, which i'^ more vigorously organized ; naval campaigns of 
Cluibrias ; the vSpartaiis aho reconstruct their league ; Agesilau." 
proceefls to Boeotia, where Chabrias opposes liim ; Phoebidas is 
killed at Tliespiae ; Agesilaus again fights without success in 
Boeotia ; Chabrias is victorious off Naxo^. Thus the supposed 

history of the year 377-6 contains a systematic narrative of the 
consolidation of the pow(‘r which Sparta and Athens had founded 
and of their struggles with each other, Athens being led by 
Chabrias and Sparta by Agesilaus, and the latter being inferior to 
the former. Thebes remains in the background. This “history of 
a year'*’ is nothing more nor less than a small bisturical work of art, 
which possesses considerable value as a ]>ichire of a great couiliet 
from a special point of view (the lu'-tnrian ]dace‘s Tlu'be-^ altogether 
ill the background as comparrd with Athens ami Sparta), but is 
worthless for chronological purpose's. A brief table of contents of 
the seven historical years of DuKlurus nlso cxlnbits the systematic 
nature of the phm : 1. Secession of Tlmbes. 2, Athens and 
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S])arta, Cliabrias and CliaCiias is active iii the F^ast, 

Tnuutheiis iu the ^^Y‘St; Thebes takes Orchuiiieiius. 4. Peace on 
the proposal of the Persians, who wish to make use of Greece 
against Egypt ; Thebes declines to join the peace ; democratic 
disturbances occur in the Peloponuese. 5. Persia makes war on 
Egypt, in the course of whicli Iphicrates distinguishes liimself, tlie 
third great Athenian general tluis coming to the front. Disturb¬ 
ances in parts of Greece not previously mentioned, especially in 
Zacynthus, Corcyra, and Boeotia. 6. Signs and wonders. 7. 
Peace without Thebes. At the head of each of these sections, 
which both singly and together form an arti>tic whole, Diodorus 
has put a date, which simply denotes the march of time generally. 
—On the other hand, Diodorus makes many mistakes iu ]>oints of 
detail in his xvth Book, for which I refer especially to von Stern. 
For c. 12 see below, note 2. In c. 26 the olUcial mission of the 
Athenian general Demophon is incorrect. For c, 27, sec Chapter vi. 
of this volume. For cc. 28, 32'34 see von Stern, 70 and 88. In 
c. 34 the naval battle off Naxos is incorrectly narrated, von Stern, 
83. For inadnli^^ible details in cc. 38-40 cf, von Stern, 93 seq. 
For cc. 45-47, cf. von Stern, 87, 102, 103, 113. For the battle of 
Leuctra, see notes to Chapter viii. and von Stern, 135, 142 seq. 
For the mDtakes in cc. 50, 61-G3, 67-69 (Theban campaigns in the 
Peloponnese) cf. von Stern, 149, 158, 159, 169, 174, 185, 186, 
189, 190. For c. 72 see notes to Chapter ix.; for cc. 82-89 notes 
to Chapter x.—For Plutarch, see notes to Chapter vi. His life of 
Epaminoiidas is unfortunately lost. 

1. According to Xen. 5, 2, 1, tlie intention of the Spartans was 
to })iinish the allies who had adopted a hostile attitude. 

2, Diod. 15, 12 has a misstatement as to the course of the 
Ophis, which, it is true, was afterwards used as a trench ; cf. 
Fougeres, Fouilles de Hantinee in the Bull, de C(HT. hell. 14, 65. 
For an alleg(Ml battle near Maiitinea recorded by Pint., Pel. 4 and 
Pans. 8, 8, 5 and 9, 13, 1, see von Stern, 36, 37. 

3, Phliasian affairs, Xeii. 5, 2, 8-10 ; 3, 10-17. A plan of the 
valley of Phlius, sliowing the importance of the citadel, is given by 
Lebas, Itineraire, PL 33. 

4. The embassy of tlie Acanthians and Apollonians, Xen. 5, 2, 

11 seq.—The Chalcidian league, cf. Kuhn, Die Entstehung der 
Stadte der Alten, Leipz. 1878, p. 283 seq.; Gilbert, Griech. Staats- 
alterth. 2, 197, 198. For the coins of the Chalcidian league, 
Head, H. N. 184. They were of gold, silver and copper, and had 
a head of Apollo on the obverse, a lyre or tripod on the reverse, 
and were stam])ed XAAKIAEHN ith the name of an ollicial and 
ELI I. There was thus an ofiicial of the league, who no doubt was 
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a strate.ifus. Acantlms at that time coined ol»uls with the same 
types, hut witli tlie word AKAX0Ii2N.—For the relations of the 
Chalcidiaiis with Macedonia, cf. von Stern, 31, Swohoda, Vertrag 
dea Amvntas niit den Clialkidiern in the Archuol.-epigr. Mitth. 
aus Oesterreich, Bd. 7, 1883, and the inscription on the subject 
m Ditt. 00. Here too we see the antagonism between Acanthus 
(with Amphipolis and the Bottiacaiib) and the Chalcidiau'^. Of. 
also Diod. 14, 02 and 15, 19, 21. 

5. The surprise of Thebes, Xen. 5, 2, 24-36. At that time 
Tliebcs had two polemarchs, at others probably three: cf. von 
Stern, 34, following Preuss, Quaest. Boeot. Lips. 1879. It is 
usually assumed, in contradiction to Xenophon, that this surprise 
had been planned in Sparta. Xenophon (5, 2, 36) passes a just 
verdict on Leontiades. 

6. The war against Olynthus, Xen. 5, 2, 24, 37-43; 3, 1-9, 
26. Von Stern (39) 2 )roves that the chronology of this war cannot 
be safely accepted. 
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BOEOTIA—THE EMANCIPATION OF THEBES—SPHOORIAS. 

379, 378 

The spell under which Greece had lain for seven years was 
broken l)y Thebes, which now for a brief period assumed the 
leadership of the nation. Boeotia is a district with which we 
are not sufficiently acquainted. The early history of the 
country would no doubt account for its great importance in 
the fourth century B.a and the short duration of this import- 
ance, but this history is unfortunately too obscure. So 
much, however, is certain, that the Boeotians present marked 
contrasts of character. In politics we find a passionate striv¬ 
ing for unity side by side with an equally strong leaning 
towards independent city-life, while in the moral sphere the 
idealism of a large minority is confronted by the materialistic 
tendencies of the majority. These contrasts imlicate great 
vigour of character. There is more in the Boeotians than 
meets the eye in the ordinary course of affairs. 

Boeotia, as we saw in the first volume of this history, is 
one of the oldest centres of civilization in Greece, and only 
Argos and Thessaly can be compared with it in this respect.^ 
Argos never attained to historical importance, and the aspira¬ 
tions of Thessaly, to which we shall soon refer, were nipped 
in the bud by unfavourable circumstances. Of the three states 
in historic times, Boeotia alone exercised a decided political 
intiuence in the fourth century B.C. Boeotia, like Argos and 
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Thessaly, was a collection of cities differing widely in character. 
Four or five distinct groups can be distinguished in the 
country. The first is formed by the cities in the north round 
Lake Copais. At its head was the city of Orchomenus, of 
ancient renown, Haliartus, Coronea, and Chacronca also luiving 
many points of connection with it. A second group is 
controlled by Thebes. In the east Tanagra possesses a special 
character, in the west Thespiae and in many respects Plataea. 
This groujjing seems to be connected with difierence of origin. 
Orchomenus was Minyan, and probably had relations with 
Thessaly, It held aloof for a long time from the other cities. 
Even at the date when the Homeric catalogue of shi])s was 
written it formed a separate state, which, it is true, was so 
small that it only included Aspledon. Yet of the places 
mentioned above after Orchomenus Chaeronea was closely 
connected with it as late as the fifth century, while Copae, 
which lay on the road from Orchomenus to the Euripus, must 
certainly have been dependent on the Orchomenians at an earlier 
date. In the case of Haliartus and Onchestus there is less 
indication of close connection with Orchomenus ; yet, although 
they were situated in the interior, their principal o)»jcct of 
worship was Poseidon, and Onchestus was the head of an 
amphictyony embracing remotely distant cities, so that here 
too we may possibly have traces of the seafaring Minyae. 
Thebes was admittedly influenced by the Phoenicians in 
legend, and probably was so in realit}\ The south-west of 
Bocotia, Thespiae and the neighbouring places, is said to have 
been inhabited by Thracians. Besides this, Tliespiae was on 
close terms of friendship with Athens, wliich is said to have 
supplied the founder of the city. In this part of Boeotia was 
Helicon, the mountain of the Pluses, whose cult was also 
regarded as connected with Thrace. Close to the southern 
border of the Thespian territory, however, lay ?^It. Cithacron, 
the seat of the worship of Bacchus, and this cult too seems 
to have come from ddirace. Yet Bacchus was also highly 
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honoured in Thebes, ^^dlich l)esi(les him regarded Heracles as its 
tutelary god. Thus ^v'e can distinguish a Minyan, a Phoenician, 
a Thracian and an Attic element in Boeotia, with, it is true, 
undefined geographical boundaries. Finally, a remarkable 
feature is supplied by the number of cults of infernal deities 
scattered about Boeotia, that of Amphiaraus at Oropus and 
Thebes, of the Cabiri at Thebes, and of Trophonius at 
Lebadea; the graves of Ehadamanthus and Tiresias were 
shown at Haliartus; Heracles was said to have ascended from 
the nether world with Cerberus at Lebadea. 

The Boeotian conquest produced an aristocracy throughout 
the country, which, however, appears not to have discarded 
local tradition but on the contrary appropriated its claims in 
places which had formerly been of importance, and showed no 
inclination whatever to submit to the supremacy of a single 
city, even when that city was also ruled by the immigrant 
Boeotian nobility. Hence the general resistance to unification 
and to Thebes. In Orchomenus, for instance, it was not only 
the descendants of the ancient Minyae who were antagonistic 
to Thebes; it was quite possible for the Aeolian Boeotians, 
who settled there and no doubt succeeded to the power of 
the Minyan race, to be enthusiastic defenders of the ancient 
greatness of the city which they had taken. 

A federal constitution was formed, but the Boeotian city 
which had long been and always remained the most powerful 
of all, the cit}^ of Thebes, aspired to more than the mere 
leadership of a federation. She endeavoured to make the 
other cities politically dependent on her, and to control or 
have a preponderant voice in their common affairs, a policy 
which was strenuously resisted by the others. 

The Boeotian league is supposed to have consisted of 
fourteen members in ancient times ; subsequently there were 
only seven cities entitled to a vote—in addition to Thebes 
probably Orchomenus, Haliartus, Coronea, Copae, Thespiae and 
Tanagra. The league was controlled by Boeotarchs, who were 
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seven in number in later times. But we do not know what 
authorities passed resolutions binding on the whole body. 
Thucydides refers on one occasion to four councils; but their 
organization is unknown. Thebes joined the Persians in the 
year 480, and had to pay dearly for it. But she soon recovered 
her position. In battle she displayed great vigour and activity 
both in the Pentecontnetia and the Peloponnesian War, her 
energy being at first on a par with and afterwards superior to 
that of Athens. In the intellectual sphere Thebes, like the 
rest of Boeotia, had a poor reputation with her Attic neigh¬ 
bours, but this was certainly unmerited. The Boeotians were 
not so alert in mind as the Athenians, but they were assuredly 
quite as profound. They produced the oldest poet next to 
Homer and the greatest lyric poet of the Greeks. In the 
plastic arts Boeotia certainly does not attain the level of many 
other Greek districts; it is only on the Attic border that 
Tanagra and Eleutherae, the possession of which was disputed 
by Boeotia and Attica, have acquired fame, the former by its 
terra-cotta figures and the latter as the birtli-place of Myron. 
There was a depth and earnc.stness in the Boeotian character, 
which was specially favourable to certain l)ranches of the 
poetic art; the country which practised the cults of the nether 
world was also the home of Pindar. That women were more 
respected in Boeotia than in Athens, which is really only a 
credit to the Boeotians, is proved by the fact that besides 
the famous Corinna of Tanagra, Myrtis of Anthedon is also 
mentioned as a lyric poetess. Boeotia, it is true, did not stand 
alone in this respect, for poetesses also appeared in Sicyon 
and in Argos towards the close of the sixth century, but none 
are met with in Athens. Evidence of the intellectual tend¬ 
encies expressed in the serious character of Boeotian poetry 
and the high position assigned to v (mum in Boeotia, is also 
supplied by the fact that Pythagorean ism, v hen p(‘rsecuted in 
Lower Italy, found a home in Boc'otia and especially in 
Thebes, At the beginning of the fourth century H.c. Thebes 
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produced men of pure and lofty character, and to them she 
owes her laaef period of power. Bravery had always been 
one of her characteristics. The battles of Coronea and 
Delium (vol. ii. p. 379) and the fighting at Syracuse (vol. ii. 
p. 476) are a proof of it. But she displayed cruelty in her 
treatment of the neighbouring Boeotian cities who opposed 
her political projects, and by this coinlnct she herself to a 
great extent destroyed the successes Av^hich she had gained at 
the outset. Her demeanour in the heyday of her greatness 
reveals the darker as well as the brighter sides of the Boeotian 
character. Another reason, however, AAdiy interest attaches to 
the history of Boeotian aspirations towards unity is that it 
presents a picture in miniature of the course of similar aspira¬ 
tions in Greece generally. 

The Spartans Averc in occupation of the Theban citadel, 
and their party controlled the city. But the refugees plotted 
the doAAUifall of the hated tyrants ; they met in Athens and 
quietly made their preparations. Their leaders Avere Mellon 
and Pelopidas. Many" of the friends of liberty^ had remained 
in Thebes, with Charon at their head. It Awas useless, as 
tliey kneAV perfectly Avell, to attempt open force; the only 
Avay AA^as to surprise their opponents. But thivS could only" be 
done by having a friend in their camp. The exiles won over 
a certain Phyllidas, the secretary of the Polemarchs Archias 
and Pliilippus. They AA"ere kept informed by him of the doings 
of the authorities, and so AA"ere able to make their arrangements 
AAuth greater confidence. 

In the month of December 379 Mellon and Pelopidas AA-ith 
their accomplices came secretly to Thebes, and concealed 
themselves in Charon’s house for a night and a day, according 
to Xenophon. The plan AA"as to surprise and kill the tAvo 
polemarchs and Leontiades. The polemarchs AA"ere on the 
point of celebrating the conclusion of their term of office by a 
banquet. Phyllidas, Avho enjoyed their full confidence, had 
promised to bring to them some women, the most beautiful in 
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Thebes, and in the evening lie introduced a number of con¬ 
spirators disguised as women into the hall. Plutarch adds 
that shortly before they entered Archias received a letter 
■which, as was ascertained afterwards, contained a warni?ig of 
the impending danger, but that he put it on one side with 
the words, “business to-morrowA The polemarclis vere 
stabbed to death by the conspirators, wlio tlicn gained a<]mis- 
sion into the house of Leontiadcs and hilled him too. aMany 
of tlicir party were in prison ; they procured an entrance into 
the prison on the pretext of delivering a criminal, killed the 
gaoler and liberated the prisoners. They then seized the 
arms which were hung up as offerings in the ])ublic 2 >orticocs, 
and posto<l themselves in fighting array in the Ain 2 >hcum. At 
daybreak tliey made kmovii what they liad done, and the 
majority of the Thebans joined them. There still remained, 
liowevei*, the difiicult task of capturing the Cadmea, wliich 
was occu])ied by the >SparTan garrison. The latter of course 
was determined to resist, but l) 02 -)ed to ol)tain helj) fr<mi 
Plataea and Thes 2 >iac, where the Tlicbans were dett^sted, and 
sent messengers to those cities. The Plataeans <*ame l)ut 
wore repulsed, vdiile Thebes was strongly reinforced from 
Athens, who in this way repaid the Thebans for the assistance 
foi'merly rendered by them to ThrasyIndus. Two of the 
Athenian strategi even took jnirt in the ex 2 )edition, although 
without orders from the Assembly and against the wishes of 
the majority of the Athenians, who were opposed to a war 
with Sj-jarta, because the Spartan supremacy in Thebes had 
luocured tliem two advajitages, the restoration of Plataea and 
the ac([uisition of the frontier-city of Oropus. Thereupon 
the Spartan harmost in command of the Cadmea came to the 
conclusion that his position was untenable under the circum¬ 
stances. lie surrendered the citadel to the ddiebans ami 
marched out of the city, the Thebans ]m]ling their fellow- 
countrymen who wanted to withdraw with the Spartans out 
of their I’anks and killing them before his eyes. Cleomcnes 
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in days gone by had behaved just as badly to his Athenian 
friends. On his arrival at >Sparta he was condemned to death 
and executed. A Spartan army then invaded Boeotia, not 
under Agesilaus, who begged to be excused on account of his 
age, but under Cleombrotus, the brother and successor of 
Agesipolis. He marched by way of Tlataea to Cynosce})halae 
near Thebes, where he waited for sixteen days to see if the 
Thebans would come out to deliver battle. As they showed 
no inclination to do so, he returned, leaving a Spartan garrison 
in Thespiae under the harmost Sphodrias with orders to protect 
the interests of Sparta in that quarter.^ 

In the meanwhile a complete revulsion of feeling had taken 
place in Athens. The Athenians put the two stratogi, Avho 
had taken part in the relief expedition against the garrison of 
the Cadmea, on their trial, and condemned them. One was 
executed, and the other made his escape. This proves that 
Athens wished to be friendly to Sparta, But these good 
intentions were frustrated by the action of Sphodrias and the 
Spartans themselves. In 378 Sphodrias suddenly invaded 
Attica, intending to make himself master of the Piraeus. 
But he only got as far as the Thriasian plain (near Eleusis) * at 
this point he was frightened at his owii boldness and retraced 
his steps, not, however, before he had laid waste the coiintry 
districts of Attica. Three Spartan envoys happened to be in 
Athens at this moment staying with their 2 ^^'^^cnos Callias. 
The Athenians put them in prison, but on the envoys declaring 
that they knew nothing of Sphodrias' intentions, and besides 
giving assurances that the Ephors had not planned the 
attack, as the condemnation of Sphodrias would very soon 
show, the Athenians sot them at liberty. Sphodrias, how¬ 
ever, was not punished, because, according to Xenophon, 
Agesilaus, whose vote was of great importance, was influenced 
not to vote for his condemnation by his son Archidamns, the 
friend of Sphodrias’ son. And as Cleombrotus was all along 
favourable to Sphodrias, the latter had no powerful opponent 
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and was acquitted. It was asserted in antiquity that Sphodrias 
was persuaded to invade Attica l:)y the Thebans, wliose great 
object was to produce a riqiture between Athens and Sparta. 
Certainly the unsuccessful mip Avas of no use to any one 
but Thebes, as Athens Avas forced out of her vacillation and 
obliged to join the Thebans, and it is of course po.s.si]>le that 
the Thebans resorted to a stratagem of this kind. If, Iioav- 
ever, Sphodrias had not 1)een by nature as foolish as lie was 
ambitious, he AA^ould nev^er haA^e attempted to emulate the 
success of Plioebidas.^ For the position in this case Avas 
entirely different. EA^en if he ha<l taken the Piraeus it 
would only ha\"e been a beginning of difficulties for Sparta, 
difficulties too of quite a different kind to those Avhich Avere 
encountered in Thebes.'* 


NOTES 

1. Although we can form a satisfactory idea of the Boeotian 
standard of civilization, it is hardly possible to do so as regarils the 
relations of jiarties in Thebes. It appears, liowcA’cr, that thrir 
centre of gravity did not reside in the constitutional ([uestioii of a 
democracy or an aristocracy, l)ut in a question of ])ower-~tlie 
dependence or independence of Boeotia. Any J>aitv wliudi ceased 
to aspire to supremacy oA^er Boeotia incurred unpopularity in 
Thebes. The states Avdiich faAa)nied tlie aspirations of Tliebes in 
this <lirection AS'cre jiopular, and Thelies formed alliance with tliem. 
It AA^as for this reason that Tliebes joined Persia in 480, and in 
479 allied herself with Sparta Avho had wished to annihilate her, 
and not with Athens who had protected lier, simply because Sparta 
had no objection to her taking Boeotia, AA'liile Athens \A\as oppose<l to 
it, A reaction set in as soon as Thebes’ pretensions w ere thwarted, 
firstly, after the Peace of Nicias on account of Panactum (aoI. li. 
p. 385), and again in a more marked form in 404, oAving to the 
policy long pursued by Sparta and inaugurated by L}saiider, that 
Sparta and no other state should luu’e subjects. Tlii" turned Tl)eb<‘S 
into an enemy of Sparta, and the aristocrats installed liy Plioebidas 
fell victims to the general discontent ; tliey had left Platnea and 
Thespiae their liberty and so w^ounded the prido of Tlu4)(*.s. 
Epaminondas also kept himself constantly in j)ower because ho 
was in faA^our of the subjection of Boeotia. Then Pliilip was 
VOL TIT G 
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popular ill TlieLes as Innif as he let the Theh.ui^ have Iloeotia. 
A> soon a> the jiuiiit hecaiiie ilouhtful, Demosthenes enlisted their 
sympathies for Athens by abandonin^^ lloeotia to Tliebes.—F»jr art 
in Boeotia see Oiirtiiis, D, D. 771. 

± The liberation of Thebes. The authorities are Xen. Hell. 5, 4, 
I-10, Pint. Gen. Socr. Pint. Pelop. 6-11. For criticism of these 
authorities see Qiieck, De fontibus Pint, in vita Pelo])., Drainbiirg, 
1876 ; Hanske, Plutarch als Bboter, Wurzen, 1884, and von Stern, 
Xenophon’s Ilidlenika und die boiot. Geschichtsiiberlieferung, 
Dorp. 1887. \'on Stern assumes that Plutarch used tlie Boeotians 
Dionysodorus and Anaxis in the Gen. Socr., and Oallistheiies in the 
vita Pelop., the latter liaving already himself made use of the two 
former. Besides these Xepus, Polyaen, ’2, 3, 1, lias s,.ine extra¬ 
ordinary mis.'^tatenients. Diod. (15, 25), ex])resM's liimself only in 
general terms. Xenophon and Plutarch are the two real authoiities. 
The former i.s sober, the latter enthusiastic. Moilern writei> have 
in the main followed Plutarch more than Xenophon, be(au>e they 
consitler the latter bias'^ed by jKirtiality, But tliis is not tlie case, 
as von Stern, tor instance, has j)roved at p. 4 t of liis history. I 
do not, however, agree uith his contention that Plutarch may 
not l>c UM_>d to sujitdenient Xcno 2 )hon, Xenophon InmsLdf .says 
(5, -1, 7) that oi (ikv said this and ol tliat. Xenophon ami 
Plutarcli select their fact^ on different princijiles. (^JnstMplently 
the remark recorded hy Plut. Pel. 10—ets avpiov ra fCTroedaht—may 
be historical in spite of von Stern, 55. True, Archias, as von 
Stern remarks, lias just shown signs of uneasiness, but drunken 
men do not always act logically. On the other hand, V(' might 
treat the narrative in Xen. 5, 4, 6 as suspicious owing to the 
Words irap e/cfarrM, as involving a reminiscence of Ilerod. 

5, 20 TT<ipi^€L il^pay dvOpl av^pa Ma/ceddca. But jieojdc act 
similarly in similar cases. Diodorus (15, 27; um‘S his rhetoric to 
give a grand imaginary description of the defence of tlie Gadinea. 
—According to Isotn*. I’lat. 12, the Thebans made overtures for 
peace in Sparta at that time. 

3. Spliodrias. Instigation by the Thebans is assumed by 
Xenophon and Plutarch (Pel. 14 ; Ages. 24). According to Xen. 

5, 4, 20, they actually biibed Sphodrias. Cf. von Stern, 67. 
The Boeotians seem to havt‘ been proud of their cunning. 

4. The history of Boeotia in the fourth century is reflected in 
its coinage, for which cf. Head, Coins of Boeotia, Lond. 1881 (Nnm. 
Chron.) From 395-387 we find coins of the league, electrum and 
silver, stamped 0E. From 387 (Peace of Antalcidas) up to about 
374 nearly all the Boeotian cities coined money : Chaeronea, Copae, 
Corunea, llaliartus, Lebadea, Mycaiessus, Krehomenus {si€\ Plataea 
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(now lor the lirst time), Tanagra, Thespiae, and Thebes. From the 
liberation of Thebes to the battle of Chaeronea Thebes alone has a 
mint, the types being the Boeotian shield, an amphora with names 
of magistrates, perhaps of the Polemarchs (Head, p. 61).—Gardner 
(Types, p. Ill), who regards Myron as the great Boeotian artist, 
ascribes several Boeotian types of coins of the fifth century to his 
influence, especially those with pictures of Heracles (pi. iii. 44-48). 



CHAPTEE VII 

RISE OF ATHENS BY MEANS OF THE FORMATION OF A NEW 
LEAGUE—THEBES MAINTAINS HER POSITION AGAINST 
SPARTA — CHABRIAS—TIMOTHEUS — JASON OF PHERAE. 

377-374. 


Athens took advantage of the liberation of Thebes and the 
foolish conduct of the Spartans to make herself still more 
independent of Sparta than she was already. In order to 
understand what now took place we must cast a glance at the 
events of the last few years. 

The restoration of the importance of Athens in the Aegean 
was begun by Conon (394) and continued by Thrasybulus, 
probably in 389. Treaties had been concluded about these 
dates between Athens and various cities of Thrace, Asia 
Minor and the Islands, by which Athens obtained rights 
similar to those which attached to her old supremacy. She 
had even begun once more to conduct politics on a grand 
scale by endeavouring to initiate friendly relations with 
Dionysius of Syracuse. In all these undertakings she had 
received material support from the protection afforded her by 
Persia. True, the King’s Peace was a blow for Athens, but 
it left her with certain advantages. She retained Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros, and silently assumed the right of con¬ 
cluding special alliances vdth n<jn-Asiatic communities. By 
means of her general Chabrias she even interfered in Egyptian 
alfairs. Egy])t had revolted from Persia and was governed 
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by native 2 ^otcntates, in 387-369 by Nektanebos L, who was 
in alliance with Evagoras. When the Cyjjriot prince once 
more submitted to the King after a fruitless struggle, the 
Persians were enaided to resume tlie offensive with greater 
energy against Egypt, which had of late offered them a 
successful resistance. Thereupon Nektancbos eolleetod a 
large army of mercenai-ies, and placed them under the c(mi- 
mand of Ghabi'ias, who had already been in the service of 
Evagoras. Of course it was not Athens wlio sent him to 
Egypt; Chabrias went on his own responsibility. Put still it 
was significant for the fame of Atliens and a token of her 
power that an Athenian general should take the command of 
the Egyiitian army. It is true he did not remain there long, 
for the Persian king compelled the Athenians to recall him.^ 

In this way Athens had once more entered on an ambitious 
jiolicy, and when Sparta was humbled in Boeotia, she pro¬ 
ceeded to the actual formation of a new league. Everythirig 
had been prepared for it and it was really only the last steji 
which was taken in the year 377. It is, however, probable 
that if Sparta had not injui-ed her own interests and inruri’cd 
the enmity of Athens by a misuse of her poAver, the latter 
AA'ould sim])ly haA^e ]>ursued the policy adojAted by Gonon and 
Thrasylmills, and liaA^e concluded a close alliance A\'ith as many 
maritime states as jjossiblo, like the old league in the daA^s of 
Pericles and Gimon, Avhercas the rise of Thebes and the con¬ 
duct of Spliodrias forced her into another direction. For the 
idea of the ncAv league Awas that it should embrace the Avhole 
of Greece, Avith the object of protecting cATry state against 
opjiression liy Sjiarta. A league of this kind AA’ould attract 
members at once, but had no intrinsic probability of jx'r- 
manency. Being an alliance formed for the preserAation of 
Iib<*rty it Awas liouml to be of a different character to th<5 old 
league. W<‘ haA'e some knoAvledge of its constitution from a 
popular resolution passed in 377 on the motion of Aristotelcs 
of Marathon, Avhich enounces tin* principles professed by 
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Athens. In this resolution its object is expressly stated to 
be the maintenance of the independence of Greece against 
Sparta. But the Greeks of Europe and the Islands ^vere alone 
in question. The document recognizes the King’s Peace and 
the supremacy of Persia over the Asiatic Greeks in so many 
terms. Besides, as the Athenians had given great offence to 
the members of the league in the fifth century by settling 
cleruchies in their territory, it was a prudent stc]) to state 
expressly on this occasion that they would not attempt to 
acquire any land there. The grant of a constitution to the 
league was a complete novelty, rules being provided for 
giving effect to its resolutions. These rules too w^ere ex¬ 
tremely remarkable. The league was divided into two parts, 
consisting of Athens and the rest of the allies. The latter 
formed a sunedrion in Athens in which Athens herself was 
not represented. The decisions taken by the sunedrion. either 
on its own initiation or on the motion of Athens were sub¬ 
mitted to the Athenians, their assembly having the power to 
accept or reject them. The league consequently could not 
carry any proposal of which Athens disapproved, and con¬ 
versely, Athens could not impose any policy on the league to 
which the majority of its members were opposed. It folloAvs 
from this that Athens was still in a privileged position, Init 
not absolute mistress, as she had been in the fifth century. 
Nevertheless, there are many indications that she aimed in¬ 
directly at the old supremacy. A tribute, or pharos^ was not 
demanded, but contributions, suntaxeis^ were levied, which was 
the same thing in reality * all that was done was to avoid the 
name, which had become an object of detestation. The members 
had to provide ships and fighting men, but any city that 
^vished to purchase exemption from this liability could do so. 
This too corresponded to the system of the preceding century. 

As regards the judicial supremacy of Athens, facilities were 
provided for the renewal of the old state of things, individual 
states not being prohibited from making agreements with 
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Athens on this point. Thus the Athenians directed their 
efforts towards forming another empire within the circle of 
the great federation of liberty. The league, however, also 
imposed greater burdens upon the city of Athens. And in 
the same year in which it was founded the direct tax or 
eispliom was readjusted (see Chapter xiii.) This source of 
revenue, which was distasteful to the citizens, became more 
and more needed. 

The copy of the Athenian resolution in question which has 
come down to us contains also the names of the cities which 
gradually joined the league. It included originally Chios, 
Mytilene, Methymna, Rhodes, and Byzantium, consequently 
the most important islands on the Asiatic coast and the 
greatest city of Thrace. Subsequently it was joined by 
Tenedos, Chalcis, Eretria with other Euboean communities, 
and Thebes. The adhesion of Thebes was of the greatest 
significance; it showed that the league was not intended to 
represent purely maritime interests, but that it was designe<l, 
as Thebes had proposed before the battle of Cnidus, to embrace 
the whole of Greece. Of course matters never got so far as 
this, and Thebes was the last state to dream of conceding such 
an amount of influence to the Athenians, She soon became 
too powerful to be willing to jday a subordinate part of any 
kind to any power, least of all to Athens. The island com¬ 
munities and Thracian cities were the next to join, then com¬ 
munities and potentates from the west, such as Corcyra, the 
Acarnanians, the Cephallenians, the Molossian princes Alcetas 
and Neoptolemus, and lastly the community of Nellos in 
Zacynthus. In all about seventy communities and nations 
joined the league.- 

Its weak point lay in its admitted object of preserving the 
independence of Greece against Sparta. The question arose— 
w'as it to come to an end when Sparta had ceased to be an 
object of apprehension ? In point of fact it soon fell to j)ieces. 
Here we have additional proof that fear of immediate and 
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urgent danger could carry tlie Greeks a certain distance along 
the road to union, Lut that the cessation of this pressing need 
forthwith revived the inborn and ineradicable love of uncon¬ 
trolled independence. 

In the political events of the following period the league 
hardly comes to the front, although as a matter of fact it 
supplied Athens with some of the power which she liow dis¬ 
played. Sparta, Athens, and Thebes are the states which 
act and whose interests clash, and thus set in motion the 
whole of Greece. This time Sparta was the offended party, but 
unable to bear the injury done her, and therefore renewing tlie 
war. Subsequently it was the Thebans Avho would not remain 
at 2 ^eace. Athens thrr>ughout played the j^art of the quiet 
spectator who concentrates his resources in order to be able to 
interpose his authority between the heated antagonists. The 
war between Thebes and Sparta consequently constitutes the 
main interest of the history of the next few years. 

The Spartans also reorganized their league at tin's ])ei-iod. 
They divided it into nine parts, of which two were formed ])y 
the Arcadians, a third by the Elcans, a fourth by the 
Achaeans, a fifth by Corinth and Megara, a sixth by Sicyon, 
Phliiis and the cities of the Acte, a seventh by the Acar- 
nanians, an eighth by the Phocians and Locrians, and the nintli 
by Olynthus and the other Thracian allies. By this means 
they hoped to be able to vanquish Thebes or at all events to 
infiict severe jninishmcnt on her.-’ 

Cleoml^rotus having unsuccessfully invaded Boeotia in tlie 
year of the lilieration of Thebes, Agesilaus was now obliged to 
take the field against Thebes (378). Xenoiihon has narrated 
this campaign of his patron in detail, but has omitted to state 
that the Athenian Chabrias achieved the greatest success on 
the side of Sparta’s opponents. A curious feature of the 
campaign was that the Thebans entrenched the most valualde 
part of their territory with palisades and a ditch, evidently 
not feeling strong enough to encounter the dreaded Spartans 
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in ojjen battle. The fighting therefore ^vent on round these 
entrenchments, and the successes of Agesilaus consisted chiefly 
in laying 'svaste the country and capturing }) 00 ty. On his 
return home he left Phoebidas in Thespiae, but the latter lost his 
life in an engagement with the Thebans, with the result that 
the zeal of the party devoted to the liberation of Poeotia 
increased throughout the whole country. In the autumn of 
378 another S})artan mora was despatched by sea to Bocotia, 
and in the spring of 377 Agesilaus went there again himself. 
He fought with skill against the Thebans, who for a time 
actually suffered from scarcity of provisions. Finally, how¬ 
ever, he fell ill, and in 376 Cleombrotus went a second time to 
Bocotia. 

As no particular success had been achieved on land, the 
allies of the Spartans urged them to try their luck once more 
against Athens at sea, representing that the defeat of the latter 
would facilitate the capture of Thebes. Sparta consequently 
despatched a fleet of sixty triremes under I^ollis, which, in 
fact, inflicted great injury on the Athenians. The ships witli 
grain from the Pontus could not get farther tlian Geraestiis in 
Euboea. Athens now roused herself and equipped a fleet, 
with which Chabrias defeated the Peloponnesians oft' Naxos. 
This was a considerable achievement, for the special reason 
that it was the first genuine Athenian victory at sea for a long 
tinn^, for (kjnon’s victory off Chidus had been achieved with 
Pei’sian forces. Tlie victorious general was loaded with 
honours by his fellow-countrymen. He then continued the 
war on the Thracian coast, while Timotheus, Con on’s son, a 
brave and cultivated man and an a})le general, altogether more 
of an aristocrat than a democrat, sailed with another fleet round 
the Pelo])onnese into the Ionian Sea and actually captured 
Corcyra. As he allowed the Corcyreans to rfflnin their aristo¬ 
cratic constitution and l)ehaved in a friendly and affable manner 
to all with whom he came in contact, tliis was an inducement 
to many other communiti(\s to join Atluais. 3'imotheus also 
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defeated the Peloponnesian fleet under Nicolocims ofl* Alyzia 
( 375).4 

The Spartans were mistaken in their idea that the naval 
campaign would facilitate their struggle against Thebes; on 
the contrary, their want of success at sea helped to improve 
the position of the Thebans. The latter effected about this 
time the confederation of the greater part of Boeotia. 
Pelopidas defeated the enemy in a famous engagement at 
Tegyra (375) with the ‘ Sacred Band ’ under his command. In 
374 the Thebans took the offensive and made a raid into 
Phocis. The Spartans sent aid to the Phocians, but farther 
northwards, in spite of their new organization, which em¬ 
braced the Thracian cities, they were powerless, and had to 
admit it themselves. Polydamas, the most influential man in 
Pharsalus, came to Sparta, explained the position of Thessaly 
to the Spartans and appealed for assistance. He said that 
the most powerful individual in those parts was Jason the 
ruler of Pherae, the successor of the able and despotic 
Lycophron, a man of uncommon ability, Avho had already 
collected a large army and subdued many Thessalian cities. 
He now demanded the submission of Pharsalus; when that 
was accomplished he could attain his object and become Tagos 
of Thessaly. He had, however, declared that he wished to 
become master of Pharsalus by peaceful means, but that if it 
would not join him then he would be obliged to force it to do 
so, and in that event, said Polydamas, the Pharsalians would 
be lost. Sparta was the only power which could help them, 
and Jason himself had urged him to apply to Sparta. He did 
not disguise the fact that in his opinion Jason was a very 
enterprising man who contemplated the conquest of the 
Persian Empire, the internal weakness of which had been 
revealed by the expedition of the Ten Thousand. The 
Spartans expressed regret at their inability to help him, and 
Polydamas returned to Pharsalus, which submitted to Jason. 
The latter was now recognized as Tagos of Thessaly and 
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formed an army of 8000 cavalry, 20,000 hoplitcs and in¬ 
numerable peltasts. It is a labour, remarks Xenophon, even 
to enumerate the cities which supplied them. Under Jason’s 
leadership Thessaly might have played an important part in 
the world.® 

In refusing to interfere in the affairs of Thessaly Sparta 
had admitted that she no longer felt strong enough to face all 
her enemies at the same time. On the other hand, Thebes 
became too powerful for the Athenians. The latter therefore 
opened negotiations with Sparta, which were conducted on 
the Athenian side by the aristocrat Callias. A peace was 
actually concluded in 37-1, but Xenophon says nothing about 
its terms. Diodorus’ account of it seems to indicate that he 
has confused this peace with that of 371. Thebes was to be 
included in the peace as an ally of Athens, as soon as the 
suncdrmi accepted it. But we do not know whether this took 
place or not. 


NOTES 

1. Egyi'^t. OhaErias, Diod. 15, 2-4, 8, 9, 18, 20. PolyE. 30, 
1, 2. Schol. Ar. Plut. 178. Cf. Wiedemann, Aegypt. Gesch. 2, 
702, 703. 

2. For the Atlieiiian league of 377 cf. Busolt, Der zAvcite 

athenisclie Bund, X. Jahrl). 7, 603 seq. ; Lenz, Das Synedrion der 
Biindcsgenos'^cn etc., Konigsh. 1880 ; Hock, Der Rath der Bundes- 
genossen etc. N. Jahrh. Bd. 117 ; Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1, 29; 
von Stern, 76; and the ‘ Ilandbucher ’ of Gilbert and Busolt.— 
A.S early as 380 tlie Athenians have attained such power that 
Athen'=5 tt/'s yyefxoi’lw^, Isocr. Paneg. 16, 20. The 

same author (11 4) forediadows the abandonment of cleruchies. For 
the jtfifphisinfi published Ittl ^suvctivikov ap\oi'Tos see Schaefer, 
De soc. Athen. in tab. puhl. inscriptis, Lips. 1856 ; C. I. A. 2, 17 ; 
Ditt. 63 ; Hicks, 81 ; cf. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2, 427. 
Of histoiians Diodorus (15, 30) the only authority ; hi'J chapters 
28-35 are extreimdy valiial)Ie,—(’f. also Curtins, G. G. 3‘’, 750, 760, 
and Foucart in the Bull, de corr. Hell. 1880, ]). 354 seq. Mtunhers 
were added to the league in tlie ea'^t chiefly by Cliabri.a.s ami to a 
le'^ser extent by Timotheus, in tlie west mainly by Timothens. 
Tliere is no reference to the league on coins.—Dedos came under 
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tlie sway of Athens about 377, Sclioefi’er, De Ueli ins. rebus, Heml. 
1889, p. 5G.—TIio relations of Athens with Thrace, from the year 
37S are dealt with by A. Hock, De rebus ab Atheniens. in Thracia 
etc. gestis, Kil. 187G, 4. 

3. The organization of the Spartan League, Diod. 15, 31. 
Campaign'^, Xen. 5, 4, 34-36. Achievements of Chabrias in 378, 
Diod. 15, 32. Gootl behaviour of Chabrias’ troops ; liis statue, 
Diod. 15, 32, 33, Xep. Ch. I (with Nipperdey’s note), Polyaen. 
2, 1, 2. Bad spirit among the Spartan troops in 377, Pint. Agc'S. 
26. Diod. (15, 27) wrongly places the march of the Thebans to 
Tliespiae at too early a date ; he anticipates his narrative in c. 33. 

4. Battle off Naxos, Xen. 5, 4, 61 ; Diod. 15, 34 ; Pint. Phoc. 7, 
with discrepancies. Honours for Chabrias, Dem. Lept. 1-86 ; 
Chabrias in Thrace, Diod. 15, 36 ; Timotheus in the west, Xen. 5, 
4, 64; Diod, 15, 36; Isocr. 15, 121 seq. E’er Timotlieus see 
notes to the next chapter. Tegyra, Diod. 15, 37 ; Pint. Pel. 16, 
17 ; von Stern, 89. 

5. Polydamas in Sparta, Xen. 6, 1, 2. For Lycophron, rUirtins, 
G, G. 3^', 328, 766 ; Jason, ibid. 766, 767. The peace, Xen. 6, 
2, 1 ; Diod. 15, 38 ; cf. von Stern, 93 seq. For the constitution 
of Tlic.ssaly see Hermann, Staatsalterth. § 178. 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE RISE OF THEBES UF TO THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA— 
EPAAIINONDAS. 374-371 

Hardly was the peace concluded when it was broken 
again. ^ 

Before Timotheus sailed home from the west, he landed 
some Zacynthian exiles in Zacynthus. The ruling party in 
the island took this amiss and complained to >Sparta, with 
the result that the Spartans declared the peace at an end. 
They had evidently not yet arrived at a full consciousness 
of their weakness. With the aid of Corinth, I.eucas, Am- 
bracia, Elis, Zacynthus, Achaia, Epidauriis, Troizen, Ilennione, 
and Halieis, they collected a fleet of sixty sail and despatched 
it to Coreyra, whither they also asked Dionysius to send 
assistance. The question at issue was therefore once more 
the command of the Ionian Sea, just as at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, and it may be assumed that a revival 
of the old self-assertion of the Corinthians prompted the 
renewal of the war. The allies besieged Corcyra, which ap¬ 
pealed to Athens for aid. The Athenians entrusted Timotheus 
A^^ith this mission, but he lost so much time in making 2>re- 
jmrations, that he was removed and the suiu’cme comniaml 
transferred to Iphicratos. The aristocratic Timotheus easily 
became an object of suspici(m to his democratic fellow-citizens. 
Iphierates collecti’d s(*veiity ships, and sailed with them to the 
west ill the year 373.“ 
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In the meanwhile the Corcyreans were at great extremities. 
It seemed indeed so certain that they would have to suiTender 
that the Spartan admiral-in-chicf JVInasippus gi'ow careless— 
the conduct of Sparta’s superior officei’S was as far removed 
from perfection then as formerly at Plataea for instance--and 
did not even treat his mercenaries with the consideration due 
to persons of such importance. They, therefoi-e, peiformed 
their duties so badly that the Corcyreans noticed it from the 
city-walls and made a vigorous sortie, in which Mnasippus 
himself lost his life. When the defeated Spartans hoard that 
Iphicrates also was advancing against them, they em]»arkcd 
in all haste and sailed away, leaving behind them, as Xeno])hon 
says, a quantity of grain and wine and many slaves and sick. 
The dispositions made by Iphicrates on his A oyage. westwards 
and at Coreyra were so excellent that Xenophon, who is a 
judge in these matters, gives loud expression t(j his deligdit at 
the skill and vigilance of his famous countryman. On reach- 
ing Corcyra Iphicrates captured ten Syracusan triremes, which 
were just arriving, incorporated the Corcyrean ve^s(ds in his 
own fleet, and finally sailed to Acarnania and Cephallenia, 
where he exacted money contributions. This took jdace in 
372. Timotheus had been impeached for breach of duty in 
November 373, but after lengthy judicial proceedings, in 
which his friends, Jason of Pherae and Alcetas tlic Molossian, 
took great trouble on his behalf, he was acquitted.*’ 

If everything had passed oft* satisfactorily for the Athen¬ 
ians in the west, the position on their frontier was not so 
favourable for them. In that ciuarter Thebes, their ostensible 
g^ve them great anxiety. Thebes was endeavouring to 
subjugate the minor Boeotian cities. Some of these, how¬ 
ever, were situated on the Athenian border, and served the 
Athenians as a bufifer against Thebes, which as a rule had 
only been friendly to Athens when she felt herself weak. 
The Plataeans had already left their city and taken refuge in 
Athens. Thespiae was now in danger as well * The Phocians, 
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who at this time were equally friendly to Athens and Sparta, 
were also molested by the The])ans. Under these circum¬ 
stances would it not be wiser, thought the Athenians, to put 
an end to further encroachments by concluding a general 
peace and to come to terms with Sparta for that object ? If 
the two leading powers were united, would not all the rest 
have to follow suit ? Sparta would eventually be o])liged to 
see the force of this. Athens took the initiative by sending 
envoys again to Sparta and inviting the Thebans to do the 
same (’371). The Athenian envoys were Callias, vho had 
concluded the peace two years before, Autocles, Uemostratus 
and the demagogue Callistiatus. In Sparta Callias was the 
first of the Athenian envoys to speak, evidently in the absence 
of the Thebans. He addressed the Spartans with the com¬ 
placency j)eculiar to him, recalling the old connection between 
his own ancestor Triptolemus and Heracles. Next came 
Autocles, who argued that Sparta’s conduct, which ran counter 
to the 2 n inci])]es of independence professed by all the Hellenes, 
whicli Sparta herself was always 2 >i‘eaching to the rest of the 
world, was really the cause of her having so many enemies in 
Greece. The last S 2 )eaker was Callistratus, who as a 23ractical 
man ex 2 )lained to the St^irtans that the best course was for 
S 2 )arta and Athens to come to terms, in order that they both 
might feel safe, Le. be siqjreme, tlie one on land and the other 
at vsea. The S 2 )ai’tans saw the force of these remarks after 
their experiences at Coreyra, and both sides agreed to a 
general peace on the basis of the autonomy of all Greek com¬ 
munities established ])y the King’s Peace. Sparta promised 
to recall the haimosts still posted in other cities, and to biing 
her fleets and aimies home. If any state acted in contraven¬ 
tion of these stipulations, joint war could be waged against 
it after special agreement for that purpose. The agreement 
of Sparta and Athens was decisive ; every state accepted the 
peace. It now had to bo signed and attested on oath. The 
Spaitans did this for themselves and their allies collectively; 
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the Athenians swore for themseh es, and their allies did tlie 
same severally. Among these were the Thebans. Cut on the 
following morning the latter demanded permission to in.sert 
the word ‘ Boeotians ’ instead of ' Thebans ’ in the text of 
the treaty. Thereupon Agesilaus declared that he couLl not 
allow this, and the Thebans, who would not give way, h*ft 
Sparta, regarded by the rest as disturbers of the peacc.^ 

These proceedings were remarkable in many ways. The 
objection to allowing the Thebans to alter their signature Avas 
that if they had written ‘ Boeotians ’ instead of ' Thebans' 
their claim to supremacy in Boeotia Avould have been recog¬ 
nized, and neither Sparta nor Athens Avould consent to thi.s. 
Besides Agesilaus no doubt hoped that if the Thebans v^ere 
vigorously opposed, they would give Avay, as they had pre¬ 
viously done on the occasion of the King’s Peace. But on 
this occasion Thebes remained firm. She had in the meaii' 
time become moi’C powerful and more self-reliant, Avhile 
Sparta had groAAui weaker, and the leading statesmen of 
Thebes had adopted the subjection of the whole of Boeotia as 
an essential part of their political programme. 

Thebes in short wished to become a power of the first 
rank, as Athens and Sparta had long been, and she could 
only attain this position by gaining possession of the whole 
of Boeotia, Avhich, as we have seen, was about the size of 
Attica or I^aconia. As the Boeotian cities Avere really only 
fragments of a Avhole homogeneous in many respects, did it 
not seem reasonable that all the Boeotians, if they Avished to 
cut a figure in the Avorld, should l)e more closely united, i.c. 
should be more under the control of Thebes. No doubt in 
the interests of Boeotia they ought to have held this vieAv, 
but if they did not do so and i)referred to retain their old 
{)rivileges, they infringed none of the principles Avhich AV'ere 
sacred to the Greeks, and if the Thebans thereupon resorted 
to force, it was they Avho violated the rights handed doAAm 
from antiquity. Of course concentrations of this kind have 
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often ]>eeM carried out by force, and if tlie conquered gradu¬ 
ally submit, then the matter is at an mid so far as history 
is concerned ; but if they refuse to submit, at all events it is 
impossible to say that they arc tecliideally in the wrong. 
And in this instance even on the merits of the case right 
was by no means entirely on the side of Thebes, If the 
Orchomenians and Plataeans submitted to Thebes they no 
doubt increased the power of Boeotia, but in doing so they 
postponed the unitication of Oreece to a more distant period. 
For the result was that Sjrirta and Athens became still more 
incensed against Thebes, and it was impossible for Thelies to 
overcome both these states. A Boeotia united by violent 
means was consequently only a new instrument for the further 
disintegration of Greece. The defenders of the course pur¬ 
sued by the Thebans take their stand on the admittedly lofty 
character of Epaminondas. But the magnanimity of one man 
is no guarantee for the future. Besides, in Greek cities a 
change of constitution meant as a rule exile if not death to 
the defeated party. Hence the citizens of the smaller Boeotian 
cities, who, both as regards politics and civilization, could look 
back upon an independimt and not inglorious past (see above, 
Chapter vi.), were not so entirely in the wrong when the}" 
resisted Thebes, and the Greeks wlio did not wish to see this 
city take the lead in Boeotia could oppose the pretensions of 
the Thebans without being guilty of unpatriotic conduct. 

The task of checking the aspiiations of Thebes was readily 
undertaken by the Spartans. Nevertheless for the moment 
they as well as the Athenians carried out the terms of the 
peace. The latter recalled Iphicrates, and restored all booty 
captured after the ratification of tlie j)eace. The Spartans 
in like manner withdrew their harraosts. Cleombrotus, how¬ 
ever, was still in Phocis with an army, which was to be used 
for subduing the Thebans. The question arose whether it 
ought to proceed to Sparta and be despatclu'd afresh from 
there. Cleombrotus a])plied for instructions. In Sparta a 
VOL. Tfr H 
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certain Prothous gave advice to the effect that the army of 
Cleombrotus should be disbanded, that the contributions of 
the allies should be collected in the temple at Delphi, and that 
the Thebans should then be proceeded against, in case they 
continued to oppress other Greeks. But the Spartans decided 
that Cleombrotus should attack the Thebans without further 
delay if they did not leave the Boeotians alone. Xenophon 
remarks that their evil genius led them to this decision; 
modern writers too consider Sjjarta’s action to have been 
unjust, and are of opinion that they should have followed the 
advice of Prothous. But the action taken by the Spartans 
was perfectly correct from a formal point of view. They 
recalled their army from Phocis, and if on the way home it 
inflicted punishment on Greeks who were oppressing other 
Greeks in contravention of the peace, that was no violation 
of the spirit or the letter of the peace. Evidently the Spartans 
were afterwards sori'y not to have sent a larger force against 
the Thebans, and so hit upon these formal scruples. In this 
instance their evil genius did not tempt the Spartans to com¬ 
mit a breach of the law, but it certainly misled them as 
regards the importance of the enemy. Cleombrotus called 
on the Thebans to leave the other Boeotians in peace, and on 
their refusal he invaded Boeotia. He first of all marched by 
way of Thisbe to the harbour of Creusis, in order to secure 
his communications with the Peloponnese, captured twelve 
Theban triremes there, and then took up a ])osition for battle 
at Leuctra. It was here that Epaminondas, the general in 
command of the The])ans, won immortal glor^'. 

Epaminondas was burn about 418 B.c. He came of an 
influential but not wealthy family, and was highly cultivated. 

It is related that he was specially versed in the ‘musical’ 
arts, and the ancients have mentioned the names of the 
various individuals who gave liim instruction in cithara- 
playing, in singing and in dancing. In gymnastics he gave the 
preference to running; like Alexander the Great he avoided 
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the rougher exercises of the palaestra. Of great importance 
was his initiation into the doctrines of philosophy by a 
follower of Pythagoras, the Tarentine Lysis, whom he valued 
so highly that ho afterwards kept him always in his house. 
This instruction must have specially developed the element of 
nobility in his character in the direction of humanity, which, 
according to the accounts of the ancients, specially character¬ 
ized Epaminondas. All that is recounted of him, his earnest¬ 
ness, his reserve in speech, his love of truth, his unremitting 
endeavours to improve the Thebans, give him a resemblance 
to Pericles, whom he surpassed in being not only the greatest 
Greek general, but one of the greatest generals of all time. 
He was also more fortunate than the great Athenian in 
always having at his side, at the council-board ainl on the 
battle-field, a congenial friend, Pelopidas, whose warlike im¬ 
petuosity and knowledge of every detail of active service 
fitted him, as leader of the famous Sacred Band, to be the 
best supporter of Epaminondas in the execution of his great 
projects. Epaminondas and Pelopidas stimulated the some¬ 
what ponderous Boeotian character into more lapid action, 
which produced brilliant results. Few historical figures, in 
ancient or modern times, have been the subject of such a 
consensus of appreciation as Epaminondas, and he has been 
justly regarded as the best representative of the Greek char¬ 
acter in the fourth century, inasmuch as Alexander the Great, 
who ecpialled him in native nobility of disposition, was 
betrayed into more than one discreditable action by the 
peculiar circumstances in which he lived. That Epaminondas 
wished to make Thebes great is much to his credit; the means 
employed by him were as lofty as those adopted by other able 
Greeks for their native cities, and as for the welfare of the 
whole of Greece, at any rate he devoted as much thought to 
it as an Agesilaus or a Pemosthenes, We must remember 
that according to Greek ideas the welfare (jf Greece consisted 
above all in the independence of its various states.® 
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Xenophon relates that the omens for tlie battle on the 
Spartan side were all nnfavoural)le. This of course was said 
afterwards, ])ut his additional remarks tliat the Spartans 
began the battle after carousing at their midday meal, and 
that the Peloponnesian cavalry was distinctly inferior to the 
Theban, are probably true. Besides this the Peloponnesians, 
when advancing to the attack, drove back with their light¬ 
armed troops a portion of the enemy's army, which was leaving 
the field, into the main body and so increased its strength. 
But the chief cause of the Theban victory was the peculiar 
tactics observed in their battle array and attack. AVhile the 
Peloponnesians, in accordance with ancient custom, were 
drawn up twelve deep throughout, Eparainondas had im¬ 
mensely strengthened his left wing, which he specially 
destined for the attack, and drawn it up fifty deep. We have 
seen that the Thebans were twenty-five deep at the battle of 
Delium (vol. ii. p. 378). The object of Epaniinondas was 
to rout the enemy’s best troops, which were posted with 
Cleombrotus on the right wing, by the weight of his onslaught 
and so decide the battle. This disposition is called the oblique 
or wedge-shaped, which last expression is to be understood 
in the sense that the advancing body was to act like a wedge 
which is driven into the hostile mass. Tactics of this kind 
are based on a thoroughly sound principle, but their execution 
requires a general who has his troops al)solutcly in hand, 
which was rarely the case in the citizen armies of the Greeks. 
The citizen was ready enough to advance in rank and file, 
and the commanders knew how to conduct a simultaneous 
forward movement, but to keep back one part of the front 
rank while the other part was being pushed forward, with the 
risk of the enemy making a front attack on the weaker body, 
or a flank attack on the section which had been pushed 
forward, was what an ordinary Greek general could neither 
conceive nor carry out with success. Neither the ability of the 
generals nor the discipline of the ordinary hoplites was sufti- 
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ciciit for this. Thebes, however, was then in the fortunate 
position of having the best disciplined troops and the best 
general. The Theban attack, in which Peiopidas distinguished 
himself with his Sacred Band, met with brilliant success. 
Cleombrotus fell and with him 400 out of 700 Spartiates. 
Yet the Spartan army retreated in good order with the body 
of Cleombrotus to the camp from which it had started. But 
they were unable to make a fresh advance to recover the 
other dead bodies which they had been forced to leave 
behind, and so they sent a herald and begged for their sur¬ 
render. This was equivalent to an acknowledgment of 
defeat, and the Thebans erected a trophy on the battle-field. 
They then announced their victory to the Athenians and to 
Jason of Pherae.^ The Athenians were by no means pleased 
at the success of the Thebans, who had the assurance to 
appeal to them for assistance as allies, as if Thebes had not 
cut herself off from the league, and Sparta were not the 
proper state to prefer such a request. The Athenian Council 
made no reply to the Thebans, and did not even give the 
envoys the customary invitation to a public banquet. Jason 
came in great haste with an army to Boeotia, but when the 
Thebans asked him to join them against the Spartans he 
refused, and advised both parties to conclude a provisional 
agreement. This was done, and the Spartans were in con¬ 
sequence allowed to retire. But they trusted to the rapidity 
of their own movements more than to the oaths of the 
Thebans, and started home on the following night. At 
Aegosthena in the territory of Megara they were met bj?' 
Archidamus, who was advancing with a large army. The 
Spartans had borne the unexpected calamity with great 
dignity. The news had ariived just as the Gymnoj)acdia 
were being celebrated. The Ephors thenmpmi ordered tin? 
gay festival, in which choral dances alternated with gymnastic 
exercises, to be continued as if nothing had hajiptmed. The 
wives of the fallen uttered no cry of mourning, and the 
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foreigner’s present in Sparta were astonished to see the rela¬ 
tives of the dead going about with cheerful faces, and the 
relatives of the survivors dejected, for the former had died 
for their country, while this good fortune had been denied to 
the latter. The old discipline had not disappeared in Sparta. 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was sent with the oldest 
soldiers (up to sixty years of age) to Boeotia; they were 
joined by Tegeatae, Mantineans, Corinthians, Sicyonians, 
Phliasians, and Achaeans. When Archidamus met the force 
retimning from Leuctra, he took it to Corinth and then dis¬ 
banded the army. 

The battle of Leuctra had a great moral significance in two 
respects. First as to Sparta. The Spartans had been 
vanquished in open battle. On the surface it was only an 
unimportant defeat. The Spartans had left their camp, 
attacked the enemy, and been repulsed, but had held their 
camp and then retreated. And if they had not accepted the 
permission to retire wisely offered them by the Thebans, the 
arrival of Archidamus would have altered the whole position. 
But their confidence was gone, and this moral side of their 
defeat is as important as it is significant. Their p(nver was 
not broken; their defence of Sparta showed that. But they 
no longer felt themselves born conquerors, and this was noted 
by the rest of Greece. The battle of Leuctra, however, is 
just as remarkable regarded from the victors’ point of view. 
The Thebans had won the day by their own manly vigoui’ 
and not by the help of mercenaries. For the first time for a 
long while a military force rivalling the Spartans had arisen 
in Greece, and had added fresh lustre to the fame of Greek 
valour. Besides, no general as able as theirs had yet been 
seen in Greece, not even in Spai’ta. 

The Thebans were a rising nation, full of cjithusiasm, 
inspired with a consciousness of fighting for a just cause, 
admirably disciplined, and led by the first general of the 
age. They were so to speak the youth of Greece, starting 
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into fresh life, and taking up arms against the old, and, what 
was still more serious, gradual!}" dwindling Spartans. 

NOTES 

1. The peace broken, Xen. 0, 2, 3. For the reasons 'v^liicli 
induced the Spartans to put an end to it so speedily, cf. von Stern, 
103. As regards the importance of Curcyra, cf. Xen. 6, 2, 1), and 
Time. 1, 36, also A. Hock, Hie Beziehuiigen Korkyras zum zweiten 
athen. Seebunde, Husum, 1881. 

2. Diodorus (15, 46, 47) has some curious remarks on the 
events in Corcyra. His statement (15, 47) that Timotheus was 
fir.st deposed and afterwards reinstated must be rejected, following 
von Stern, 107. 

3. Iphicrates was not so cautious as Timotheus, cf. Polyaen. 3, 
9, 30.—For the trial of Timotheus, cf von Stern, 116. Timotheus, 
who was a wealthy man and a friend of Socrates and Plato, was 
also eloquent and might have combined the offices of statesman and 
general in the old fashion, if the jealousy of the Athenians had not 
prevented it. Cf Blass, Griech. Bereds. 2, 49 seq., and Cl ess in 
Pauly's Realenc. vi. 2. 

4. The occupation of Plataea must have taken place in the 
winter of 373-372 ; cf. von Stern, 118. The same writer a'^surnes 
(119) that Thespiae was also occupied by the Thebans at that time, 
the inhabitants being distributed among various villages. In thi?i 
way he tries to reconcile Xen. 6, 3, 7 with Pans. 9, 14, 2. 

5. Peace congress at Sparta, cf esp. von Stern, 123 setp 
Xenojdion is our authority ; Plutarch embellishes. On tlje tir'-t day 
the Theban^ signed as members of the Athenian league. Afterwards 
they came to the conclusion that it would be better if the wor<l 
‘ Boeotians' were substituted fur ‘ Thebans,’ and demanded /xera- 
ypd<f)€Lv dvTL Qy)f3a[ii)i' Botwror?. But Spaita would not consent 
to this. It may be asked how Sparta could act in thi.s way, the 
Thebans having been permitted to swear to the King’s Peace vTrep 
TrdvTuyv Botcorwr (Xen, 5, I, 32 ; .“^ee notes to Chapter iv.) ? But 
they ha<l only been allowed to do so on declaring that they would 
not meddle with the Boeotian?, and this they were now unwilling to 
do. Siiarta’s conduct was therefore consistent.—The maintmruua^ 
of the peace was left to /^ouAo/xerot? (Xen. 6, 3, 18) ; there was 
therefore no coercion, just as in the case of tin* King’s I’eace.-—-For 
the centralization of Boeotia, see Gilbert, Staat.-alteitli. 2, 50. 

6. Epaminondas. Special works of modern writ(‘rs : Du Mesnil, 
Ueber <len Werth dor Politik des Epaminondas, Hi.'tor. Zeit&chr. 
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1863 ; Poiiitow, Leben<leti E|>ainiii()iulaf!, Berlin, 1870.—Fur IVlupi- 
das, Vater, Lebun des Pelo^jidas, K. Jalirb, f. Phil,, Supplementbd. 

1842.— It would be unjust to fori^et that the rest of the 
Boeotians were historically in quite a different position in regar<l to 
Thebes compared to that of the inhabitants of Attica and Laconia 
in regard to Athens and Sparta, Thebes treated the Plataeans and 
Orchoinenians much as the Spartans treated the Me^senians. 

7. The battle of Leuctra is exhaustively discussed b}" von Stern, 
133 seq. On his criticism of Diodorus’ narrative (15, 51-56) at 
p. 142 seq. we may remark that the fact that Ephorus wrote a 
universal history is no obstacle to the assumption tliat Diodorus 
took this detailed description from E}>horus ; for Diodorus was the 
first to write a regular universal history. Polybius’ criticism (12, 
25) shows too that Ephorus went into great detail, We may 
accept the Boeotian source assumed by von Stern for tlic chapters 
of Diodorus (51-54) whicli contain the preparations for the battle. 
The description of the battle itself however (cc. 55, 56) has the 
usual battle-phrases of Diodorus, vdiich are more probably due to 
E])horus.—According to Pans. 4, 26, 5, the Thebans immediately 
atter the battle of Leuctra invited the Messciiians wlio were living 
in Africa, Sicily, and Italy to retuni home. V<)n Stern 0 67) con¬ 
siders this far-sighted policy as improbable.—Cf. aho Curtins, G.G. 

762, 763. 
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THEBES INTERFERES IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE PELOPONNESE 
AND MACEDONIA—MEGALOPOLIS—MESSENE. 371-367 

After Archidamus had retired into the Peloponnese, the 
Athenians came to the conclusion that the overthrow of the 
Spartan power, though unwelcome in itself, after all had the 
advantage of giving them an opportunity of increasing their 
own. Athens was still in a position of inferiority to Sparta 
in this respect, that whiie the Athenian allies had each sworn 
separately to the King’s Peace, the Spartan allies ha<l not 
})een called upon to do so. Sparta had been the spokesman 
for her own following. Consequently if the Peloponnesians also 
swore to the peace, Sparta would bo humbled somewhat more 
and the prestige of Athens bo increased. To bring about this 
result the Athenians summoned a congress to Athens to ratify 
the peace. Xeno 2 dion says that all the states attended and 
took the oath, with the exception of the Eleans. Does 
this mean that the Thebans came too 1 Evidently not. This 
congress (371 or 370) was a great triumph for Athens. The 
jiolicy which Pericles had in vain attemjited (vol. ii. p. 237) 
was now carried out—a congress of the Greek states had sat 
at Athens for the maintenance of a general 2 )eace. The 
Athenians could even go so far as to send <leputations through¬ 
out the whole of Greece, to administer the oath to the various 
communities. 

But all this oath-taking was merely a show j)erformance, 
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which had no influence whatever on the actual course of 
events. As a matter of fact the old party strugi^les continued, 
and the question was whether Sparta or Thebes was to be the 
more powerful. In northern Greece Thebes had been so for 
some time in consequence of the battle of Leuctra. Tlie 
Peloponnese was now the centre of dispute and here too the 
agitation was immense. There were risings of the democratic 
party, which 'was hostile to Sparta, in all parts of the countiy. 
In Argos the excitement was so great that at first a number of 
wealthy people and afterwards some popular leaders Avere put 
to death. But it Avas the events in Arcadia Avhich particularly 
affected the general situation.^ 

The Mantineans, who had been condemned by the Sj)artans 
to a peasant life, resolA"ed to rebuild and fortify their city. 
This decision sIioavs hoAv Ioav Sparta’s prestige had sunk. The 
Spartans put a good face on the matter and declaz’ed that if 
the Mantineans AA^ould only Avait a little Avhile, they AA^ould 
help them in the AA^ork. The Mantineans, hoAvever, preferre<l to 
trust to themselATs and their OAvn friends, and Izegan to buihl 
the Avails at once. Several communities assisted them, and 
Elis actually contributed three talents in gold. The mo\x- 
ment noAv spread still further in Arcadia. It Avas not enough 
to restore old cities; it AA^as deemed expedient to ])uild ncAv 
ones in places Avhere there had never been any. Tegea AA\as 
most prominent in this respect. All that Xenophon states on 
this subject is that the democrats of Tegea conceiA'ed a plan 
for conferring greater unity on Arcadia by means of a general 
assembly of all the Arcadians voting resolutions AAfliieh Avere 
to be bindizzg on the A^arious communities. The rival party 
AA^as opposed to this, and fighting took place in Avhich t]n‘ 
democrats AA^ere eA'entually victorious; they ca]i>tured their 
opponents, Avho had fled to the temple of Artemis in Pallan- 
tiiim, brought them to Tegea, and there put them to death. 
Xenophon says nothing about a noAV city being founded in 
Arcadia. A ncAv city, hoAvcver, AAaas l)uilt about this time. 
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It was called Megalopolis, and its foundation is ^ariously 
dated from 3 71-3G8 by ancient historians. The assemblies of 
all the Arcadians were to be held in this city; it was also to 
have a special body of citizens, the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring valley of the Helisson, the Maenalians, Parrhasians, 
Aegytes, Eutresians, and Cynurians, who were to quit their 
villages and live in the ‘ great ’ city, which had a circumfer¬ 
ence of 50 stadia. This also took place under pressure from 
the democracy. The whole Arcadian community, which was 
to meet periodically in Megalopolis and to decide questions 
of peace or war, was styled the ‘Ten Thousand.’ Evidently 
every Arcadian who attended at Megalopolis was entitled to 
vote. A standing army of 5000, the so-called Eparitoi, was 
also formed. All the grand dreams of Arcadian unity and 
centralization, however, came to nothing, although the Ten 
Thousand occasionally passed resolutions. Even the IVIae- 
nalians, Parrhasians, and others, who were driven out of their 
country holdings into the new capital for the benefit of the 
ideal state, were not at all pleased with being made happy in 
this way. The city, as is pointed out, was favourably situated 
for trade; but if the Arcadian peasants did not want to 
become traders, what was the use of its good poitionl 
Besides, the city was not founded for the sake of trade, but 
to provide south-western Arcadia with a stronghold against 
Sparta. It is true that the city, which lay in a plain, was 
not much adapted for defence. The founding of ]\legalopolis, 
which instead of a ‘great city’ became a ‘great desert,’ was 
not a successful venture.^ 

The defeated aristocrats of Tegea fled to Sparta, and the 
Spartans despatched Agesilaus to attack Tegea. The IManti- 
neans wanted to come to the assistance of the di.stT‘Css(‘d city, 
but they had troubles of their own. Orchomenus, wliich was 
unfriendly to them, was collecting a force of merctuiaries, the 
Spartans also threatened them, and the inhabitants of Heraea 
and Lepreum joined the Spartans. The Mantineans eiicoun- 
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tored the OrchoineniHiis with success, l)Ut Agcsilaus then ad- 
vanced into the territory of Mantinea, and the city might 
hav^e ])cen in a bad way if the king had made an attack at 
once. But he refrained fz’om so doing and returned to S])arta 
at the expiration of three days. Spartan honour was saved. 
They had offered battle on Mantinean territory, and it was 
not their fault if the challenge was not accepted.® 

But support now came to the Arcadians from a powerful 
quarter. A Theban army under Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
advanced into the Peloponnese. Athens was unwilling to 
assist the Arcadians, but Thebes gladly took the opportunity 
of paying out the Spartans for their old transgressions (370). 
True, the Thebans found Arcadia evacuated by the enemy 
and might have returned home, as the primary object of the 
campaign had thus disappeared. But the Arcadians and 
Argives begged them to take the opportunity to invade 
Laconia, and Epaminondas readily consented, although by so 
doing he was ol)liged to prolong the command entrusted to 
him by Thebes on his own authority. The fact was that the 
opportunity of injuring Sparta was too favourable to be 
neglected. It was not likely that Theban troojzs would be so 
close to Sparta again for some time to come. It is true there 
was the danger of Athens cutting off their retreat, but this 
danger always existed. The allied forces therefore advanced 
into Laconia, the Thebans by Caryae, the Arcadians by Oea. 

It was here that Ischolaus and the Spartiates under his com¬ 
mand died a hero’s death. The allies now took Sellasia and 
marched on Sparta, which had never seen an enemy so 
* close. The S])artans, who were admirably led by Agcsilaus, 
decided to arm some of the Helots, a dubious measure, which 
however turned out well. Help also came from Phlius, 
Corinth, Epidaurus, and Pelleno. The enemy passed by 
Sparta and were repulsed at Amyclae. Thus the main coup 
miscarried. But the hostile force proceeded to Helos and 
Gytheum and captured them, azid Epaminondas then took an 
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important step, wliieli Xenophon lias omitted to mention; he 
restored Messenia to its old })osition. IJe could not have 
devised a lietter way of injurin,:; Sparta. The ^re.ssenian.s 
had never abandoned their attachment to their ancient liome ; 
even in Naiipactus and Cephallenia they always lived in the 
hope of being able to return to Messenia. As soon as Th(‘bes 
became powerful they had joined hei* standai-d. L*evolts in 
the country aided Epaminondas in his undertaking. Messenia 
arose once more as a free state, and was ne^ er again sulijugatial 
by Sparta. Its independence was assured by the founding 
of the new city of Messene, close to the site of the ancient 
stronghold of Ithonie, Avhich was so famous in the first 
Messenian war. The city had a circumference of ^0 stadia. 
The carefully constructed walls are still jmrtly standing, and 
the northern Arcadian gate is a model of its kind.^ 

When the Athenians heard of all these events, the feeling 
which had long possessed them, that matters could not go on 
as they had done without Thebes becoming far too powerful, 
grew so strong that they determined to ojipose a barrier to 
her farther progress. Spartan envoys came to Athens and 
urged the same policy, while a Corinthian as well as a 
Thliasian of the name of Procles spoke in the same sjiirit. 
Iphicrates advanced into Arcadia, but turned back when he 
found that the Arcadians, Argives, and Eleans had returned 
home. He might now have barred the Theban passage across 
the Isthmus, but he did not do so; the Thebans returned 
home by way of Cenchreae. Xenophon blames him for thi.s, 
but perhaps high considerations of state Avere at the bottom of 
it. On his arrival in Thebes Epaminondas w’as brought to 
trial wdth his fellow-generals for his arbitrary prolongation of 
his command, but was acquitted on his proudly refei-ring to 
the brilliant success he had achieved. 

The events just related carry us into the beginning of the 
year 369. Soon afterwards a fre^h Spai'tan (unbassy arrived 
at Athens to arrange the details of the allianc(‘ bctwc<'n the 
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two cities. The Pliliasian Procles made the sensible sugges¬ 
tion that Sparta should hare the command on land and Athens 
at sea. But the Athenian Cephisodotus was of opinion that 
in that case Sparta would command the best Athenians and 
Athens the most inferior Spartans, and by means of this 
feeble joke he carried a resolution that each state should have 
the supreme command alternately for the space of five days 
on land as well as at sea. In this way of course nothing 
could be accomplished either at sea or on land. No doubt the 
Athenians did not care much about it.^ 

In the summer of 369 Epaminondas again marched into 
the Peloponnese, and force<l a passage by the Oneum range, 
where, according to Xenophon himself, the Spartan polemarch 
failed to do his duty. Soon afterwards the auxiliaiies sent 
by Dionysius to the Spartans arrived in the Peloponnese. 
They consisted of Celts, Iberians, and about fifty horse, trans¬ 
ported on board twenty triremes. The Thebans occupied the 
plain between Corinth and Sicyon, but the Sicilian troops 
inflicted so much damage on them that they returned home. 
The fifty horsemen created great sensation by their tactics. 

Now that fortune seemed to be deserting the Thebans, the 
union among Spartaks enemies ceased. The Arcadians thought 
that they could achieve as much as the Thebans. The Man- 
tin can Lycomedes told them that they were really the 
strongest race in the Peloponnese, and that it was therefore 
not right for them to be always contributing to the greatness 
of others, first of all the Spartans and now the Thebans, and 
invarialdy to their own detriment. Xenophon sa 3 ^s that as a 
matter of fact the Arcadians made nothing of storms, or 
mountains, or lung marches when fighting had to be done. 
The^" were more hardy than most of the other Greeks, w^ho 
as we know employed them as mercamaries. In their inflated 
mood they no longer deferred to the wishes of Thebes, and 
they offended the Eleans by refusing to restore Triphylia to 
them,'* 
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While, as Xenoplion says with a shade of irony, each of 
the allied states was trusting in its own power, Philiscus, 
tyrant of Abydos, came to Greece on a mission from the 
Persian satrap Ariobarzanes (368), witli the object of 
making peace — a Persian bent on reconciling the Greeks 
was a novelty. This time a meeting was held at Delphi. 
Congresses in >Sparta and Athens had efleeted nothing. In 
view of the sacred character of the spot a meeting in Delphi 
would not in itself have been inappropi-iatc. But a 
greater mockery of the state of affairs in Greece could hardly 
have been devised than a congress at Delphi, presided 
over by an Asiatic tyrant jirovided with Persian money ; 
it Avas only surpassed by the Theban congress of the year 
*167. Xo result AA'as achieA^ed at Delphi. It appeared, ho\A^- 
eATr, that Sparta AA^as still in faA^our Avith Persia, for Philiscus 
declared that Messenia ought to be restored to the Spartans. 
The A\"ar AAas therefore continued. Dionysius of Syracuse 
noAV interAxned Avith great A'igour, sending a second body of 
auxiliaries. The allies disputed as to the best mode of em¬ 
ploying them. The Athenians Avanted them to march against 
the Thebans Avho A\^ei‘e eiigage<l in Thessaly, Avhile the 
Spartans Avere for using them in the Peloponnese. Sjiarta’s 
Avish Avas complied Avith. Archidamus captured Caryae Avith 
their help, and then iinaded the Parrhasian territory of 
Arcadia, the district Av^hich ha<l assumed a new aspect oAving 
to the founding of Megalopolis. Here he AA’^as met by the 
Arcadians and ArgiA^es near Medea, Cissadas, Dionysius^ 
general, now declared that the period of his mission had 
exjAired, and he actually Avithdrew. But on the Avay he Avas 
attacked by the Messenians, and Archidamus Avas as.sailed by 
the rest of the enemy, AAdiereupon the Spartans and the 
Sicilians joined forces again and aa'ou a brilliant victoiy. 
Not one Lacedaemonian AA*as slain, but the (memy lost a 
great numl)er. When Agesilaus and the Gerontos ami 
Ephors heard the news in S[)artii th<.‘y all Acept for joy, and 
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by a rhetorical antithesis it was styled the tearless victory. 
Xenophon remarks that the Thebans and P]loans were as much 
pleased at the defeat of the Arcadians as the Spartans. 
Friendly relations now sprang up l)etween Athens, as Sparta's 
ally, and Syracuse, which found expression in decrees in 
honour of Dionysius, which are still extant, and led to a 
formal alliance ])etween the two states. Syracuse and Persia 
vvxre consequently both working in Sparta's interests at this 
time. A change took place in the following year. Persia 
forsook Sparta for Thebes, and Syracuse declined so much 
in political importance owing to the death of the old tyrant 
that she soon was unable to protect herself." 

We have already noticed that Thel)an influence also made 
itself felt in Thessaly. We must take our narrative of these 
events, which are only imperfectly treated by Xenophon, from 
other sources. 

Jason of Pherac had become Tagos in Thessaly. He had 
created a large force, with which he intended to attack 
Persia. In the year 370 he determined to make a great show 
at the Pythian festival, and so inaugurate a national war. He 
had compelled the communities subject to him to supply 
oxen, sheep, goats ^nd swine for a sacrifice at Delphi, and 
although the contribution of each community wais only a 
small one, over 1000 oxen and more than 10,000 other animals 
were brought together. lie had oflered a golden wreath as 
a prize for the finest ox—a sort of ancient cattle-show. His 
intention was to enter Delphi with an army. But his ambi¬ 
tious schemes only provoked the Holent hatred of his rivals. 
As he was holding a review of his cavalry seven young men 
set upon him and assassinated him. Some of them took 
refuge in Greek cities, where high honours were paid them. 
The greatness of Thessaly, which had barely dawned upon 
the world, was now at an end for ever. Under Jason's 
leadershij) the country might have played the part that after¬ 
wards fell to Macedoiiia. His brothers P(d 3 ’dorus and 
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PoJyphroii became TagoL They ^vere tyrants of tlic usual 
type. Polyplu’on murdered his brother aiul reigned for a 
year, until he was killed by Polydonis^ son Alexander, who 
then became Tagos^ a troublesome one, as Xenophon says, for 
his people, and a troublesome enemy of the Thebans and 
afterwards of the Athenians. He i-eigned eleven years, 
and was murdered in 358-7 at the instigation of his own 
wife.® 

The opponents of Alexander of Pherae applied in the first 
instance to Alexander of Macedonia, son of Aniyntas, and 
when he only pursued his own interests in Thessaly, they 
turned to Thebes. Thebes sent Pelopidas to Thessaly with 
an army. The Macedonians now withdrew fi*om Thessal}', 
abandoning the cities of Larissa and Crannon, which they 
had garrisoned. Alexander’s office of Tagos was now at an 
end ; he confined himself henceforth to Pherae. The con* 
stitution of the Thessalian communities was reorganized. Uj) 
to this point Pelopidas had done good woi-k, but he now 
interfered in the affairs of Macedonia. In this country there 
were at this 2 )eriod two claimants for the throne, Ptolemaeus 
Alorites and Alexander, and Pelopidas intervened in favour 
of the latter. Thebes thus became as deeply involved in 
northern as she already was in southern politics (3G9). Inter¬ 
ference of this kind is characteristic of the age, and proves 
that the ablest and most enterprising Greeks of the first half 
of the fourth century had not sufficient scope at home, and 
rcc[uired a larger field for their energies. Asia would have 
supplied them with this; but the}- preferred to fight among 
themselves instead of uniting against Persia. The districts 
of the north continually occupied the energies of Pclopida.s, 
to the detriment of Thebes. In 3G8 the Thessalians again 
complained of Alexander of Pherae. Pel()})idas tlicnaipon 
returned to Thessaly, this time without an aiiny, thiidving 
that his own 2 )crsonal influence would be paramount. He dhl 
not even remain there, but proceeded to Macedonia, yhere his 
VOL, nr I 
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presence was require<l, King Alexander, the friend of Tiie]>es, 
having been murdered by Ptolemaeus, and the latter in Ids 
turn being threatened by a certain Pausanias. Ptolemaeus 
had appealed to Iphicrates, ^Yho was cruising in the neighbour¬ 
hood with some Atlieidau ships, and Iphicrates had interposed 
on his behalf. Pelopidas now thought it incumbent on him 
to prc^’ent Athens from becoming too powerful in JMacedonia; 
he collected a force of mercenaries apd inarched into Mace¬ 
donia with them. Ptolemaeus, however, persuaded them 
to desert, and Pelopidas was thus forced to become the fiiend 
of his enemy, and, as it was euphemistically described, to 
assure Ptolemaeus of Theban protection. He then returne<l 
to Thessaly, where he mai'ched against Pharsalus with a fresh 
body of mercenaries, in order to capture the families of the 
deserters which were living there, and so punish the latter for 
their disloyalty. Happening to meet Alexander of Pherae 
again, he wont unarmed into his camp, thinking that his personal 
influence would suffice to make the tyrant change his mind. 
But Alexander took him prisoner, thus securing an excellent 
mode of bringing pressure to bear upon Thebes. He proposed 
an alliance to Athens with the same object; Athens agreed 
and sent ships and soldiers to Thessaly under Autocles. It 
was at this juncture that the Athenians wanted to have the 
Sicilian troops sent to Thessaly. Thc]>cs of course exerted 
herself to procure the liberation of Pelopidas, but the generals 
Cleomeiies and Hypatis, who were despatched on this mission, 
were so unsuccessful that their ai'niy was only saved by 
Kpaminoiidas, who was serving in it as a common soldier. 
Ho was subsequently sent to the scene of action as general, 
and procured the I’clease of the famous prisoner from Alex¬ 
ander, probably at the beginning of the year 367. 

This was the end of Ikdopidas’ adventurous campaigns in 
the north. They showed that Thc1)es possessed a super¬ 
abundance of genius and courage, Imt that her material 
resources were not on a par with them. In the Poloponnese she 
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produced permanent results; her connection with tlie iioi-th 
did no good to Greece either at this time or subsequently.’^ 

NOTES 

1. Congress in Athens, Xeii. 6, 5, 1-3. Cf. von Stern, 140.— 
llelmilding of the walls of ^^lantinea, Xen. H, 5, 3-5.^—Orchonu-iius 
surrenders to the Thebans, Dio<l. 15, 57 (see also notes to Cliapter 
X.) The Thespians were probably expelled about this time, von 
Stern, 152.—Internal disturbances in the Peloj^onnese, Biod. 15« 
40, 57, 58. 

2. Arcadian affairs, Xen. 6, 5, 6-22 ; Diod. 15, 20 ; Pans. 8, 27, 

2.—Megalopolis (Gk, 7 } /xeydX/; TroAt^) Kulin, Eiitstehuug der 
Stadte der Alien, Leipz. 1878, p. 222 seq. For tlie <late of its 
founding, Pans. 8, 27 (01. 102, 2 = 371), Mann. Par. (102, 3) ; Diod. 
15, 72 (103, 1) ; and von Stern, 157.—According to Pausanias 
(LI.) two Arcadians, named Lycomedcs and Hopoleas, a Tegeate and 
a Mantinean took jjart in its founding. The latter, in spite of 
Diod. 15, 59 , was the more important man. The Possicrates and 
Theoxenus mentioned by Pausanias perhaps appear as IIO an<l 
OE on coins of the Arcadian league minted in Megalopolis, Head, 
II. N. 373.-—-According to Pint. c. Col. 32, Plato sent Aristonyimis 
to the Arcadians dcaKoo-paprorra ryi/ TroAtre/ar. According (*7 
Pans. 8, 27, 2 there was a certain Hieronymus among tlie 
founders who subsequently became a partizan of the Macedonians ; 
perhaps this reffrs to Aristonymus, Schaefer, Demo.stli. 2, 171.— 
For the position of Megah>])olis see Bursian, Ceogr. 2, 225 scq. 
Baed.'--^ 312.—Afterwards it was said ; fieyaXi] ^trr/r 7 } 

peyttA?/ wdAts. The founding of Megalu}»olis was sinqdy a luean^ 
of combating Sparta : the upper valle\^ of the Alpheus was to he 
witlnlrawn from Spartan indueiice.—The fivpiot ’Ap/cd^ojc, wlio 
appear as late as 224 b.c. (Hermann, Staatsalt. g I"7;, assembled 
acconling to Pans. (8, 32, 1) in tlie Thersilium ; Diod. 15, 59 
says tluit Lycomedcs the Arcadian eTreio-ev is piav erwriX^tav rny- 
d/ymt, Ka\ KOiv'lp’ criroSov {7r’Ve(7T0Jcrav i^ 

K<KL TovTovs €^oi'cr/ar eyetr irepl rroXipov Kat elpyvijs f^ovXevorOat. 
The expression fj^vpioi denoted that they Avere numerous ; it A\as 
not an unusual word for the number of citizens in a community. 
The ideal of HippO(Iannis was pvpLoi ; a fivpiavSpos TroXts was 
a technical expression for a capital city ; fuyaXrj irnXis nnd 
fivpioi were cognate expressions, although all the prpioi wire not 
citizens of Megalopolis.—Disputes Ijctweeii tlie pvptot and Man- 
tinea, Xen, 7, 4, 33, The eVaptrot in Xen, 7, 4, 22, mentioned 
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in Diod. 15, G2 and 67, reoeived i»ay, Xen. 7, 4, 33, 44. Re¬ 
semblance of the new Arcadian institutions to Platonic ideas ; 
the fjLvptoi according to Xen. 7, 4, 33 are TTpoo-raTai^ consequently 
intelligent leaders, the paid eTrapirot are styled ^ipuKrioi <f)vXaK€s 
by Hesych.—The concentration in Megalopolis was inten<led to 
protect south-western Arcadia against Sparta. The founding of this 
city shows us that violent methods of centralization were not in 
themselves repugnant to Greek feeling, and exjdains how it was 
possible for tyrants, such as Gelon and Dionysius, to carry them out. 
Cf. also Gilbert, Staatsalt. 2, 124 seq. ; the important works on 
Greek confederations by Freeman, Yischer and otliers will be 
noticed latter on. The coins ’which are found from the sixth century 
with AR, ARK A indicate (even when minted only in Heraea, Imlioof- 
Bliimer, Monn. Gr. 196) asjdrations towards unity at an early epoch. 
The new coin of the league marked AP has the liead of Zeus 
Lycaeus on one side, and a sitting Pan on the other, Head, 373. 
There is a resemblance to the seated figures in Croton and Pandosia ; 
see Chapter xi. But the centralizing of the coinage did not last 
long. It was probably in consequence of the battle of Mantinea 
that the various cities began to issue coins again, among whicli 
those of Pheneus and Stymphalus are particularly beautiful. Cf. 
«also Curtins, G. G. 3'’, 764, 765. 

3 . War in Arcadia, Xen. 6, 5, 10-22. According to Pans, 10, 
9, 5, a group of statues was dedicated in Delphi by the Arcadians 
in gratitude for their victory over the Spartans; its inscription has 
been discovered, Pomtow, Beitrage z. Topogr. von Delphi, XIV. 
39, and Weil, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1889, j)p. 818 and 908. The 
date of the dedication is probably 369.—Petition of the Arcadians 
rejected in Athens, Diod, 15, 62. 

4. The Theban army in Laconia and Messenia, Xen. 6, 5, 22- 
32. Active preparations of Agesilaus for the protection of S}>arta, 
Pint. Ages. 31 ; cursory account in Diod. 15, 65—Messene, Pans. 
4, 26, 5-27, 5 ; 9, 14, 2 ; Diod. 15, 66, 67 ; Pint. Ag. 34 ; Pelop. 
24; Burs. 2, 165 seip ; Baed.- 363 with plan; Kuhn, 241 seq. ; 
von Stern, 175 seq..—The Messenian coins present a standing Zeus 
Ithomatas on one side, ami the head of Demeter on the other, Head, 
361 ; Gardner, Types, pi. viii. 25, 28. 

5. Negotiations in Athens, etc., Xen, 6, 5, 33 seq. On Pans. 9, 
14, 3, cf. von Stern, 180.—The Theban generals called to account, 
Pans. 9, 14 ; dubious details in Plut. Pel. 25 ; Nep. Ep. 7, 8; Ael. 
V. H. 13, 42.—Terms of the alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
Xen. 7, 1, 1-14.—The Thebans unsuccessful at Corinth, Xen. 7, 1, 
19 ; a different account in Diod. 15, 69.—Sicyon joins Thebes, 
Diod. 15, 69, and von Stern, 185. 
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6 . Lycomedes, reputation of tlie Arcadians, Xen, 7, 1, 23-27. 

7. Pliiliscus, Xen. 7, 1, 27 ; according to Diod. 15, 70, he was 
sent by tlie King of Per.^^ia, who \vantod mercenaries. It certainly 
would have been pleasant for the king if the Greeks had notified 
tlieir unity to liiin by placing all their resources at his disposal in 
return for money. Ariobariianes and Philiscus made Athenian 
citizens, Dem. Aristocr. 141 ; Philiscus, tyrant, murdered at 
Lainpsacus, l.l. 142.—Tiie tearless battle at Midea or Medea, Xen. 
7, 1, 28 ; Pint. Ages. 33 ; Diod. 15, 72, where /irptot ^ApKaScs 
are killed. His authority no doubt stated that many of the 
fivpLOL of tlie Arcadians had fallen.—Attic decrees in honour of 
Diony.siu.s, C. LA. 2, 51=Ditt. 72 ; C. I. A. 52 = Ditt. 73 (alliance, 
01. 103, 1). 

8 . Death of Jason of Plierae, Xen. 6, 4, 28-52. Alexander of 
Pherae, Xen. 6, 4, 36, 37.—There are no coins of Jason ; some of 
Alexander stamped with his name have come down to us, Head, 
261. 

9. Pelopidas’ boldness and adventures in the north remind us 
of Marx Meier, the comrade of Wullenweber.—The Tliessalian 
campaigns in Pint. Pelop. 26-29 ; also Diod. 25, 71, and Pans. 9, 
15 ; according to von Stern all three extracts come from the same 
Boeotian authority.—Allusion in Dem. Aristocr. 120. It ai^jiears 
that Pelopidas introduced a kolvov in Thessaly on tlie Boeotian 
pattern :—rerpdScs (Pelasgiotis, Phthiotis, Thessuliotis, Hestiaeotis), 
each with its TroXejwpy^os, and an dpywr at tlie head of tlie whole ; 
inscription explained by Kohler, Mittli. 2, 201 seq, and Gilbert, 
Staatsalt. 2, 12. Philip made use of this organization for his own 
juirjioses, v. infra Chapter xviii. 



CHAPTER X 


THE CLOSING YEARS OF THEBAN SUPREMAC^Y — PELOPIHAS 

IN SUSA—ARCADIA AND ELIS—BATTLE OF MANTINEA. 

367-362 

The aims of Thebes were directed towards what Xenophon, 
in the language of the time, designated on this occasion as the 
hegemony of Hellas. The word hegemony was in those 
days perverted from its original meaning. At first it denoted 
the supreme command in a Avar, which, Avhen the Avhole of 
Greece Avas concerned, could only ])e a Avar against ])ai*barians. 
Consequently Avhen there AA^as no such Avar, there Avas no need 
for a hegemon. The expression p'osintes, or leader, had 
already been used in earlier times as an honoura])le desig¬ 
nation for the leading state in Greece, a position Avhich had 
)>cen long assigned to Sparta. But the function of the 
Avas not to command but only to advise, and especi¬ 
ally to protect the Aveak. Besides, in times of peace tlie 
distinction had no practical significance. About the year 
370, Avhen there AA\as no foreign war to be conducted, the 
ex[>ression Giegenmny of Hellas^ AA'ould only haA^e had a 
meaning if there had been an intention of introducing a 
[mlitical constitution for the AA^hole of Greece. But there Avas 
no idea of such a thing, and even if it had been contemplated, 
the leadership of the nation Avould hardly liaA^e been entrusted 
to Thebes. Time, Thebes had ]»ehaved like a real ye’AsVu/cs of 
Greece in Messenia. She had redressed an old Avrong. But 
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ill ocher quarters she had interfered in the domestic affairs of 
Greek states more than the Greeks liked, and in this way 
showed tliat her aim was not protection but dominion, some¬ 
what like Sparta after Aegospotami. This the majority of 
the CJrecks were determined not to put up with. 

As Thebes could not attain her olq’ect of giving the casting 
vote in all disputed questions in Greece by means of lier own 
strength, she turned to the king of Persia, the natural ar])iter 
of the Greeksd Sparta and Athens had done the same thing 
for many years past. The Spartan Eucles happened to be in 
Susa at that time, and Pelopidas accordingly w^ent there in 3G7, 
whereupon Antiochus from Arcadia, Archidamus from Elis, and 
Timagoras and Leon from Athens journeyed there too. Pelo¬ 
pidas laid stress on the services which Thelies had rendered Persia 
from the time of Xerxes to that of Agesilaus (see Chapter i. 
p. 11), and the Athenian Timagoras seconded his efforts. The 
king then asked what the Thebans wanted. Pelopidas replied 
that they demanded that JMessenia should retain her independ¬ 
ence, and Athens lay up her ships of war. When this was 
committed to writing as the king’s decision, Leon exclaimed 
to his companions : “ By Zeus, Athenians, you must no^v look 
for another friend instead of the king.” This was brought to 
the king’s ear, and he ordered a rider to be athlcd to the 
document that “If the Athenians could suggest a juster solu¬ 
tion, they should communicate it to him.” After that Leon 
would have nothing more to do with Timagoras; he accused 
him subsequently of treason in Athens, and Timagoras was 
put to death. The Elean Archidamus was on the Theban 
side, but the Arca<lian Antiochus refused to accept any presents 
from the king, and told his superiors, the Ten Thousand, that 
the king no doubt had plenty of bakers, cooks and enp- 
bearers, but no men in his establishment, while as for tlie 
famous golden {dane-ti’ce, presented to Darius by the Lydian 
Pythias and placed over tlu' royal tlirone, it was not large 
enough to shelter a grasshopjter. 
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The Theban envoys returned home, accompanied by a 
Persian who was bearer of the royal rescript. Thebes sum¬ 
moned a meeting of her allies (in 367), and after the Persian 
had shown the king’s seal and read the letter aloud, the 
Thebans called U])Oii the representatives of the various states 
to swear that they would observe the commands contained 
therein. But the deputies refused. They had come, they 
said, to receive communications, not to pass resolutions; that 
was the function of an assembly of the league, to be held in 
a suitable place, as soon as a question of war arose. The 
members of the Theban league thus took up the natural 
position that a hegemony was only to be resorted to in a 
casus helU, and that in that event a special resolution was 
necessary to decide on future action. The supremacy of 
Persia was rejected. The Thebans now tried to get the oath 
taken by means of deputations to the various states. But 
the Corinthians at once declared that they did not want to 
bind themselves by oath to the king of Persia. Thus, as 
Xenophon remarks, the Theban scheme for procuring ad¬ 
herents came to an end. With this failure Thebes had of 
her own accord descended from the lofty position in which 
the battle of Leuctra had placed her. At Leuctra she had 
shown that manly vigour decides the destinies of states. She 
had now endeavoured to thrust the supremacy of Persian 
gold iq)on Greece. Greece had once more lost its moral leader, 
whom it had scarcely won. 

The Thebans were thus obliged after all to compass their 
object by means of their own resources. They did not shrink 
from the task, but took action in every quarter. In the 
Peloponnese Epamiiiondas had already succeeded in persuading 
the Achaeans to join the Theban confederation. He had 
effected this by his good treatment of the Achaean aristocrats.^ 
But it was now asserted by many, especially in Arcadia, that 
in doing so he had only served the interests of Sparta. Thebes 
therefore despatched harmosts, who established a strict demo- 
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cratic regime in Achaia. This aroused discontent The 
banished aristocrats returned to Achaia and recovered the 
country for Sparta. Great confusion prevailed in Sicyon ; a 
certain Euphron made himself tyrant, but was ex])elle(l the 
city and put to death in Thebes. Phlius remained loyal to 
Sparta.^ In the north and east Athens was at first fairly 
successful. In 365 Timotheus took Samos from the Persian 
Tigranes, some Athenian cleruchies being sent to the island, 
and also captured Sestos, Methone, Pydna, Potidaea, and 
Torone for Athens; but he failed to secure the coveted 
Amphipolis. Oropus, which was always a bone of contention 
between Athens and Thebes, fell into the hands of the 
Thebans in the year 366. In the Peloponnese the Athenians 
did harm to the Thebans by concluding an alliance w’ith the 
Arcadians through their representatives, the Ten Tliousand,"^ 
whereupon Corinth, whom the growing power of Athens 
inspired with anxiety, withdrew from her alliance with that 
city. But in a short time the Corinthians became uneasy at 
their own isolated position, and made peace with Thebes, with 
the consent of the Spartans. Thebes would have liked to 
obtain more, viz. an alliance ; but the Corinthians could not 
make up their minds to this. Phlius followed the example 
of Corinth. It was a sign of Sparta’s decline that states 
like Corinth and Phlius, although thoroughly well-disposed 
towards her, did not like to remain her allies, simply be¬ 
cause they felt that Sparta no longer had the power to protect 
them.^ 

This state of affairs in the Peloponnese, already complicated 
enough, assumed a still more unsatisfactory complexion owing 
to the quarrel between Arcadia and Elis. The Eleans cap¬ 
tured Lasium in Triphylia, which the Arcadians had formerly 
wrested from them. The Arcadians, however, reconquered 
it, marched up to Olympia and took possession of tlio festival 
precincts. They were joined by the Elean democrats, while 
the Spartans and some Achaeans took the side of the Eleans. 
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When the time fur the Ohniipic festival of -'104 arrived, the 
Arca<lians began it in conjunction with the Pisatae, who liad 
presided over the games in old days. The Eleans, however, 
sent for help from Achaia and advanced in battle array l)efore 
the contests were over. The Arcadians took up a position 
on the banks of the Cladeus with 2000 Argives and 400 
Athenian cavalry. In the fight which ensued the Eleans were 
victorious, and pursued the enemy as far as the great altar 
of Zeus; at this point they were fiercely attacked by sorties 
from the porticoes, the council-chamber and the temple of 
Zeus, and were forced to retreat, and finally they abandoned 
all attempt to penetrate within the sacred j^recincts. 

The Arcadians now took possession of the treasures in the 
temple in order to pay the contingent of Eparitoi. The ^Man- 
tineans considered this a profanation, and many of the Ten 
Thousand disapproved of it. The result was that as a rule 
only those who could support themselves remained in the 
ranks of the Eparitoi, and the force thus accpiired an aristo¬ 
cratic almost Laconian character. In consequence those who 
had laid hands on the treasures of the temple summoned the 
Thebans to their aid, while the majority of the Arcadians 
abandoned the struggle and made a j)eace with Elis. The 
Theban auxiliaries, how^ever, behaved in a very arbitrary 
manner in Arcadia. While the Arcadians in Tegea were cele¬ 
brating a festival to commemorate the peace concluded with 
Elis, the commander of the 300 Theban hoplites wLo were in 
the city arrested the aristocrats who were taking part in the 
festival and threw them into prison.^ But ho had only 
captured a few of the Man tineans, who were the most danger¬ 
ous of all, and the citizens of Mantinea, who need not have 
concerned themselves so much about this imprisonment of a 
handful of their countrymen, as if it involved submission to 
the yoke of Thebes, demamled that the prisoners should be 
brought to trial before the Ten Thousand. The Theban com¬ 
mander allowed himsedf to ])c intimidated and released tlie 
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prisoners, pleading as an excuse for Ins act of violence that 
he had ])een informed that the men had engaged in a con¬ 
spiracy with S])arta against Thebes. The Arcadians pre¬ 
ferred a complaint against 1dm in Tlie]>es; Epami?ion<las, 
however, is said to have replied that the man had acted more 
rightly in arresting tlie prisoners than in releasing them, 
because it would have been an act of treason to make peace 
without the consent of Thebes. If Epaminondas really exjiressed 
himself in this fashion, he was wrong according to (Ireek 
notions, for the Arcadians were at liberty to put an end to 
their quarrel with Elis whenever they liked. Of course the 
rulers of Thebes could not help being annoyed at their iidlu- 
ence being disregarded in the Peloponnese, and this would 
account for the anger of Epaminondas. The JVIantineans and 
other Arcadians, however, came to the conclusion that tlie 
The])ans were really only aiming at establishing their supre¬ 
macy, and they appealed to Athens and Sparta for help 
against Thebes. The confusion in Arcadia had now reached 
its utmost limits. No one knew who was master, the Ten 
Thousand or the individual states, and neither the former nor 
the latter knew what the}" really wanted.' 

This was an inducement to Thebes to intervene with greater 
vigour than before (3(32). Things had now come to such 
a pass that she had not only to subdue enemies, but also to 
intimidate allies, otherwise the revolt would spread. In the 
last few years she had strained every nerve to extend her 
influence, and not without success. In Bocotia itself she ha<i 
effaced the last traces of resistance by annihilating Orcho 
menus; some of the Orchomenians were put to death, and 
the rest sold into slavery. In Thessaly too the Thebans 
had become supreme, at the sacrifice, it is true, of the life of 
Pelopidas, who had met his death in 3G4 in lighting against 
Alexander of Phoi'ae.'^ Lastly, they luul shown uncommon 
em'rgy in tlnuh’ bold attemj>t to wrest the supn'macy of the 
sea from the Athenians. They had built a fleet, and, by 
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means of the connections formed more than thirty years 
jjefore, had stirred up the leading allies of Athens, Rhodes, 
Chios, and Byzantium, against the head of the confederacy.^ 
In the midst of these ambitious schemes they suddenly dis¬ 
covered that the Peloponnesians wished to escape from their 
control, and this had to be prevented at all hazards. 

Epaminondas came to the Peloponnese with some Boeo¬ 
tians, Euboeans, and Thessalians; the Phocians refused to 
accompany him on the ground that it was a war of aggression, 
in Avhich they were not bound to co-operate. In the Pelopon¬ 
nese he was joined by the Argives, the Messenians, and the 
southern Arcadians, who as neighbours of the Spartans were 
their enemies. On his march he halted first at Nemea, 
because he hoped to be able to intercept the Athenian army 
despatched to the assistance of the Spartans. But the 
Athenians had chosen to send their troops by sea to the 
Peloponnese. Accordingly he advanced to the allied city 
of Tegea, and Xenophon praises him for drawing up his army 
in this city, out of sight of the enemy. In point of fact 
the position was admirably chosen. He had thrust himself 
between his two most dangerous enemies, Sparta and Man- 
tinea. His first plan was to deal the former a crushing blow 
from this point. Agesilaus had marched away from Sparta 
with the Spartan army in a north-westerly direction, so that 
only a few fighting men were left in Sparta and the road 
thither from Tegea was open. Epaminondas made a sudden 
march on the deserted city. And if Agesilaus had not been 
apprised of it, the Thebans would have cajjtured the city, 
which would at all events have been a remarkable occurrence, 
although of no significance for the issue of the war,—something 
like the surprise of Berlin by Hadik in the year 1757. As it 
was, Agesilaus arrived there before him, and Epaminondas 
only captured a portion of the lower city; he did not venture 
to attack the upper city. p]ventually Archidamus inflicted 
some damage on him with a handful of brave men, and 
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he retired once more to Tegea, in order to execute a similar 
manneuvre from there in a northerly direction. He ordered 
his cavalry to march on Mantiriea; perhaj)s they might 
succeed in taking it. But the Athenian auxiliaries had just 
arrived there. Their cavalry at once made a sortie and 
repulsed the Thebans. On this occasion Gryllus, Xenophon’s 
son, was slain, who was serving with his brother Diodorus in 
the Athenian cavalry. 

Epaminondas now determined to fight a decisive ])attlo 
with the enemy, who were drawn up near Mantinea. In this 
battle the Thebans fought with their allies above nientioned 
against an army comj^osed of Spartans, northern Arcadians, 
Eleans, Achaeans, and Athenians, and commanded by an 
Arcadian. The former were about 30,000, the latter over 
20,000 strong. Ejmminondas’ tactics are much admired by 
Xenophon. He acted as if he had no intention of making an 
attiick on that day, but was about to encamp, and then sud¬ 
denly brought his attacking force into line. When the Theban 
army advanced, the enemy were bus}’’ forming into ranks. 
According to Xenophons vivid description, Epaminondas’ 
army advanced like a trireme which is going to nin down a 
hostile vessel. As at Leuctra, he opposed his best troops to 
the best of the enemy, assailing their right wing with his left. 
His splendid cavalry routed that of the enemy. To prevent 
the Athenians, who were stationed on the enemy's left wdng, 
from coming to the aid of the Spartans, he made a demon¬ 
stration against them. In a word, it was a masterly piece of 
tactics. Epaminondas won the day, but fell in the battle. 
He lived just long enough to hear that his side was victorious ; 
he then had the javelin drawn from his wound and expired. 
The Thebans made no use of their victory; their spirit had 
vanished with the death of their leader. Eventually the 
Athenians even killed many cavalry and peltasts belonging to 
the Theban army.^^ 

Xenophon concludes his account of this ]>attle and his 
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whole work ^\ith the following wordri :—‘‘ The exact contrary 
of what everybody had expected now happened. For as 
almost the whole of Greece had met in battle, so every one 
thought that the victorious side would henceforth be the 
masters, and the comjuered the subjects. God, however, so 
ordered the event that both sides erected trophies of victory 
without hindrance from each other, and both as concpierors 
d(ilivered up the dead and as conquered received them,—both 
too, while claiming to have won the day, derived no advantage 
from the battle, neither in point of territory nor as regards 
dominion. Indecision and confusion reigned even more iii 
Greece after the battle than before it.^’ 

A comparison may here be peimitted, which will throw 
light on the situation in Greece after the battle of IMantinca. 
The surrounding circumstances and the character of the 
general who falls in the moment of victory recall the battle 
of Liitzen and Gustavus zVdolphus. Like Epaminondas, 
(Listavus Adolphus had undertaken a noble and honourable 
task, and both devoted themselves to it with lofty enthusiasm 
and great magnanimity. But both of them were fettered by 
considerations of another kind. Epaminondas had not only 
to humble Sparta, ho had also to consider the welfare of 
Thebes; Gustavus Adolphus had not merely to rescue Pro- 
te.stantism, but also to make Sweden a great nation, and with 
both men home interests occasionally pushed those of the 
greater cause into the background. Both fought tlie ]>attle 
in which they fell after a retreat from points at which tiny 
hail attem])ted great things without success. With the death 
of both the glory of their respective states was really at an 
end, much more so indeed in the case of Thebes than in that 
of Sweden. The policy of Sweden after Liitzen and that of 
Thebes after Mantinea lost its old disinterested character. 
Henceforth the two states pursue a policy of pure selfish¬ 
ness. Sweden’s connection with France is a i)arallel to that 
of Thebes with Persia. 
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Tiie life of Epaminondas clearly shows that the good done 
by an individual is not always in proportion to his personal 
charm. Epaminondas confronts us as a thoroughly pure, 
loveable character. He is equally great as a citizen and as 
a general. He seems scarcely to have had an enemy ; even 
j)olitical opponents, like Xenophon, value him highly. But 
was his active career beneficial for Greece ? Assuredly in one 
point, that he destroyed the predominance of Sparta and 
restored JMessenia to her old position, and thus furthered the 
liberty of Greece. The ancients lay stress on this as his 
merit. But his policy in Arcadia was of doubtful value, and 
as for the unity of Greece, Avhich the Greeks themselves no 
doubt cared very little about, he did nothing for it, and could 
not have done anything, with the views which he held. For 
in annihilating Orchomenus, he only embittered the opponents 
of Thebes all the more, and in thinking that he could deprive 
the Athenians of their fleet and found a Theban maritime 
league, he committed an almost inconceivable error from a 
practical point of view. AVas it possible for Thebes to turn 
the alliance of cities like Byzantium and Ithodes to better 
account than Athens had been able to do ? Thebes was not 
even able to make a firm ally of Arcadia. The utterly sei'vile 
behaviour of Thebes to Persia, the worst blot on her history, 
may have been due to the more restless nature of PeIo])idas ; 
but Epaminondas gave his approval to it. The Aaunting 
am])ition of their two great generals dragged the Thebans into 
enter 2 )rises which were beyond their ]>owers. Death perhaps 
did them l)oth, Pelopidas as well as Epaminondas, a good 
service in removing them in the full tide of their victorious 


careers. 
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NOTES 

1. Thebes aims at a hegemony over Greece, Xen. 7, 1, 33. For 

see the close of this volume.—Thebes appeals to Persia, 
Xen. 7, 1, 33-40. 

2 . The third campais^n of Epaminondas in the Peloponne&e, 
Xen. 7, 1, 41-43. 

3. Euphron, Xen. 7, 1, 44-46 ; 3, 1-12 : in 7, 2 Xenophon 
gives a detailed account of the affairs of Phlius. Diodorus (15, 70) 
is wrong in his chronology. 

4. The Thebans occupy Oropus, Xen. 7, 4, 1 ; Diod. 15, 76 ; 
cf. von Stern, 209. Exploits of Timotheus, Schaefer, Demostli. 
1, 100 seq.—Alliance of the Athenians with the Arcadians, Xen. 
7, 4, 2, 3. 

5. Corinthian affairs, Xen. 7, 4, 4 seq. Corinth, Phlius, and 
Argos make peace witli Thebes ; Xen. 7, 4, 10 acknowledges the 
proper conduct of the Corinthians. 

6. For the internal dissensions in Arcadia cf. von Stern, 226. 
4die Atlienians send the Arcadians some cavalry to help tliem 
against the Spartans ; as long as the cavalry did not set foot in 
Laconia, this step did not involve Athens in war with Sparta. 
For similar instances see vol. ii. p. 309 and p, 517.—An auxiliary 
force from Syracuse helps the Spartans to recomjuer Sellasia, Xen. 
7, 4, 12.—War between the Eleans and the Arcadians ; struggle 
to obtain possession of Olurus (365) ; alliance of the Eleans with 
the Spartans ; struggle to obtain possession of Cromnus ; fighting 
at Olympia (364), Xen. 7, 4, 13-32. Dispute of the Mantineans 
with the fJLvptoiy Xen. 7, 4, 33.—Events in Tegea, Xen. 7, 4, 
36-40. 

7. The Arcadians apply to Athens, Xen. 7, 5, 1 ; Diod. 15, 82. 
—-Fragments of a decree of alliance between Athens and Arcadia, 
issue<l some weeks before the battle of Mantinea, under the Archon 
Molon, 362-61, liiNt exjdained by Kohler and afterwards printed 
in the C. I. A. 2, 57^’ and 112=bitt. 83; cf. von Stern, 238. 

8. Destruction of tlie Orchomenians, Diod. 15, 79; Pans. 
(9, 15, 3) seems to place it at too early a date; cf. von Stern, 224. 

0. Muller (von Stern, 223) has suggested that the Orchomenian 
iTrTrets were not to blame at all, but were enticed into a trap. 
According to von Stern (219) the oliject of the war in Thessaly in 
364 was to facilitate the acquisition of maritime supremacy.— 
Boastfulness of Epaminondas in Aesch. tt. Tapair, 32. But is it 
true ? 
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9. For the endeavours of the Thebans to gain the control of the 
sea, see von Stern, 216 seq. Of. also the close of this volume.— 
According to Pausanias, 9, 23, 8, Larymna, a seaport, joined the 
Theban side. Theban enterprises, Diod. 15, 78-79: 100 ships; 
Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium secede from Athens. There was a 
ferment too in Ceos, according to an inscription, Kohler, Mitth. 2, 
142 = Ditt. 79. Epaminondab himself was in Tlirace, where Tim<j- 
theus had iq) to that time done good service h)r Atlieiis ; cf. Hock, 
De rebus ab Athenieus. in Tliiacia, etc. Kil. 1876, p. 24 seq.— 
Cf. also Curtins, 3^, 761. 

10 . For the account of the battle of Maiitinea in Diod. 15, 

85-89, cf. von Stern, 233. Diodorus’ principal mistake is that 
he brings the cavalry skirmish in which Gryllus fell and which 
had nothing to do with the battle of Mantiuea into the battle itself 
Besides, his description of the battle contains a great deal of mis¬ 
placed rhetoric, a point which does not seem to have been ]>ruved 
in detail. Ejtaminondas is riddled with darts, of which he rira Ik 
T ov crw/Aaros rovrois 'i)^vv€To rovs iTrtffiepofJi^h'Ovs, This is 

enough to remind us of Baron Munchhausen. If this is nonsense, 
the passage in 15, 86, that Epaminondas €yv(x) Si avrov Kpivai ror 
Kivdyvov and e/SaXe tov -^yovpevov rwr AaKcdai/xortwr, is a pointless 
invention. What was the good of it ? The death of a general 
whose name is unknown to history cfuild not have deei<le<l any¬ 
thing. Conduct of this kind on the part of a commander is sinlrd 
to an Asiatic battle, where everything depends on tlie life of tin* 
king, and the authority of Diodoius must have taken it from a 
source of that kind. Cf tlic battle of Cunaxand, 23^; of Tssus 
(17, 33) ; of Gaugamela (17, 60'^ ; there is some jx-iiit in it in the^^ 
case«. But is it likely that Epaminondas risked ever} thing in order 
to dispose of an obscure worthy who happeneil to he in command of 
the enemy? All this justifies the comment of Polybius (12, 23 
seq.) on the unintelligibility of Ephorus’ description of the battle 
of Wantinea, that Ephorus had no idea of a land battle; and 
coiHequently the general assumption that Ephorus is Diodorus’ 
authority fur the battle rests on a good foundation. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

SICILY AND ITALY IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY — PARALLEL BETWEEN THE EASTERN AND 
WESTERN DIVISIONS OF THE GREEK WORLD 

We now turn to the western half of the Greek World. In 
tlie last volume we saw how Dionysius maintained his rule in 
SjTacuse (104 B.c.) He secured it fortifying his capital, 
whicli included not only the whole of the island of Ortygia, 
from which he expelled the citizens, but also a portion of the 
adjoining mainland, consequently of Achradina, and comprised 
an arsenal and naval port. He had, it is true, to quell a 
serious insurrection of the Syracusans. But he achieved this 
by means of Spartan aid, a Corinthian envoy living in Syracuse, 
who encouraged tlie citizens’ aspirations towards independence, 
being murdered at the instigation of a Spartan who was also 
living there. The tyrant then subdued the Sicels and Greeks 
in the east of Sicily, and settled some Campanian mercenaries 
in the islan<l. We saw that the weak point of Syracuse as a 
fortified city lay in the fact that it was to a certain extent 
commamled by the high ground west of and overhanging 
Achradina (vol. ii. p. 473 seq.) Dionysius included this high 
triangular plateau within the line of the fortifications of his 
capital ])y building a wall round its sides. He began with 
the northern wall, which had a length of 30 stades, and was 
com 2 )lcted by 60,000 workmen in 20 days—a })iece of work in 
the style of the old kings of Egypt, He then, in 399, pre- 
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pared an enormous quantity of material of -vrar. The first 
cataj)ults and the first warships provided with five banks of 
oars are said to have been constructed at this time. He 
increased his fleet to 310 w'arships. His aim was not only to 
maintain his supremacy in Syracuse, but also to put an end to 
the Carthaginian rule in Sicily. After entering into friendly 
relations with Messana and Rhegium, and especially with 
Locri, in the year 397 he called on the Carthaginians to give 
the Greek cities in Sicily their freedom. On the demand 
being rejected, he declared war. 

He advanced with a large army, mostly composed of mer¬ 
cenaries, to the western side of the island, and conquered the 
greater jmrt of it. He captured the strongest cities—the 
mountain-city of Eryx and the immensely strong island-city 
of Motye, the latter after a siege by means of a dam, related 
in detail l)y Diodorus. But these successes "were partly due 
to the unprepared state of the Carthaginians. They now 
made their preparations, and in 39G came to Sicily wdth a 
larger army thnn Dionysius was able to assemble. On this 
occasion they took a different route from their usual one. 
They first proceeded northwards, evidently in order to deprive 
Dionysius of his support at Messana and in Lower Italy. They 
captured Messana, defeated the tyrant’s fleet in vsight of !Mount 
Etna, and blockaded him in Syracuse, wLere he was exposed to 
serious danger, as the Syracusans began a fresh agitation and 
tried to recover their liberty. But Sparta again interposed. 

A Spartan envoy declared in favour of Dionysius on behalf of 
his city, and the tyrant had another piece of good fortune, 
for a ]dague broke out in the Carthaginian camp and carried 
off a large part of the army. The tyrant availed himself of 
the enemy^s embarrassment to carry out a skilfully-planned 
surprise of their fleet and army, and he might have annihilated 
the Carthaginian force around Syracuse if the su(‘cess of the 
moment had been his sole object. But with great cunning he 
allow^ed the Carthaginian citizens in the army to escajx), thus 
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securing a support in case he wanted to make peace with 
Carthage. He took the best mercenaries in the hostile army, 
the Iberians, into his service. The Carthaginians ])eing shortly 
afterwards hard pushed by a rebellion among their African 
subjects, he became for the moment the real master of all 
Sicily. But he did not make use of his power to drive the 
Carthaginians entirely out of the island, lie abandoned his 
ambitious plans, the pursuit of which would have only involved 
him in constant wars with Carthage, wars in which he would 
often have had to hazard his own existence, for he knew 
perfectly well that the Syracusans would revolt again if the 
Carthaginians defeated him. The main point for him was his 
rule in Syracuse. The Carthaginians, he calculated, would in 
the long run leave liim alone if he did not molest them too 
much. Ho therefore turned against those Greeks Avho were 
still independent, deeming them to be less dangerous opponents 
than Carthage, with the object of at all events incorpox\iting 
a part of Lower Italy in his empire, even if it could not 
embrace the whole of Sicily, 

An opportunity for making war in Italy was afforded him 
in 394 by a piece of encroachment on the part of the Ehegines, 
who installed some Naxians and Cataneans, Ixanished by 
I)ionysius, in Mylae on the north coast of Sicily, the modern 
IMila/zo, and attacked the town of Messana, which was subject 
to Dionysius. But the troops of Dionysius in Messana 
i’e])elled the attack and conquered Mylae, in 39.3. Thus 
I)iouvsius was at war with the Italian Greeks, while in Sicily 
he had still to contend with the Carthaginians, and even with 
some of the Sicel tribes. He achieved no success a<^ainst 
Tauromenium, which was occupied by the Siccls, but that 
was of no importance, and he defeated the Carthaginian 
Magon. He was thus aide to turn his attention to Rhegiiini. 

His first attack failed, and even had the result that the 
Greeks of Lower Italy became more closely united. There 
nas all the more reason for this, as tliey were being threatened 
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from the north by another enemy, a people of Samnite 
extraction, who were called Lucanians, and had waged war 
against Thurii as early as the fifth century, at the time 
when the Spartan Cleandridas, father of tlylippus, was in 
command of the Thurians. I>ut the resistance of the liberty- 
loving Greeks was not crowned with success.^ 

In 39:3 Dionysius was prevented by another Carthaginian 
attack from invading Italy, but this struggle was soon termi¬ 
nated by a peace, in which Carthage recognized the tyrant as 
ruler of a largo part of eastern Sicily. He was therefore able, 
in 390, to advance once more upon Iihegiuin, but it was now 
assiste<l by the Italian Greeks (with the exception of the 
Locrians who declared for Dionysius) under the leadership of 
Croton, so that the tyrant's attack was again a failure. There¬ 
upon he made an alliance with the barbarians against the 
Greeks, and the Lucanians inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Thurians in the neighbourhood of Laos, The Italian Greeks 
were now no longer able to encounter Dionysius with their 
old energy. In 389 he renewed the war against them, and 
defeated them on the river Helleporos in the district of 
Caulonia. The result of this battle was a complete revolution 
in Lower Italy. Dionysius captured Caulonia on the Ionian 
and Hipponium on the Tyrrhenian Sea, brought the inhabit¬ 
ants of these places to Syracuse (388), and gave their territory 
to Locri, which consequently formed a kind of boundary-line 
in the empire of Dionysius. Khegium had to surrender its 
fleet. He then made fresh demands on the Ehegines, compli¬ 
ance with which would have placed them at his mercy. They 
rejected them. He then blockaded the city, and forced it to 
capitulate by famine. Thus the whole southern corner of 
Italy fell under the rule of that tyrant (387). 

His campaigns ended in this way about the time that the 
Greeks of the East accepted the Peace of Antalcidas. Their 
acceptance of it was due in no small measure, as we have already 
seen (Chapter iv,), to the fleet which Dionysius sent to the 
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assistance of his Spartan allies at this time. lie was nuw at 
the zenith of his power, su 2 )remo in the Greece of the A\"est, as 
S^Mita was in the Greece of the East, and he proved more 
successful in maintaining his supremacy than lii> allies, 
whose power re(|uired external support more than Ids. 

For a time we hear nothing of Dionysius, which is partly 
due to the plan on which Diodorus, our princij)al autliority, 
arranges his narrative ; partly also to the fact tliat the tyrant, 
who was now firmly seated on the throne and ruling without 
opposition, gave the historian, who was specially interested 
in wars, less occasion for Avriting about him. Nevertheless 
he had to fight again with Carthage in 3S8, which on this 
occasion attacked him by way of Italy, lie, however, shook 
off the enemy, and the result Avas the same in 379, Avhen 
they repeated their attempt and restored the city of Hipponiuni. 
In coiisec^uence of a pestilence Avhich broke out among them, 
they returned to Africa. The frequent menace of danger on 
the side of Italy, Avhether from Italian poAvers or from the 
Carthaginians, inspired the tyrant with the idea of jArotccting 
the southern point of Italy by a Avail and trench, to be con¬ 
structed across the narrow isthmus dividing the Lametinic 
Gulf, north of Ilipponium, from the Gulf of Scylletium in the 
Ionian Sea,—the neck of land to the south of Catanzaro. 
Yet he encroached beyond this boundary-line, the fortification 
of AAdiich AA"as never carried out, and made himself master of 
Croton, perhaps in 370, plundered the temple of Hera Lacinia, 
and gaAX‘ Scylletium to the Locrians. His sovereignty did not 
extend further into Italy, but his influence penetrated as far 
as the Adriatic, Avherc he founded the city of Lissus on the 
coast of Illyria. He AA^as on friendly terms Avith Alcetas, 
prince of the Molossians, Avho aa^s living as an exile in Syra¬ 
cuse in 385. In 384 his mercenaries actually rescued some 
Greeks from Illyrian barbarians. He recouped himself for 
this generous action in the same year by the pillage of the 
rich temple of Ilithyia near Caere in Etriu’ia. Ho con- 
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eluded treaties with the Gauls, who were pressing Rome haid 
about this time. 

The mercenaries were the jirivileged class in his empire; 
next came the Syracusan citizens. Individual cities possibly 
may have enjoyed greater freedom than others, but as a rule 
he disposed of the life and ])roperty of his sulgects like a true 
tyrant. To o])tain the money he wanted, he was not above 
resorting to strange devices, so Lmg as he attained his object 
by them. Tampering with the coinage and cuiinin£:ly-de\ ised 
schemes for jdundering private individuals are recorded. The 
introduction of a uniform coinage into his empire furthered 
his objects. The silver coinage of all cities su])ject to him 
was stopped; the only city with a mint was Syracuse, the 
coins of which are of the greatest beauty at this very time. 
Dionysius did a great deal for the material prosperity of his 
capital, which by his efforts became the greatest city of the 
Greek world. He possessed the best army and the largest 
fleet of the age. He was cruel and suspicious, but belonged 
to the category of tyrants who make merry over the world, 
like Cleisthenes of Sicyon. The moral weakness of the 
majority of the men with whom he was brought in contact, 
only inspired liim with contempt. His low opinion of mam 
kind went so far that he embellished his own amateur trage¬ 
dies with moral sayings, among which was the following: 
“The^yra?^«/s is the mother of all injustice.’' On gaining a 
prize-wreath in Greece for an intellectual performance of this 
kind, he was as jfleased as a child. The Athenians too were 
polite enough to crown his tragedies, as he had become their 
ally. The story that out of joy at this tardy recognition— 
for up to that time everyone who was not afraid of him and 
even a few of his own dependants had made fun of his bad 
poetry—he drank so freely as to die from the effects (jf it, may 
have been a humorous invention on tln^ j)art of liis con- 
tcmporarie.s, who, in tlie words of the jjrovcr]), “ He laughs 
best, who laughs last,” Avere glad to bnvo seen the end of the 
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blasphemous and arrogant tyiunt. For the rest, he was not 
only the most powerful man but the cleverest politician of his 
time. He came to terms with the Carthaginians, ruled over 
Sicily and a j)art of Lower Italy, and interfered in Greek 
affairs in such manner that the cause supported by him was 
usually successful for a longer or shorter period. In he 
brought about the conclusion of the King’s Peace, in 373 he 
assisted the Spartans against the Athenians, on which occasion, 
it is true, Iphicrates defeated him ; in 369, on the other hand, 
the Syracusan auxiliaries distinguished themselves in the war 
against the Thebans who were invading the Peloponnese, and 
in 368 they hel])ed the Spartans to achieve the great triumph 
of the ‘tearless battle.’ Dionysius was valued in Greece 
whenever he was wanted. Otherwise he was placed in the 
same category with the Persian king : in the eyes of patriotic 
Greeks they were the two chief enemies of liberty. This 
accounts for Lysias proposing at the Olympic Games in the 
year 388—a proposal which, it is true, was not carried out— 
to exclude Dionysius from competing for the prize in the 
chariot-race. “ 

There were still, however, some independent states in 
Italy. The most important was Tarentum, which was under 
the influence of the wise and highly cultivated Archytas, who 
had been repeatedly chosen strategus, and was a follo\ver of 
the Pythagorean doctrines. But Tarentum, which became 
more and more notorious for its luxury, had no intention of 
crossing the tyrant’s path; it was content to maintain its own 
indejjendeace, and that of its nearest allies, by means of 
mercenary troops. Of these allies Heraclea came first, and 
then Metapontium and Thurii. On the Tyrrhenian Sea 
Elea and Neapolis preserved their independence. But ail 
these cities had a hard task in maintaining their position 
against the rising power of the native Lucanians, wdio had 
brought Laos and no doubt Poseidonia too under their power 
a.s early as 390, and on the Ionian Sea held the mountainous 
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country near Croton, the seat of places of remote antiquity, 
said to have been founded by Phiioctetes, such as Petclia, 
Chone, and Cifniisa. It is evident that the Lucanians were on 
terms of close and continuous intercourse with Dionysius, to 
whom they appear to have abandoned the city of Croton and 
the temple of the Lacinian Hera. P>y their occupation i>f a 
tract of country stretchinj^ from the Tyn-lienian to the Ionian 
Sea, they divided the (rreeks of Italy at this time into two 
disconnected sections.'^ 

The events in Western Greece narrated in tin's chapter 
have an additional interest of a special kind. They are a 
somewhat inoditied reproduction of those in the East. The 
Greeks of Sicily are attacked by Carthage about the same 
time that the I^ersians assume a hostile attitmlo towards 
Athens (about 410), but while the latter accomplish little by 
means of their money, the Carthaginians achieve a great deal 
with their well-led mercenaries. About the year 400 only 
the east of Sicily was in Greek hands. But at this stage the 
colossus of Carthage is confronted l)y the power of the older 
Dionysius, who defends Greek nationality but cru>hes liberty, 
just as in the East Sparta, the oj)pressor of the Greeks of 
Europe, which is in elo^ relations witli Dionysius, protects the 
Greeks of Asia against Pei>ia fur a time. And at this jioint 
the dates actually correspond. Dionysius begins his great 
Carthaginian war in 397, the Spartans their war against 
Persia in 39G, when they perceive that the Persians are 
seriously threatening Greece, and the Persians plan their 
attack just when the surprised and discomfited Carthaginians 
have collected their forces and are bent on destroying Syra¬ 
cuse. But while the relations betw^een Persia and Greece in 
the j)eriod now following are to a certain extent known, tho.se 
between Dionysius and Carthage are much less so. Tliis 
much howxver is clear, that from hencefortli there' is just as 
little permanent hostility between these tw'o western ]H)\vers 
as between Sparta and Persia, nnd w'e see that Dionysius 
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occasionally courts the friendship of Curthu^i^o just in the 
same Wcay as the Si)artans du that of the king of Tor.'-ia. 
But the nature of the relations of the hostile j)o\vers is 
marked by a great difference in the East and the \Vv-t. On 
the whole energy is as much a characteristic of the action of 
Greeks and barbarians in the West as want of vig(»ui' and 
nonchalance are in the East. National feeling is stronger in 
the West than in the East; before Dionj^sius begins liis great 
war against Carthage in 397, the barbarians in Sicily are put 
to death in a sudden rising, which recalls the Sicilian Vespers 
of 1282 A.D. In the East the campaigns of Agesihius are 
inspired by a certain consciousness of the contra^t between 
Greeks and barbarians; but soon there is not a (ireck state 
to be found there which does not fall doAvn and worsliip at 
the shrine of Persian gold. In the West Innite force prevails, 
ill the East intrigue. There are still Greeks left in the We^t 
and they arc combated by Dionysius, just as the indeiiendent 
aspirations of the East are suppressed by the Spartans. But 
the result in the two cases is different. In the West force 
remains triumphant, Dionysius is not punished like the 
Spartans in Thebes and at Leuctra. As a statesman Arclijffas 
of Tarentum is only a tame counterpart of his fellow-Pytha- 
gorean Epaminondas, Dionysius dies in the zenith of las 
power, while Agesilaus ends his life in a foreign land as a 
leader of mercenaries, and the Spartans lose Messenia. 
Lastly, even the action of the northern races in the East 
and the West pr(‘sents a certain analogy; what the Thes¬ 
salians attempt in northern Greece is accomplished by the 
Lucanians in Italy. 

These points of resemblance in the development of the 
East and the West are due in the first instance to the 
similarity of the state of affairs in the two halves of the 
Greek world. But the two divisions exercise a direct influ¬ 
ence on each other. In the first place it is remarkable how 
individual states and even certain individuals play a part 
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simultaneously in the West and in the East. In both sections 
of the Greek world Corinth makes a stand against despotism, 
in the East against Sparta, in the AVcst against Dionysius 
{vuh infra\ while Lysandor, the master of the East, aj>poars 
in the West at the court of his kindred spirit,-the tyrant of 
Syracuse. A Spartan named Pollis, who is mentioned as 
commander of the fleet in the East, also turns up in the 
West, where he is commissioned by Dionysius to sell the 
philosopher Plato as a slave. Alcetas the IVIolossian figures 
in the history of Dionysius and in that of the East. Conon 
endeavours to enlist Dionysius on the side of Athens by 
means of Evagoras, which proves a connection between 
Cyprus and Syracuse. Pharnabazus makes a j)resent of timber 
to the Spartans for ship-building purpose>s, and gives the 
Syracusan Hermocrates money, and ])erhaps sliips as well, to 
enable him to take the field again in Sicily. These tangible 
facts are reinforced by others of a less material kind. For 
must not the pictures on coins of Heracles strangling the 
serpents and fighting the lion, A\diich ajipear about the same 
time in the East and in the West—the former from Phodes 
and Lampsacus as far as Croton, the latter in Tarentum, 
Heraclea, the Ciliciaii Mallns, and the Cyprian Citium—must 
they not be regarded as symbols Avhicli ])rove that in face of 
the attempts to suppress all Idicrty AA'hich emanated chiefly 
from Sparta and Syracuse, the devotees of freedom in the 
remotest cities endeavoured, and Avith success, to get into 
touch AAuth one another, and that a moral tie formed ])y the 
same political ideals united men Acho had perhaps ne\xr seen 
each other ? Lastly, is it too much to assume, considering the 
fact that Archytas Avas a Pythagorean, that Epaminondas 
Avas ])rought up by a Pythagorean, and that l)ionysius had 
stubborn opponents in the rardvs of the Pythagoreans, that the 
Pythagorean Ijrothcrhood aa^is the refuge of li])crty in the 
enslaAmd AA'orld of Greece, and that its labours Avere attended 
with M>ine measure of success? Locking to the leinarkaldc 
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talent of the (crocks for nianagin;;' all tlieir ow'n atikirs and to 
their ajjtitude fur making themselves at home in distant 
countries, such a connection is not impossilde in the case of 
communities who in point of space were far apart. 

AVe now return to Dionysius, to consider the close of his 
reign and the commencement of that of his son. The old 
tyrant had in the end become a lover of peace. He composed 
poetry, and wished to have a court of poets and writers, like 
the most famous tyrants before him. And a certain number 
of them did come to Syracuse. True, there AV(‘re not many 
real poets in existence at that time. Yet one of the most 
valued of them Ihed at his court, the lyric poet riiiloxeniis, 
who kneAv hoAV to vindicate human dignity even to the tyrant s 
face. The story goes that he was sent to the famous })rison 
of the stonc-rpiarries for making some disrespectful remarks 
about Dionysius, Avhose verses he had condemned, but Avas 
taken into favour again after a time by the tyrant, and once 
more honoured with a recital of his poems. Dionysius noAv 
looked for some commendation, but Philoxcnus, instead of 
praising the composition or holding his tongue, said to the 
guards after the royal poet had finished reading, “ Take me 
back to the quarries.” Of philosophers there were Aristippus, 
who played the man of the Avoiid, and Avas Avell paid by the 
tyrant for his ironical comments on life and mankind, and 
Plato, Avho considered the Athenian peoj^ile incai>able of l^e- 
coming virtuous, but in spite of all his bitter experiences AVouhP 
not despair of the Sicilian tyrants, father and son. fIc actu¬ 
ally made DioiiA’sius’son-in-la av, Dion, a couAxrt to his ideals, 
but in so doing excited the suspicion of the tyrant, Avdio sent 
him aAvay. I)ionysius, it aaxs said, had him sold as a slave in 
Aegina by the 8]>ai-tan Pollis. Like pretty nearly everything 
else, poetry and philosophy AAxre only of Axlue to Dionysius 
as objects of ridicule. This being so, Aristippus aaxs the A'ery 
man for the post of court i»hi]osopher, w^hile it required all 
Plato’s ignorance of the AAxrld and mankind and all his 
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kindliness of nature to look for the dawn of a better age from 
a Dionysius. 

When the old tyrant died in 307, he was succeeded by his 
son Dionysius IL He was twenty-eight years of age, and 
neither trained nor fitted for the position which fell to his lot. 
His father from motives of jealousj^ had kept him away from 
all positions of influence, and it soon became evi<lent that he 
was unable to govern an empire which was firmly established 
but encomi^assed by a spirit of mistrust and only maintainable 
by force. His kinsman Dion negotiated a satisfactory peace 
with Carthage, and thus Dionysius IL might have enjoyed a 
peaceful rule. He was not, however, fitted even for govern¬ 
ment in times of peace. It is true he had sense enough to 
see that a ruler requires knowledge, and he was desirous of 
acquiring it. Dion conceived the idea of utilizing this want 
to further a bold scheme. Plato was recalled to Syracuse. 
Through his influence, thought Dion, the tyrant might perhaps 
become a model prince; at all events it was not impossible 
that his presence might have some beneficial results. He 
returned, and in a short time the Syracusan court, following 
the tyrant\s example, was deep in the study of geometry and 
drawing circles and rectangles in the sand ; Dionysius II. even 
repeated the famous maxim of his father: The ti/rannis is 
the mother of all injustice. But he loved a life of pleasure 
still better, and he grew tired of geometry and philosoi^hy. 
Thus the practical jDoliticians of the tyrant’s court, who liad 
been pushed into the background for the moment, gradually 
regained their ascendency. The statesman and historian 
Philistus, like Dion a scion of the royal house, but a decided 
adherent of despotic rule, became the favourite adviser of the 
^amng })rince, and Dion was sent into exile, as a supposed 
intiiguer who wanted to place him«elf upon the throne. 
Plato was <]etaioed at Syracus(‘ f<n' n tinn' and llu'ii al^o dis¬ 
missed. Dion W(‘nt to Oi’cu'ee, w]if>re he as a wealtliy 

pri\ate imlividual and ei>jov‘d univer-'itl iw-^pect. i’lalo. 
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however, was summoned to Syracuse once more, and the 
philosopher actually went for the third time to the ‘ Charybdis,^ 
back to the city which had been a source of so many disap¬ 
pointments to him. But he met with the same treatment as 
on the two former occasions. They grew weary of him. But 
this time a worse fate seemed to threaten him, for the tyrant’s 
mercenaries had conceived a great dislike for the reformer of 
the world, and it was feared that they would murder him. 
The philosopher was a prisoner in the palace gardens in 
Syracuse. At this point Archytas of Tarentum managed to 
procure him an honourable dismissal from Dionysius. Plato 
returned to Greece, and saw his friend Dion at the Olympic 
Games of the year 3G0. Dion was advised on many sides to 
return to Syracuse for the purpose of overthrowing Dionysius. 
Plato dissuaded him from attempting it, but we shall see that 
Dion followed the other advice, and what was the issue of his 
undertaking. In the main the condition of the AVe^t about 
362 B.c. resembles that of the East,—confusion and disorder 
prevail in every quarter. Sicily was divided between Dionysius 
and the Carthaginians, but the rule of Dionysius had so little 
vigour that a change was bound to occur before long. The 
southern extremity of Italy was subject to Dionysius; then 
came a tract of country in the possession of the Lucanians, 
and beyond that the territory of a few independent states, of 
wliich Tarentum alone was of any importance. 


NOTES 

For Sicily our chief autliority is Diodorus, Bk';. 14 and 15. 
But it is only in Bk. 14 that he writes of Sicily in detail, in Bk. 
1.5 he neglects it, becau'ie in the period between the King’s Peace 
and the Battle of Alantinea the East principally occupies his atten¬ 
tion. Only occasional reference is made to Italy.—Of modern 
works cf, for Sicily, Holm, Gepch. Siciliens im Alterthiim, Bd. 2, 
Ddpz. ]'S74 ; Meltzer’s Oesch. der Karthager, Bd. 1, Berl. 1879, 
ami (Aivallari - Holm, Topografia archeologica di Siracusa, Pal. 
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1883, German translation hj Lupus, Der Stadt Syrakus im 
Altertlium, Strassb. 1887. For Lower Italy there is no reliable 
general liistory ; for Fr. Lenorinant's l)ooks on the sn])ject, which 
should supply the j)lace of such a work, cf. vol. l of this history, 
pp. 300, 301. On the other hand the cojuous articles by Lorentz 
on Tarentum, quoted in the same place, are extremely accurate.— 
In ihv case of Sicily I abstain almost entirely from quotations, in 
view of the above-mentioned wniks ; a^^ regards Italy, wherever 
quotation^ are useful in acci>rdanct^ with the above, I generally make 
them ill connection with the numismatics of the dilferent cities, for 
which Heads Historia Nniuoruui, Gardner’s Types, various wiit- 
ings of Imhoof, and the work on Tarentum by Evans quoted below, 
are rich mines of information. 

1. For the Lucanians cf. Nissen, Ilalische Landeskunde, I. 533 
se<p Their appearance so early as the fifth century is only men¬ 
tioned by Polyaen. 2, 10, 2, and Frontiii. 2, 13, 2 in the liistories 
of Cleandridas ; in Diodorus they do not apjoear till the year 393 
(14, 101). 

2. The character of the tyrayinis of Dionysius is exhaustively 
discussed in my Gescli. Sic. im Alt. Ed. 2. J. Beloch, IJ impero 
Siciliano di Dionisio, Roma (Lincei) 1881, gives some additional 
facts. The main point, however, of his work, the attempt to prove 
that the tynuuiis of Dionysius was a sort of constitutional empire, 
is a failure, as I have shown in detail in my Rec. der Abli. m 
Bursian’s Jaliresber. 1881, The Greeks, wlio were compelled to 
put up with so many tyrants, never admitted that tlie tyr^nr/n'}^ bad 
even a semblance of justice. It remain> outside the Greek con¬ 
stitutional sphere as an opx^] dee— 

XmisiiATics.—In the period frein 415-405 b.c. the Sicilian cities 
vieil with each other in the art of die-cutting. For the names of the 
die-cutters cf. Weil, Die Kiinstlerinschriften der Sieilischen Munzen, 
Berl. Winckelmannspr. 1884, The most famous are—Pleraclidas in 
Catana, Eucli<las, Euaenetus, and Cimon in Syracuse, the two last 
of whom originated the splendid Syracusan decadrachmac. The 
characteristic features of the Sicilian coins are the pictures of 
twt)-hor.sed and four-horsed chariots and of river-gods and nynqdis 
(esjiecially Aretlnisa in Syracuse). The destruction of Selinus, 
Himern, Acragas, and Gela from 409 onwards, and the subjugation 
of the eastern lialf of the island by Dionysius, had the result that 
hardly any one but Dionysius jiossessed a mint in Sicily ; I)iony.''ius 
allowed no other silver coinage in his empire, and with tlie aid of 
some of the above-mentioned artists he maintaiiHHl the fame of the 
Syracusan coinage. Cf. Holm, Geseli. Sic. im Alt. IT. 17 4. 1’he 
S\racusan coins were imitated by the Cai tliagiiiians in llie west of 
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the island. There was a city coina.Lt*', however, in Panorinus, 
Eryx, Motye, and Segesta ; the year 409 B.c. is assumed to mark the 
commencement of the decay of Sej^esta, hut there is no foundation 
fur the assumption. The tetradrachmon of Segesta, with the 
picture of the hunter holding up one foot (Head, 145), seems to 
suggest artistic relations with the die-cutters of Lower Italy (r. 
on Croton and Pandosia). I draw attention here to the mythical 
relations between Segesta and the country of Philoctetes in Italy^, 
which was in the neighbourhood of Croton and Pandosia, and 
where the city of Crimisa recalled the river Crimisus near 
Segeshi, 

3. Italy, south-western peninsula, now called Calabria. Its 
history in the first half of the fourth century is rellected in its 
numismatics.—ReEGiuif was conquered by DiouvMUS in 3S7 rDioil. 
14, 111). Up to that time it had turned out fine coins, whicli, after 
the liberation of the city from the fynninis (in 4G1 B.C.), ceased to 
be stamped with the hare and team of mules which were in vogue 
under Anaxila-, and received the Samian type, which had been 
customary lie fore the time of Anaxdas, of the lion s ma-ik on the 
face and on the reverse a seated figure, which is usually, like the 
corrc'-poTiding ligure on T.irentine coins, (hc-ignated as Demos, a 
theory wliich IIea<l, liowever, cuntroverts. In later limes Pegasi 
in the (Jorintliian fashion appear in Rhegium ; this consequently 
begins under the iiitiuence of Timoleon, who a<'Cordiiig to Pint. 
Tim. 9, 10 met with a specially friendly reception in lUiegium. 
—Locri had no mint at this period, whether in conse<picnce of 
strict legislation or of its dependency on Syracuse is unknown.— 
Hipponium was a Locrian colony, near Alonteleone, Str. fj, 25G. 
The olde.-'t coins of Hippnnium, belonging to the fourth century, are 
of broiiz<* with the superscrijition VEIP (with an Oscan Y), win eh 
shows that they were not coined until the city had lost its original 
Greek character. Early coinage was thus (juite as little knouai at 
llippi-ninm as at Locri. The following considerations indicate the 
probable date of it-! ('(jiniuenceiuent. We have only a few historical 
notice." of flitqioninm. It was destroyed in 388 by Dionysius and 
it" territory given to the Locriaiis, Diod. 14, 107. In 379 it was 
re."toivd by the L'arthaginians, Diod. 15, 24, It was caj>turcd by 
Agathocles, ])robab]y in 294 (Diod. 21, 8), but recovered its liberty. 
That IS all that has come down tons. Still we may conjectiue that 
when the Carthaginians \vithdiew, probably in 379 or soon after¬ 
ward", liipponium again became subject to Dionysius. Rut no 
Coins with Oscan lettering would have been minted under lus rule. 
These, therefore, belong to the })t*riod after 35G, in ^^hich year the 
enqiire of Dionysius fell to pieces. Oscaii influence may soon 
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have asserted itself then. The Romans named the place Viho 
Yalentia ; the inscription VEIP points to the fact tliat the name 
Vibo comes from tlie Oscans. See also notes to Chapter 
xxviii. 

We now pass to the next large city, Croton. Accoiding to D. 
Hal. 20, 7, this city, as well as Rhegium, was for twelve years 
under the rule of Dionysius ; it may therefore he assumed that 
Dionysius conquered Croton twelve years before Ins death, ?.c. 
about 379. According to Liv. 24, 3 the ar.r was j/er <hilnn} rnjfta 
by Dionysius. The coins of CToton in earlier times lia\e as a rule 
only the tripod of Apollo ; eventually (about 400, to judg<i from 
the style of the art), a seated figure ajipears here too of Heracles, 
the founder of Croton, and by the side of the tri]jod is Apollo 
slaying the Python. We also find the head of Hera Lacinia and 
that of Apollo. The coins which follow—Apollo’s hea<l vith tripod 
on the reverse—recall, according to Head 83, the electron coins of 
Syracuse, which come after 345 (Timoleon),'so that those of Croton 
cannot be dated between 370-330, as Head (1,1.) says, but must be 
as late as about 345. Consequently in Croton too the coinage 
probably stopped wdth its conquest by Dionysius, and did not recom¬ 
mence immediately after the death of the old tyrant. Orotoniate 
coins with the serpent-strangling Heracles have been discussed in 
the note.s to Cliajder iii.— Turina was a colony of Croton (Plin. 
3, 10 : Steph. Byz.) ; according to F. Lcnormant, (4r. Or. 3, 98 
seq., its site was between Bagni di S. Eufemia and the sea. It has 
exceptionally beautiful coins with the head of the nymph Terina 
and a seated figure, Nike or tlie Siren Ligeia. Head ^10) and Evans 
(‘^ The Horsemen of Tarentum,'’ 41; say that Terina vas given to 
tlie Locrians by Dionysius in 388 ; but Diod. 14, 106, 107 states 
this only of Hipponium ami C^aiilonia. According to Head (1.1.) 
the Triquetra on the third-stater of Terina indicates the 

Sicilian rule (of Dionysius) over the city ; but is it likely that 
Dionysius would have allowed coinage here and nowliere else ? 
And was the Trn^uetra the token of Sicily under Diouysiur. ? On 
the other haml tradition says that Terina was conquered by tlie 
Brettii in 356, Diod. 16, 15. Next come Corinthian staters, wliich 
Head ^^98) places between 388 and 356. But how can tlie infiu- 
eiice of C’ormth he assumed under the tyranny ? Cf. Hea<l, 86. 
Why should the Corinthian style in Terina not have begun in 
Timoleon’s time ? Terina wa'^ destroyed by Haniiiljal, Sir. 6, 25(5. 
Kathgeber (Grossgriec-heiiland und Pytliagoras, Cotha, 18(56) gives 
detailed conjectures about Terina; cf. Grosser, Kr<iton, Heft 11. 
Preface, Minden, 1868. — Of the neighbouring ThiiPJSA (now 
Mattonate, according to Lenoimant, Gr. Gr. 3, 93), Str. 6, 255 
VOL. Ill L 
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says ATn-cn'oji' va-repov Kal A/VcoAtor /xctA (Joarro^, ots' 

l^ef^aXov ]^p€TTlOl^ and later KoKpm> rwv kXovrisiv 

rrjv TToXtv. AYhen the Locrians took Temesa is unknown to us. 
There is no doubt a legendary connection between Teniesa and 
Locri, Pans. 6, 6, 2 seq., but the coins reveal it much more as 
regards Croton — coins, for instance, which have the tripod of 
Croton on the one side, and on the other the helmet, the token of 
Temesa, Head, 80, They belong to the fifth century ; there is 
certainly no coin of Temesa of a later date than 388. Temesa of 
course came under the sway of Dionysius. Mattonate, by the way, 
lies to the north of Bagni di S. Eufemia, which would make the 
more northerly city connected with Locri, and the more southerly 
one with Croton. The localities might, one would think, be 
determined with greater accuracy. 

Caulonia was on the Ionian Sea to the north of the river 
Sagra'=5, called KTio-/ia in Str. 6, 261. Its site is placed 

near Ca'^telvetere to the north of Locri (Gerace). It \\as destroyed 
bv' Dionysius in 389, and given up to the Locrians, Diod. 14, 
Strabo (1.1.) says that Scylletium (now S([iiillace, exliaii^tively 
discussed by Lenormaiit, Gr. Or. 2, 329 se(|.) wliich lies to tlie 
north of Cauloiiia and was subject to tlie Crot<>niates an<l of 
which there are no coins extant, was also given by Dionysius to 
the Locrians. The peculiar coins of Caiilonia—a man with out¬ 
stretched arms, reverse, a stag—only go down to 389. 

In the interior, westward of Croton, lay PandosIA, on three 
hills by the river Acheron, according to Str. 6, 25G /JnKpov above 
Consentia. Tlie exact spot is not yet proved. Lenormant’s deter¬ 
mination of the site (Gr. Gr. 1, 454), accepted by Head (90), re^ts, 
as I have shown in my review of Lenorniant’s book in BursiaiFs 
Jahresbericht, 1881, on a series of superhcial coincidences. The 
name of tlie city is Thesprotian ; the founders therefore probably 
came from Epirus. 1 cannot find any record of the story that 
Paiido-'ia was captured by the Brettii soon after 400, as Hoad (01) 
as-erts. The coins of Pandosia appear to be not inucli later 
than about 379, at wliich time its neighbour Groton was prob- 
a])ly con(|iiered by Dionysius. Lenorniant (I, 443) speaks of 
league-coins of Sybari^ and Pandosia ; he has probably confused 
Pandosia with Poseidonia. The beautiful coins of Pandosia in¬ 
dicate relations with Croton. In the latest coins, which probably 
date about 400, the obverse has the full-face head of Hera 
Lacinia, just as on the corresponding coins of Croton (Head, 82 
and 90). Tlie full-face position of heads on coins belong.s, as is 
well known, to the period about 400. On the reverse is a seated 
figure, as on the coins of Rhegiiim and Ch*oton ; in Pandosia it is Pan. 
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Tlie iieiglibonring Coxsextia (Koxrei'rta), modern Oo&enza, 
according to Strabo 6, 256 = ya?^T/) 07 roAts B/)€TTta>v, has bronze 
coins, which Head places in the period about 356. The Brettian 
coins, which bear the inscription BPETTHiN, do not begin till 
after 300 B.C. For the Brettii see Chapter xxviii. Petelia, the 
modern Strongoli, tlie capital of the Luoaniana (Str. 6, 254), also 
does not coin till later. 

"We now come to ThL'Kii, on the borders of Biuttium and 
Liicania. This city sulfered a great defeat at the hamD of the 
Lucaniaiis at Laos in 390, Died. 14, 102 (no record of it'^ capture 
as Chri-^t, Gr. Litt. 201, says), and in conser|uence its power 
decreased. In 356 or somewhat later it was subdued by the 
Brettii, at the same time as Terina and perhaps Hipponium, Diod. 
16, 15. Lenormaiit (^Gr. Gr. 1, 311) has confused the history of 
Thurii, and in so doing has led others into errors. Tliis much is 
certain, that the destruction of the independence of Thurii cannot 
be placed before 356. This is also shown by a consideration of its 
coins, which have the head of Pallas with the Attic helmet on the 
obverse, and the butting bull on the reverse, and extend into tlie 
fourth century, perhaps to 356. But the special coinage of the 
Thurians does not come to an end even in 356, vith the oomjucst 
by the Brettii, for two Thurian coins, reproduced in Coins of the 
Ancients, pi. 34, 22 and 45, 18, are distinctly later than 356, the 
former certainly beh)nging to the fourth century, the latter to the 
third. The independence of Thurii in the beginning of the third 
century is also shown by the fact that in 289, accoiding to Liv. Epit. 
XL, the Bonians as.sisted the Tliurians against the Lucaniaiis. The 
conquest by the Brettii cannot therefore have deprivc^d the Tliurians 
of their independence for any length of time.—In Thurii we see 
the transition from the condition of Bruttiiiin to that of Lucania. 
The cities of Bruttium were checked in their development by 
Dionysius, as were the cities of Sicily, and hence their coinage 
ceases In 388—Bheginm, Croton, Terina, Temesa, Caulonia; Locri 
and Hipponium had not yet begun. On the other hand, the cities 
of Lucania were no doubt bard pressed by the Lucanians, but tliey 
retained their independent existence. Thurii was not conquered 
hy the Brettii till 356, ami even then was nut permanently 
subdued. 

The next place in Lucania, as we go farther along the Ionian 
Sea, is Heraclea, north of the mountainous country which comes 
close to the sea at the 40th jiarallel, and wliich is the coiiJectiiraJ 
site, according to Strabo (6, 263), of the (/jpoe/aor Liigaria, a supposed 
colony of Epeiis and the Phociams. At all c\eiits no (Jreek com¬ 
munity of any importance arose here. The Greeks preferred the 
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low country, and founded Hcraclea (mod. rolieuio) to make up for 
Siris, the city of ancient rem)\vn. According to Str. 6, 280 tlie 
place of the Tray/^yvpi^ of the Greeks was in the teiTitory of 
Heraclea before the ai'>]iearance of the Molossian Alexander. Leiior- 
inant (Gr. Gr. 1, 168) says tliat after his death it fell into the hands 
of the Lucanians. What authority is there for this ? Head’s correct 
remark (59), ‘‘but it does not appear to have been dejnaved of its 
autonomy,” rightly deprives Lenormant’s assertion, which Head 
accepts as true, of its value. The beautiful coins of Heraclea have the 
head of Pallas (Head’s Fig. 34 is pronounced by him in the Coins of 
the Ancients, pi. 24, 11, to be a Nike, and a Pallas of this kind 
would be unusual), mostly with the Athenian helmet, and Heracles 
either seated or fighting with the lion. The seated Heracles 
belongs to the category of figures with which we have become 
acquainted in Croton and Pandosia, and in Segesta, and which we 
shall find again in Taras (Evans, pi. I. 12). These somewhat more 
animated seated figures, which have or hold some obje<'t in fiont 
of them, appear to belong to the period about 400. Evans (Hoi>e- 
men, p. 53) finds a memory’s sketch of the Theseus of the 
Parthenon pediment” in the seated figures of Heraclea, Croton, 
and PandoAa. The Heracles strangling the lion probably points 
to the league of freedom of the cities of Lower Italy, the iroAnp/vpis 
of which was referred to above. The same group is found in 
Taras, and in the East at Mallos in Cilicia (Iinhoof) and at Citium 
in Cyprus (Six) ; even here the type is probably not entirely 
unconnected with freedom. See also the notes to Chapter xxviii. 
This is a parallel to the type of Heracles discussed in Chapter iii. 
and mentioned above in connection with Croton. 

Metapoxtum is not very prominent in the history of the fourth 
century, and accordingly its numismatics do not exliihit any 
.''triking features. Its development was evidently a continuous one. 
Tlie token of the city, an ear of corn, apjiears even at this period ; 
on the other side is Apollo, or Heracles, or the river Achclous in 
human foim with bull’s horn:?. The coins with female heads 
mentioned by Head (G3) as belonging to Period III. (400-350), to 
which various names are affixed, such as Hygieia, Homonoea, 
Damater, seem also to prove that Hetapontum enjoycMl a fairly 
uninterrupted development in the first lialf of the fourth century, 
and perhaps even later. 

Next comes Tarextum, on the coiimge of wlii(di we now possess 
an excellent monograph hy A. J. Evans, The Horsemen of Taren- 
tiim, Num. Chron. 1889, }>p. 1-229. Evans treats the period with 
which we are dealing as “ tlie age of Arcbytas 360-345,” pp. 45-63. 

It was, to judge by the coins, a time of peace fur Tareiitum as it 
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was for Motapontnm. Taras sits quite tranquilly on the tlolphin ; 
the ri<Iei* sehluiu has a weapon in his hand. Of small coins besides 
Tareiitine litrac, Attic oLols occur (diobols Head, 54\ which have 
the Pallas head on one side, as in Tliurii, and on the other 
Heracles strangling the litni, as in Heraclea ; they are therefore 
memorials of thii above-mentioned league of the eastern cities of 
Greater Greece. Evans (]>. 53j ascribes the introduction of tins 
ty])e to the artist who indicated his name by ^ and worked fnr 
Heraclea, Thiirii, Terina, and Neai»ulis. Poole discerns in it the 
inti lienee of Attic art. If we add to these observations wbat we 
know of the history of this age from utlier sources, we may assert 
that two currents are visible in western Greece during the first 
half of tlic fourth century, one of winch, of an autocratic character, 
has its centre in Syracuse, and the other, allied to freedom, in the 
league of cities which extend from Thiirii to Taras. We may 
further maintain that Heracles, who appears on the coins in the 
twofold character of a serpent-strangling and lion-slaying hero, is 
the tutelary deity of the league, and that the league, while it 
certainly has a political connection with Thebes, from an artistic 
point of view seems to have cultivated closer relations with 
Athens. 

We pass over the shores of the Adriatic, where the Greek 
element does not appear in the coinage at this time, and turn to 
the west, to the districts lying on the T^^rrhenian Sea. 

The Greek city of Laos, the ancient connection of which with 
Syharis is attested by its coins, was Lucanian in 390, cf. Diod. 14, 
101. As the inscriptions l^TA and 0''PI appear on some of them, 
ami these abbreviations evidt?ntly stand for names like Statius and 
Oi>‘^iu<, unquestionably of Oscan origin, these coins were probably 
minted under Lucanian rule. They are without the inscription 
AA, which is found on other bronze coins of this kind. 

Elea, on the topography of which we now have Schleuning’s 
paper, Velia in Lukanien, Jahrb. des arch. Inst. IV. 3, pp. 169-195, 
held out against (dvrecryor) the Lucanians according to Str. 6, 252, 
that is, maintained its independence. The token of the city of 
Elea was a lion, the same as tliat of Massilia, which like Elea was 
a Phocaean colony. A lion exactly like this also appears on some 
old coins of Heraclea (Coins of the Ancients, 15, 5), which Head 
places liefore the year 400. From about 400 onwards we have 
Eleatic coins with a Pallas head and Attic helmet and owl, He.id, 
75. Does this warrant the assumption that Elea bad relations 
with the league of cities on the Ionian Sea and with Athens as 
well ? It seems far from improbable. 

PosEiDONiA became Lucanian, according to Strabo 6, 252, when, 
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is not stated, but probably about 400. That the Lucanians did not 
take Elea, which was nearer the centre of their i)ower, was probably 
due to the stronger position of that city. Elea was like Pliocaea a 
rocky fortress, Puseidonia like Sybaris a city of the jjlain. The 
appearance of a full-face head of Hera on the latest Pufteidoiiian 
coins (according to Strabo 1.1. Hera Argeia was worshipped at the 
mouth of the Silaros) justifies the conjecture that Poseidonia did 
not lose its independence much before 400. The full-face type of 
the Hera head was transmitted also to the coins of the Campanian 
cities of Phistelia, Hyria, and Neapolis, Head, 68. 

There remains Campania, where the Greek element at this time 
was much weakened from a political point of view. Cyme having 
already ceased to exist as an independent Greek city. This, how¬ 
ever, did not materially check the predominance of Greek culture 
in Campania. Even at this period very beautiful Greek vases 
appear to hav^e been manufactured in Cyme, v. hifra Cliapter xxix., 
while the coins reveal the presence of Gieek civilization in places 
which are almost unknown from other sources and were probably 
not Greek. 

iS1e\polis enjoyed an uninterrupted existence as a Greek city 
at thi'=5 time, although with an admixture of Oscan Ldements. The 
types (jf the coins of this city are a female head with a fillet or a 
Pallas head with Attic helmet on the obverse, and a bull with a 
human head on the reverse, the latter being perhaps a representa¬ 
tion of Dionysus. The full-face head which also occurs here is 
mentioned above. The alliance of Heapolis with Rome, which left 
the city complete freedom, appears to have had no influence on its 
coinage. As Imhoof-Bliimer (Zur Mimzkunde Grossgriechenland.s, 
Vienna, 1887, pp. 222 seq.) has shown, the coins of the Campanians 
referred to by Head (H. N. 27) were minted in Neapolis and not 
in Capua, as had been hitherto assumed. 

The numismatics of Hyria have presented many problems. The 
site of the city has not been exactly determined, but it was probably 
in the neighbourhood of Nola, many writers even considering it 
as the original of that city. The last detailed discussion of the 
subject is by Imhoof-Blumer (1.1. pp. 206 seq.), who has shown that 
the coins, the inscription of which hitherto read as Senser (Head, 
36) is in reality Fenser, belong to Hyria. He thinks the word is 
connected with the name Veseris, wliirli seems to occur in Liv. 8, 

8 as the name of a city. The coins of Plyria have the Pallas head 
with the Athenian helmet or the full face of Hera on the obverse, 
and the Campanian hull on the rever.se. Head (32) places these 
coins from 420-340. 

Still further in the interior, on the river Vulturnus in Samiiite 
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territory, were Alifae and Phistelia, which minted coins of Grt^ek 
workmanship but with Oscan inscriptions in the first half of the 
fourth century. Alifae is the modern Alife ; the site of Phistelia is 
probably in the neif:;hbourhood of Telose, (P. the Hist. u. philoh 
Aufs. dedicated to E. Cmtius, Perl. 1884, pp. :245-258, by Dressel, 
who has discussed all these questions in detail. Some of the coins 
of Alifae have tlie Pallas head and the Campanian bull, Head, 26 ; 
for those of Plii-telia see the remarks on Poseidonia aliove. One 
has the iiiscri 2 dion Utisiis, Dressel, 253 ; cf. the note on Laos 
above. 

For Arehytas, cf. the article in Pauly's R. E. 1, 2, 1481--83, and 
Lorentz, De civit. vet. Tar. Numb. 1833, p]). 38, 39. According 
to Diog, Laert. 8, 79 he was strategus six or seven times, although 
the Tarentines did not as a rule apjioint the same man for a second 
time to thi.s office, Strabo 6, 280 says that he Trpoetrrv; TT/^TroAecos 
ttoAov \ p 6 vov . 



CHAPTEE XII 


LITERATUr.E AND ART IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

The intellectual life of Greece in the first half of the fourth 
century moves on much the same lines as in the preceding 
period, but with certain deviations, which are characteristic 
of the age and its aspirations. Several of the branches of 
culture which nourished with such splendour in those days 
now cease to Ijcar notable fruit, vdiile others exhibit a lirilliant 
development. Among the former poetry comes first, among the 
latter prose. The class of poetry which w’^as composed for the 
whole people came to an end; learned poetry, which is des- 
tined for smaller circles, for reading and not for recital to 
a large audience, was only just coming into existence. This 
distinction between the two kinds of poetry is not as a rule 
specially noticed in histories of literature, which treat poetry 
of the same species—epic, lyric, and dramatic—as similar in 
character because it has come down to us in the same way. 
The distinction, however, is of great importance. With the 
Greeks poetry is originally the expression of a festal mood, 
and intended to be enjoyed in common. This is why it is 
associated with music. xVlthough poetical works were written 
at an early period for the purpose of being read, that is, for 
solitary enjoyment, they were only exceptions; pleasure 
shared with others was the predominant object. The 
gatherings at which the art of poetry was enjoyed might 
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be of a religious or secular character; but even in the latter 
case they were in some way or other connected with religion. 
As poetry therefore was an accompaniment of certain solemni¬ 
ties of a definite character, it was not a]>solutely free in the 
choice of its b^rm of expression. ]\b)re than this, its actual 
existence was not an entirely independent one. For if the 
interest, in these ceremonies disappeared, the poetry itself 
became extinct. In this way epic poetry dic<l out with the 
cessation of the interest taken by well-to-do classes in large 
social gatherings, where the audience wished to listen to 
the legends of antirpiity. Lyric poetry thrived and faded 
in pi-oportion as certain festivals and assemblies w’ere 
popular or neglected. Finally the drama w^as closely con¬ 
nected with the habits and customs of the Athenian people. 
This explains wdiy epic and lyric poetry and tragedy 
underwent no further development in the period now 
occu^iying our attention. People when they met did not 
want to Jiear them, but required something different. The 
concetffion of poetical composition as a formal princijde had 
not yet made its appearance. Peojffc had not arrived at 
asking the question—what subject can I treat in this or that 
metro? This is especially noticeable in the case of tragedy, 
which only existed as a component part of a public festival. 
Here not only certain forms, but also certain subjects had 
been handed down, from which no deviation was admissible. 
The old myths were treated again and again and, as the 
modern poets could not for this reason alone compete with 
the old ones, the famous old pieces were even brought 
on the stage again, their performance being regulated sub¬ 
sequently at Athens by the Athenian statesman Lycurgus. 

It would therefore serve no good purpose in a chapter like the 
present, in which we are dealing with the intellectual culture 
of Greece, to give a list of tragic poets about whom we 
have after all no accurate information. Another circumstance 
which contriluited to the decline of interest in tragedy was that 
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the instruction of tlie people, which in the fifth century had 
been undertaken by poetry, was now, owing to the })hilo- 
sopliical movement which had engrossed puldic attention, 
eftected in a more direct and varied manner by prose, as wo 
shall sec a little further on. 

On the other hand, the comedy, which aimed at providing 
amusement, was still in process of development. It gradually 
abandoned the chorus and the parabasis, gave up taking a 
side in politics—the democracy became aware that the comedy 
had its dangerous side — and confined itself to delineating 
manners and character. This species of comedy became 
afterwards famous under the name of the ‘ new ’ comedy. Its 
productions at the time of which we are writing are styled 
the ‘ mi(hlle ’ comedy, but this middle comedy has no really 
distinctive character. The most important of its poets 
were not Athenians; Aiiaxandridas was a native of Camirus, 
Alexis of Thurii, and besides the latter belongs rather to the 
following age. The comedy became a product of the whole of 
Greece. Lyric poetry blossomed once more for the last time ; 
Philoxenus, who stayed at the court of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
composed dithyrambs. Timotheus distinguished himself as 
a musician. He was an innovator in his art; this was the 
reason why in Sparta the Ephors cut several of the strings 
of his cithara; the cithara, they held, should have its old 
number of strings and no more. 

This is all we can say about the poetry of this period. It 
is true that all its productions have perishc<l; but evxn if 
they were extant it is not likely that there would be mucli 
more to say about them in a general history of Greece like 
the present. The importance of the literature of this epoch 
does not lie in its poetry hut in its prose. Prose achieved 
great success in three branches—in history, in rhetoric, and 
in ])hilosophy. In all three new creations were produced by 
eminent writers, whose works have c<mie down to us. 

The ])rose c»f this 2 )eri()d was swayed bv the rejuesentatives 
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of the new culture, with whom we became acquainted in the 
preceding epoch, by the rhetoricians and by Socrates, the 
latter having iniiuenced history as well as philnsophy. Prose 
had many peculiarities at this time, a fact which might even 
contribute to its ])eing I'egarded as a substitute for jioetry. 
A prose compovition, as we shall shortly see, might be almost 
as great a woik of art in point of form as a poem. Put as a 
general rule it was the re<|uircmcnts of practical life which 
prose endeavoured to satisf}^ 

The great prose writers of this age, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Xenophon, and Plato, possess in addition to this a special 
importance as the representatives of the main currents of 
the intellectual life of the time in Athens and in Greece 
generally, so that we can judge by them to what extent the 
aspirations of educated Greeks diverged in this period. All 
four were Athenians, but only two of them, Lysias and 
Isocrates, devoted themselves to Athens, and Isocrates after 
all really laboured far more for the whole of Greece. The 
idea of Greece as a whole was always present to the mind of 
the two others, although in quite a different manm'r. L}>ia> is 
a man who applies oratory directly to jmactical life ; L'^ocrates 
is a rhetorician who endeavours to 2 )romoto the Avidfarc of 
the whole of Greece by recommending sound politieal prin¬ 
ciples ; Xenophon is an adherent of Sparta ; Plato is a 
thinker who would fain remodel every state and convert them 
into ideal communities. Lysias is the only democrat of the 
four ; the others are aristocrats. 

Let us consider these men separately and take the orators 
first Lysias, son of the Syracusan Cephalus, was born prob¬ 
ably in Syracuse about 445, but came at an early age to 
Athens with his father; he subsequently migrated to Thurii 
and finally returned once more to Athens. His family l)e- 
longed to the metoeci class, and was wealthy. The Thirty 
Tyrants confiscated their property, and put to death Lysias’ 
brother Polemarchus. Lysias himself supported the Athenian 
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democrats in their struggle with the Tyrants, in consequence 
of which Tlirasybulus proposed that the rights of an Athenian 
citizen should be conferred on him. This was, however, 
prevented by his enemies. He therefore remained, as an 
tcroreX?;? (^.e. subject to the same fiscal burthens as the 
citizens) metoecus, excluded from active participation in the 
administration of the Athenian state, and he employed himself 
henceforth in writing speeches for other people to deliver in 
their lawsuits; in other words, he practised the not very 
highly respected profession of a logographer. All his speeches 
are distinguished by simplicity, clearness, and vivacity; they con¬ 
tain a great deal of matter which contributes to our knowledge 
of the social and political condition of Athens at this period. 

We take this opportunity of briefly mentioning two other 
contemporary orators. Isaeus, a native of Chalcis, was, like 
Lysias, a metoecus and a logographer. His special branch of 
study was private law, and he was an authority in cases of 
disputed inheritance. He had the reputation of possessing a 
subtle intellect. Demosthenes learnt his art under him. Of 
less importance as an orator was Andocides, whom we have 
already come across in the history of the Peloponnesian War 
and on one occasion subsequentl 3 \ He was the man who 
managed to extricate himself from the affair of the mutilated 
Hermae l)y ruining others, and who afterwards was so highly 
thought of in Athens that he was sent as envoy to Sparta in 
the Corinthian War.^ 

A peculiar contrast to these orators is presented by 
Isocrates, whose long life extended from 436-338 r>.C. In his 
youth he associated with Socrates, and there appears to have 
been an expectation at that time that he would devote him¬ 
self wholly to philosophy. But he preferred a practical sphere 
of another kind. He had also studied sophistry and rhetoric 
under Prodicus and Gorgias, and after spending some time in 
composing speeches for other people, he set up as a teacher of 
oratory and practical wisdom about the year 390. He di<l 
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not travel from place to place like the old rhetoricians and 
sophists; those who wished to study under him were obliged 
to come to Athens. He took part in politics, not indeed in 
domestic policy nor in the quarrels of Athenian statesmen, 
but in everything which concerned the whole of Greece. He 
was an enthusiastic advocate of the union of all the Greeks ; 
his conviction was that the various Greek states otight to 
renounce everything in the nature of a selfish policy, and 
that fighting the ])arbarians, i,e, the Persians, was the most 
profitable form of activity for the Greeks. It was on these 
grounds that during the latter years of his life he was in 
favour of reconciliation with Macedonia, which had inscribed 
war against the Persian king on her banners. He died 
after the battle of Chaeronea, at the age of 98, it is said 
from voluntary starvation. Isocrates' school was very numer¬ 
ously attended. Like the early rhetoricians and sophists, he 
took high pay; his fee for a course of three or four years w^as 
1000 drachmae. His school not only produced orators like 
Lycurgus and Aeschines; he also studied the aptitudes of his 
pupils, and when he saw that oratory pure and simple did not 
suit them, he directed their minds to branches of applied 
eloquence which w^ere better adapted to their capacities. In 
this way he induced Lphorus and Theopompus to devote 
themselves to the writing of history. Statesmen also, like 
Timotheus, Avere among his hearers. Evagoras of Cyprus 
sent his son Nicocles to bo taught by him, and he AA^as on 
friendly terms Avith Archidamus of Sparta, Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and Philip of Macedon. He not only taught the 
art of sjieech, but his great orations, most of Avhich served 
important purposes, AA^ere brilliant specimens of his skill. 
Ho treated them as AA’orks of art of the highest order, so much 
so that he is reported to haA'e spent ten yeais on one of 
them, the Paneguricus. This strikes us as unusual in the case 
of a ])rose composition, but there is nothiug intiin>ically in- 
appropriate in treating it as a Avorkof art, and beside.'s Gorgias 
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had developed prose in such a way as to justify a writer in 
devoting a long time to the elaboration of a cnmpositiun of 
this kind. One of the most important of the rules which had 
come into use for artistic prose was that of avoiding the 
meeting of a vowel at the end of a word with a vowel at the 
beginning of the nextj another rule prescribed the regular 
construction of periods, so as to make their parts correspond 
and give them rhythmical expression in meaning and in 
sound (see vol. ii. p. 431). The most famous speech of 
Isocrates ivS the above - mentioned Fanef/f/rirns, which he 
intended as a companion to the orations delivered by masters 
like Gorgias at the festival of Olympia. In it he advises the 
Greeks to attack the Persians under the leadership of Athens, 
which is portrayed in contrast to S 2 )arta as the greatest bene¬ 
factor of Greece. The Pamvffjrirn.'^^ wliich was written about 
the year 380, made its author one of the lemling men in 
Greece. Although he censured Sparta on this occasion, he 
took her side in 36o by putting a sjjeech iiito the mouth of 
Archidamus, to the effect that Sparta need not give up 
Messenia, because it was the lawful jjroperty of the S])artans. 
He was opposed to Athens making war on Philip for Amphi- 
polis. During the war of the League he published his speech 
on peace, in Avhich he aims at securing the union of all the 
Greeks even at the exjiense of the foreign prestige of Athens. 
Tlie Arfojtaf/ltiofs seems to have appeared shortly after this. 

In it he advises the Athenians to revert to the constitution 
wJiich in his opinion had existed under Solon and CTisthenes, 
urging that all would bo better if the Areopagus were rein¬ 
vested with its ancient power. In 340, immediately after the 
Peace of Philocrates, he wrote his speech to Phili]i, to whom 
he earnestly commends the union of Greece and the war 
against Persia. Finally, he gave a peculiar summary of his 
views on politics in the Faiufthnwlnf^ (342-339), In this he 
abandons the usual form of an oration, for the work eventually 
breaks into a dialogue. We thus see that this form of com- 
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position, which was so popular at the time, had a great attrac¬ 
tion for him when he was nearly a hundred years old. 
Isocrates is one of the most remarkable figures of an age 
which was so rich in great men. lie was the first imh- 
licist in the modern sense of the word. If his ])olitica] 
ideals di<l not meet with the a])i)roYal of his contem¬ 
poraries this only proves that ho was in advance of his age. 
Even Demosthenes afterwards adopted the view of Iso¬ 
crates, and declared that Athens ought never to rule by 
force. ^ 

We now pass to the Socratic school, of whose importance 
as philosophers we can onl}" give a brief estimate here. 
Xeiioplion, who was born perhaps about 434, came of a Avell- 
to-do Athenian family. He was really, both in body and mind, 
what so many of his jJolitical friends falsely boasted they 
were, a /ca\o<; fcdya06<^. He was one of the most faithful of 
Socrates’ followers, but the desire for an active life was so 
strong in him that he went to Asia and joined Cyrus an soon 
as the democratic regime, with which he had no sympathy, 
was introduced in Athens. It was he who led the mercen 
aries over the mountain ranges and through the wild tri])es to 
the shores of the Pontus, and afterwards provided for their 
safety until Sparta took them into her service. Ho became 
the friend of Agesilaus, and returned with him to Greece in 
394. At the battle of Coronea he fought against his fellow- 
countrymen, tvho Iiad exiled him. The Spartans j^rcsented 
him with an estate at Scillus near Olymjiia, where he lived 
the life of a country sipiire, whicli was specially congenial to 
his tastes, up to the time when the invasion of the Pcloponnese 
b}* the Thebans deprived him of his property (370), and com¬ 
pelled him to go out into the world once more. He retired 
to Corinth. AVhen the Athenians l>egan to side more de¬ 
cidedly with Sparta, they recalled Xeno[>hon from exile. He 
did not return to Athens himself, but allowed his sons 
Gryllus and Diodorus to serve in the Athenian army, and the 
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former fell in the cavalry engagement at Mantinea, Xeiio])lion 
died about Sod. 

Some of his writings are purely historical, others convey 
practical instruction with a historical background. One of his 
great merits is that he has handed down to posterity a plain 
and simple account of the method of instruction and the views 
of his master in the Memorahilia of Socrates. It is a record 
of conversations, Socrates, as we know, had taught by means 
of dialogue, and all his disciples developed their own or their 
master^s teaching in the same form. This was the practice of 
Aeschines, Euclides, and Phaedon ; of Antisthencs, the founder 
of the Cynic school, which inculcated freedom from personal 
wants, and the teacher of Diogenes, the original philosopher 
of Sinope; and finally of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, which set uj) enjoyment as the main object 
of life. Dialogue became the dominant form of litei\ary art, 
and fully met the intellectual requirements of the Greeks and 
particularly of the Athenians, who liked every form of com¬ 
petition and were always delighted to look on and listen 
when any discussion was going forward. The Socratic dia¬ 
logue, by the way, hastened the decline of tragedy, a point 
which does not seem to have been hitherto noticed. For in 
tragedy, especially since the time of Euripides, it had become 
more and more essential that the dramatis personae sliould 
converse in a witty and instructive manner. The story was 
of minor importance, for after all not much novelty could be 
presented in it, as the same legends were treated over and 
over again. The interest consequently centred more and 
more in discussions. These couhl now be had at first hand 
in the schools of i>hilosophy, ami every one who could not be 
present in persoti at the conversations of the philosophers was 
able at all events to enjoy their reproduction in the written 
dialogues. The interest vhich attached to dialogue is shown, 
for instance, in the introduction to Plato’s SyniposinnK In 
this way educated people lost their interest in tragedy, which 
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had quite exhausted its role of instructor, and the composition 
of tragedies almost came to an end. 

The fifth book of the MemorahiUa of Socrates is the Occono- 
7nicuSj in which admirable views on family life arc set forth. 
This ])Ook appears to be a glorification of Aspasia by the side 
of that of Socrates. When we refiect that Asjiasia owed her 
importance to the i)rotcction atibrded hrr by Pericles, it is 
jjermissible to consider Xenophon’s work as a link intended to 
connect the two intellectual reformers of Athens, the states¬ 
man Pericles and the philosopher Sociates. 

Of Xenoj^hon’s other Avritings the purely historical works 
deserve special mention. llis Anahuf^'is^ as a narrative of 
ev^ents of Avhich he AV^as an eye-Avitness and Avhich are so 
interesting in themselves, is the first historical authority 
Avhich Ave possess. His Ilellenica has been the subject of 
much comment. Its censors haA^e judged it by the standard 
of subjectivity, but in doing so haAm forgotten that every 
historian is entitled to exercise his OAvn discretion in his 
selection of facts, the number of Avhich is endless. The one 
thing required is that he must not be inaccurate, and Xeno* 
phon has not ])een convicted of inaccuracy in his narrative of 
the eA^ents of the period extending from 41P:1G2. That he 
was not far-sighted enough to discern the importance of the 
buihling of Messene is matter for regret; other omissions Avith 
Av^hich he has been reproached are, as Ave haA'e seen aboA'e, 
excusable (p. 14). No d(jubt he Avrites from the Spartan 
point of AueAA', l)ut he blames Sparta Avhen she deserves it. 
He never uses such Aundictive expressions about any one as 
Thucydides does of Hyperbolus. It is true that he lacks 
many of the qualities Avhich make Thucydides a great his¬ 
torian. To master a subject as Thucydides ditl in the case of 
the siege of Syracuse, AA^as beyond Xenoplion. Put then Ave 
must remember that he did not aim at creating a mastiu piece 
of art like Thucydides. The latter avus a of the rhetori¬ 
cians, Xcno})hon beIonge<l to tin' school of Socrates, and all 
vor,. TII M 
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who hold that every great man lias a groundwork to his char¬ 
acter which gives a stamp to the whole individual, will agree 
that this is true of Xenophon, and will value this groundwork 
even in comparison with that of Thucj^dides. Xenojdion’s 
importance lies in the fact that he applied the simple love of 
truth, which is the leading trait of the Socratic teaching, to 
the naiTation of history. What chiefly prepossesses us in his 
favour is his great and genuinely Socratic modesty. A man 
who had brought the Ten Thousand safely back to Greece 
might have played a great part in political and military affairs. 
Xenophon had the brains for it. But he never did so, and, 
it would appear, never wished to do so, evidently because he 
had no support from his native city. He might have distin¬ 
guished himself as a leader of mercenaries, but the career of 
an outlawed captain of mercenaries did not strike him as a 
particularly exalted one. Hence the rest of his life was spent 
in the background so far as ])olitics and military matters were 
concerned. This modesty, which distinguishes Xenophon as 
a man, reappears in the historian, who relates what he believes 
that lie knows certainly sine ?m, if not quite sine studio^ and 
to whom we are nevertheless indebted for the only trustworthy 
and clear account of the period from 411-362.^ 

AVe now come to the greatest thinker and writer of the 
age, and of all Greece. Plato, who was born in 428, came of 
an aristocratic Athenian family, and was a near relative of 
the tyrant Gritias. He was equally gifted in liody and mind, 
highly cultivated, an enthusiastic disciple of >Socrates, and an 
aristocrat in his ])olitical convictions, like so many of Socrates’ 
pupils and so many eminent intellects of the age in general. 
This was why a political career was impossible for him in his 
native city, especially after the restoration of liberty in 
Athens. He travelled a great deal in order to add to his 
stock of knowledge, visited Egypt, and, as we have seen, 
endeavoured to put his political ideals into practice abroad, at 
the court of the Sicilian tyrant, being under the impression 
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that an absolute monarch would be more ready to follow the 
dictates of reason than the many-headed multitude. But 
unfortunately neither the crafty Dion^^sius I. nor the unstable 
Dionysius 11. fell in with this attempt, in spite of Plato’s three 
visits to Sicily, and wc shall see later on that Dion, who 
entered tlioroughly into Plato’s ideas, was also unable, with 
the best will in the world, to achieve any success. The 
Plat<mic State was not of this world. The only advantage 
which Plato derived from his sojourn in tlie A^'est was that 
he came into contact with the Pythagoreans in Lower Italy, 
especially with Archytas of Tarentum, a circumstance which 
was also of importance for his philosophic views. His two 
last journeys to Sicily, however, were merely interTU23tions of 
his career as a teacher in Athens. About the time of the 
King’s Peace, which it was hoped would give the whole of 
Greece rest after a long period of strife, he had acquired a 
pro 2 )crty near the grove of Academus at Colonus, and it was 
in the Academy and in his own garden that he directed the 
studies and exercises of youthful devotees of knowledge. He 
died in 347.^ 

In all probability his writings were originally intended to 
be mere memoranda of actual philosophical discussions. But 
he must have soon reached the stage of treating them as woi'ks 
of art, which were meant to be enjoyed as such. Ostensibly 
they were records of discussions conducted by Socrates, but it 
is not likely that they were all considered to be so. Plato’s 
Socrates is as a rule evidently Plato himself. Plato’s justifi¬ 
cation for adopting this form of composition was that he 
aimed at writing in the sjurit of Socrates and at describing 
conversations as Socrates had actually held them ; and in this 
way a discussion which really took place may often have 
formed the basis of Plato’s creation. Originally ho may have 
been under the impi’cssion that he was writing nothing which 
Socrates might not have said, but gradually he mu^jt have 
arrived at the conviction that his Socrates discussed many 
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subjects on which the real Socrates never bestowed a thought. 
But another excuse might have been pleaded. Socrates never 
meant to impart knowledge; he had merely shown people 
how to make inquiry, and this demonstration is also the 
main point in the Platonic dialogues. In addition to this we 
can see that a change gradually took place in the mind of 
Plato himself, and that his ideas underwent modification, and 
it is therefore clear on the whole that of his extant writings 
some must bear the stamp of earlier and some of later com¬ 
positions. But we are still a long way from a chronological 
arrangement even of the most important dialogues. 

Plato’s writings abound in special passages of importance; 
but their main interest centres in his famous doctrine of Ideas. 
The doctrine postulates two separate worlds, the incomplete 
world of the senses, and the world of ])erfect ty])es (Ideas). 
The problem for a man living in the former world is to 
attain to, to realize, the latter. Plato assumes that a special 
faculty of memory enables the human soul to assimilate these 
types. His view is that the soul contains three parts : reason, 
will, and desire, and it is the first, the highest of the three, which 
apprehends the Ideas. How it is able to do this without resort¬ 
ing to perception ])y the senses, and in what relation the general 
concepti<ms derived from such a perception stand to the types 
or Ideas, on these points no precise explanation is vouchsafed 
to us. Plato himself never made up his mind about them, 
and l)e^i<les the prol)lem as stated by him is evidently insoluble. 
The brilliant theory, developed in various dialogues, that it is 
possible for man to ajqu'ehend the infinite, although every¬ 
thing which he perceives comes to him through the channel 
of the senses, is one of the many attempts to grasp the incon¬ 
ceivable, which mankind constantly renews without success. 
Plato also applied his view of the parts of the soul to man¬ 
kind as a whole, which, like the individual, is to realize the 
Ideas, and he founded his political system on it. Just as the 
individual soul consists of three parts, reason, will, and desire, 
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SO all men collectively are divided into three classes: tliose 
who are destined for bodily labour; those who serve the 
community by their will; and those in whom reason ])redomi- 
nates. The first are the common people or workers, the 
second the warriors or officials, the third the wise men and 
rulers. xVccording to Plato, in the state as it should be each man 
uses one of these faculties only, and never any other. This 
gives ribC to castes, in which the individual always remains, 
and which are even to a certain extent hereditary. Whoever 
is born a ruler or a warrior becomes and remains such ; a man 
sprung from the labouring caste can never rise above it. Each 
caste has its own separate education which (pialilies it exclu¬ 
sively for its special duties. The system is almost a repro¬ 
duction of the Indian state with its Brahmans, warriors, and 
people. Plato expounded these doctrines in his Politcia^ 
and endeavoured to describe in detail how the life of such 
a community would work out in practice. The result is 
communism and the extinction of ail individual liberty. He 
imagined that these dreams might be realized through the 
instrumentality of a Dionysius. But in doing so he com¬ 
pletely misjudged the Greek character, Avhich was strongly 
opposed to sucli absolute control over the whole individual 
when applied not for practical requirements — the Greeks 
admitted it in that case — but merely to comply with 
abstract principles. He also failed to see that, whereas in¬ 
stitutions of this kind may perhaps be established in cases 
where a conqueror is dealing "with pliable material, they 
could never be successful with an ancient and highly 
civilized people like the Greeks, who were accustomed 
cither to govern themselves or to yield a reluctant sub¬ 
mission to tyrants for as short a time as possible. Wlien 
Plato became convinced, towards the end of his life, that 
even a tyrant could not found his perfect state, he wrote his 
Linc.<^ in which the ideal commonwealth is modifie<l into a 
somewhat more possible aristocratic - religious state. His 
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aphorism, that states will never he happy until their kings arc 
philosophers or their philosophers kings, is very true, but the 
aspiration which it expresses is seldom realized in practice. 

We pass over the subjects of Plato’s other dialogues, many 
of which are well known, such as the Pliaedo and the 
]posiim. His various doctrines are of little importance for 
our present purpose; the main point is and always will be 
the tendency which he represents, the pursuit of the ideal,, a 
word created by his philosophy. So long as this tendency 
endures in man, so long as men strive for things which have 
never existed in the form which imagination gives them, and 
which are admittedly never likely to be attained, so long as 
the pursuit of higher and ever higher aims remains the Avatch- 
word of humanity, so long will Plato’s name be held in Iionour. 
The particular doctrines of the philosopher are all the less 
important in this connection, because he himself Avas honest 
enough not alwa3"s to olFer solutions of the problems Avhich he 
stated. In many of the dialogues the discussion closes AAuth 
the remark that the subject deserves further consideration. 
In this Plato is not only a genuine representative of the rest¬ 
less aspiration of the Greek mind, but also, and much more 
than is usually supposed, a genuine disciple of Socrates, Avho 
disclaimed the possession of knowledge. He is so in his 
‘ irony ’ as well. In reading Plato we are sometimes not sure 
Avhether he really intends us to accept the apparent result of 
the investigation. We do not mean by this that he occa¬ 
sionally made fun of his readers; but he often expresses himself 
so figuratiA^ely that if you Avere to take everything he says 
in its literal sense you Avould be very far from a proper com¬ 
prehension of him. We must not forget that although poetry 
as such had ceased to enjoy much popularity, the need for it 
neA'er ceases to assert itself. And in the period under discus¬ 
sion this AA^ant Avas satisfied by the rhetoricians in point of 
form onijg ami not as regards subject-matter. Then came 
Plato’s philosophy, Avdiich is often simply poetry in the garb of 
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prose. That it 'was sometimes so regarded in anti/piity is 
shown l>y another circumstance. In the old days ti*agedies 
had been grouped into tetralogies. The philoso])hical discus¬ 
sions of the time replaced the drama for the more cultivated 
classes to such an extent that even Plato s dialogues were 
aiTanged in tetralogies, witliout much success it is true, for 
the rcscnildance Ijctwcen tragedy ami philosophical dialogue 
is after all not so patent that the accidental form assumed })y 
the one is bound to reappear in the other. It was mainly 
through Plato that the study of pliilosophy became a favourite 
occupation of the Athenians and of foreigners staying in 
Athens. He took care to consult the convenience of his 
hearers. Socrates had stopped and cpiestioned people every¬ 
where, even in unsuitable places, possibly in the sunshine ; 
Plato laid out a shady spot for the regular pursuit of philo¬ 
sophy. The garden of the Academy and the sanctuary of the 
Muses became one of the sights of Athens. 

Thus Athens by her great thinkers occupied a higher 
position in the intellectual life of Greece in the first half of 
the fourth century than she had done in the fifth. A demo¬ 
cracy, and a high type of one, she became through Isocrates 
and Plato the great school of aristocratic culture. The 
student who wished to investigate the nature of things 
visited the Academy and philosophized in an informal way 
with Plato ; those who wanted to be well equipped for prac¬ 
tical life went to Isocrates and paid him high fees for a 
regular course of instruction. Tlie aristocratic tendency in 
literature was dominant in Athens in the fifth century, when 
she was in her ])rime and at the zenith of her material and 
intellectual power, in the age which produced the history of 
Thucydides, the poetry of Aristophanes, and the teaching of 
Socrates, but in those days Athens was not visite<l l)y so many 
foreigners as in the fourth century. For at the moment when 
she reached the climax of her intellectual and artistic great¬ 
ness, the Peloponnesian AVar broke out, which kept half the 
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(ireek world away from Athens for more than twenty years. 
It was only after its close that the whole of Greece could 
thoroughly enjoy tlie grandeur and beauty offered l>y Athens. 
It may safel}' be asserted that in the first half of the fourth 
century Athens was a centre which diffused throughout the 
world a wealth of ideas unmatched by any single city at any 
other period of history, 

Athens thus reigned supreme in the province of the intel¬ 
lect. It was not so in the preceding century. Then we 
found six centres of civilization in Greece. But now Sicily 
is overrun by barbarians and tyrants ; in Italy the ])arbarians 
are gaining the upper hand ; and the Dorian districts of Greece 
are torn by civil war. There remain only Athens, Asia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, but the three last are a long way 
behind Athens, Still we must not forget Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
the great natural philosopher who propounded peculiar theories 
of the universe and was also physician and legislator in 
Cnidus, In the field of art, however, the position is not 
quite the same; there Asia is conspicuous. Art as a rule 
flourishes—we do not say, reaches its highest point, for that 
is impossible without freedom—where wealth is to be found, 
combined with good taste. And good taste is a gift which 
even tyrants may possess and semi-barbarians acquire. 

In the brief survey of achievements in the province of art 
which we are a))out to give we go back into the fifth century, 
the last three decades of which we have had no opportunity 
of discussing with reference to this subject. In the histoiy 
of art we cainiot se])arate these two periods, the end of the 
fifth and the first half of the fourth century, because there 
are not a sufficient number of unquestionable originals at our 
disposal to make the differences, which undoubtedly do exist, 
quite clear to us. 

The first painter of celebrity after Polygnotus was the 
Samian Agatharchus, who decorated Alcibiades' house with 
paintings. It v\as therefore with him that art began to 
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work for private individuals. Anothei* step in advance was 
taken by the Athenian Apollodorus, who was the first to 
paint good pictures on tablets, and in so doing made painting 
independent of the building. He was called the shadow- 
I)ainter, and was therefore probably the first to treat cliiaro- 
sniro as an essential part of juiinting, and, as has been said, to 
bring the third dimension on the surface. These two artists 
worked mainly for Athens, but with their successors, who were 
natives of Asia Minor, the art of painting becomes the pro¬ 
perty of all the Greek races alike. Athens lays less claim to 
it than Asiatic Greece for instance. The earliest of them, 
Zeuxis, was a native of Heraclea, no doubt Heraclea on the 
Pontus; he painted many pictures for Lower Italy, but after¬ 
wards lived mostly in Ej)hesus. He was the first to attempt 
deceptive imitation of still life. His Helena, which he 
painted for Croton, was famous. If he really painted it from 
five different models, the fact would prove that he possessed but 
a moderate insight into the nature of the human body and 
that of art; but the story is probably one of those well-meant 
but pointless anecdotes of artists, in which the history of art 
abounds in all ages. His rival Parrhasius was an Epliesian ; 
the paintings of this master were to be found mostly in 
the eastern section of the Greek world. He painted mytho¬ 
logical scenes, and appears to have often taken the expression 
of the inner life of the soul for the subject of his work. 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius both made a display of the wealth 
which they acquired in the practice of their art. They appear 
to have lived to about 400 b.c. The Sicyonian school pro¬ 
duced two other painters in that age, Timanthes and Pausias. 
The former was famous for his picture of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, of which the Pompeiian fresco, which treats this 
subject, gives us an idea. Pausias appears to have excelled 
chiefly in small-sized pictures and in scenes of childhood. 

Sculpture attains a high degree of perfection. It is really 
of Athenian origin, but is more practised in the rest of Greece. 
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The earliest artist of this age is Cephisodotus of Athens, a line 
copy of whose Eirene with Pliitus in her arms has C(mie down 
to us in a marble grouj) now in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
Next comes Scopas of Paros, who is known to have contributed 
by his plastic work to the rebuilding of the temple of Athene 
Alea at Tegea, which was burnt down in 395, and also to 
have executed statues for the famous Mausoleum, the tomb 
of Mausolus of Garia, who died about the year 351. This 
temple was built entirely of marble, and fragments still exist 
of the sculptures of the pediments, which reju’esentctl the 
Calydonian hunt on the eastern and the combat of Telephus 
with Achilles on the western side. Some slabs of the combats 
of the Amazons in the Mausoleum which have come down to 
us are ascribed to Scopas. A marlde frieze now in Munich, 
representing Poseidon and Amphitrite with Tritons, is con¬ 
sidered as akin to the art of Scopas, as he is known to have 
treated this subject, and it was his art which first presented 
the varied aspects of the oceanic deities. As regards the 
Niobe grouj), which was placed in the temple of Apollo in 
Rome, and of which the statues of Niobe and her children, 
found in Rome in 1583 and now in Florence, are a fine repro¬ 
duction, it was an open question even in antiquity whether it 
should bo ascribed to Scopas or to Praxiteles. 

Praxiteles, son of the above - mentioned Cephisodotus, 
excelled especially in the presentment of the youthful body. 
Ilis most famous statue in antiquity was the Cnidian Aphro¬ 
dite, depicted in the act of laying her robe on the vessel used 
for the bath. This work had a determining influence on the 
development of the Aphrodite type in antiquity; the Venus 
of ]\Iedici and the Venus of the Capitol are traceable to it. 
Of his statues of Eros those in Thespiae and in Parium on 
the Hellespont were the most celebrated, and there are statues 
now in the Vatican and at Naples which give us an idea of 
the treatment which characterized them. His Apollo Saurok- 
toiios (Lizard-killer), a motive invented by Praxiteles, is pre- 
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served in several reproductions. Of the resting Satyr, leaning 
with his arm on a support, there exists a famous replica in 
the Capitoline Museum. But we also have an original work 
of Praxiteles, the Hermes carrying the infant Bacchus on 
his arm, found in the temple of Hera at Olympia in 1877, on 
the very spot for which the artist had executed it. Perfection 
of grace constitutes the main charm of this work. Praxh 
teles also produced portraits and genre-scenes. His creations 
fully accorded with the sensuous tendency of tlie age, and 
exercised great influence on the further develo23ment of 
Greek art. His sons Cej^hisodotus a7id Timarclms were also 
sculptors. IVwhaps the sitting statues of Menander and 
Posidippus in the Vatican give us an idea of their art. It 
may safely be said that the art of Praxiteles extends into the 
second half of the fourth century. AVe shall have to return 
to the subject of Greek art in this volume, and will then 
briefly notice architecture and coinage as well.^ 

From the above remarks it is clear that while the literature 
of the first half of the fourth century is concentrated in Athens, 
art is more at home elsewhere, and is most cultivated in 
countries where there is little love of freedom, as in Asia 
Minor. Under Persian rule it was quite jjossible to enjoy an 
art, the strong point of which did not lie in its intellectual 
power. A Plato or an Isocrates would have been impossible 
in Ephesus or Halicarnassus. 

NOTES 

1. Orei'k oratory. Best book on the subject: Blass, Die 
griech. Bercdsainkeit, 4 Bdc, Leipz. 1868 ; see also the chapters in 
Sittlaiid Christ.—Oratory is probably the only branch of literature, 
the comparative study of which, although indispensable f(»r the 
proper appreciation of the various works, is still in its infancy. 
The student who knows little or nothing of the great orators of 
Eugdand and France, can only have an incomplete notion of the 
shortcomings and merits of the Greek orators. A hi^'tory of 
ancient and modern oratory would bo peculiarly useful L/r Germany. 
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A hegiiming been made by Alberti, JJie Scluile des Rediiers, 
Leip/. 1S90.—Speedi-writing for other people, which was customary 
111 Athens, su])plied excellent practice in the delineation of char¬ 
acter. Tlie composer of a which another person was to 

deliver as if he had written it himself, had to completely identify 
himself with the speaker to produce a good speech ; and as a 
matter of fact Lysias, for instance, who almost always Avrote for 
other people, was famous for his 7}^o7rotta. It thus became the 
custom in Athens to study character in this fashion, and this 
proved advantageous to the comedy in two ways ; firstly, because 
many made a practice of it; and secondly, because the people were 
entertained by it. When the dSvvaros delivered a speech (Lys. 24) 
to secure his daily obol, everybody knew that Lysias had written 
it; the audience therefore in listening to his speech were enjoying 
a work of art ; the dSih'aro? appeared as an actor in a pai t written 
by Lysias. I may add d 'propos of tliis that Blass (3, 449) does not 
seem to me to have properly ap 2 )reciated an argument of W'eil in favour 
of the genuineness of Demcjsthenes’ si^^ech against Olymjiiodorus. 
Accorthng to Blass its style is not good enough for Demosthenes. 
AYeil considers this characteristic a ‘^roucrie du metier,” and Blass 
remarks that Weil has adduceil no proof that Demosthenes or any 
other great orator ever adopted a bad style as a rouerie du 
inc4ier.” But when a thing is self-evident, it requires no proof. 
Demosthenes ma<le Callistratus S 2 )eak in harmony with his char¬ 
acter. If Callistratus was a rogue and sj^oke bad Greek, Demo¬ 
sthenes, who after all was a logographer, was right in making him 
speak badly and show his rascality to the world. Tlie disjday of 
the latter quality might jierhajjs have injured him, the bad style 
would certainly not have done so.—The speeches made in the laAV- 
courts and on jiublic occasions were all more j^rejiared beforeliant! 
than in the case with us. In the speeches in the courts, which 
also included many political orations, this was due to the fact that 
a time limit was fixed for them by the depsydrff. The orators 
could not afford to waste valuable time in answering interruptions. 
Although tliey often exclaimed to their opponent: “ You may sjieak 
against me er roi e/xei I’dari,” this was only a fa(pm de parUr, In 
the Assembly, however, the orators were sacred Iversons while tliey 
were engageil in speaking. Hence speeches in antiquity di<l not 
assume the form of a dialogue with persons interrupting, wdiich 
many modern Parliamentary speeches have. Dem. Cor. 52 is an 
interesting exception. 

2. For Isocrates cf. Blass, who deals with all 2 )oints in detail, 
Sittl, Christ, Scliroeder, Quae&t. Locratoae <luae Traj. 1859, and 
Oneken, Isocrates nnd Athen, Heidelberg, 1882.—A prejudice 
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exists against Isocrates in many quarters, because he was not an 
opponent of Philip, which, according to some people, every up¬ 
right and sensible Athenian ought to have been. Blass (2, 85) 
goes so far as to say that Isocrates was not a man of a lofty or 
“ vigorous ’’ character, because Philip’s “ treacherous and cruel 
conduct ” did not prevent Isocrates from “having anything to do 
with him.” We shall see that Philip vaas neither treachemus nor 
cruel; so there is no rea'^on why I*> 0 (‘rates should not be consMered 
a lofty charader; that his character was a vigorous one is 
shown by his whole life. As regards tairely Gieek politics the 
^’u/r/rayt/vh'i is specially thrown in his teeth. If Pla-^s (2, 277) 
bases his condemnation of this })eace oration on that of 
Eubulns, we shall see that the verdict now usually passed on 
the latter is also unfounded, and tliat consecpiently this is no 
reason for hlaming Isocrates. Besides this, people as a rule 
(piite ignore the fact that when Isocrates is reproached for advising 
Athens to give up the I*® is complete agreement with 

Demosthenes, whom the very persons who Llame Isocrates set up 
as a model. In the year 341 Demosthenes says (Cherr. 42) to the 
Athenians: eerre yap ovk avrol TrXeoveKrya-aL Kal Kuraerx^tr «pX^)^ 
€n TT^cjyvKOTes-, d\M erepov Aa/^etr /ccoAccra/, etc., on which the 
Weidmann editors observe: ‘‘excellent description of the Athenian 
national character,” a remark which is not quite accurattq for tht‘ 
Athenians were just as good at i7\eoveKT?nTai as the otlicr flrceks. 
Demosthenes, however, praises them biwause they were su})posed 
to have no aptitude for it; con>equently if as early a^ 355 
Isocrates held the view that it was not a good thing to aim at the 
dpX^h time when this u])iniou was shared hy only a few, he 
undoubtedly gives proof of a ^ig^>l'uus and lofty character. 

3. For Xenophon see pp. 11, 15 of this volume. Xenophon is 
in such bad cxloiir a\ ith many writers that Sittl, for instance, 
(2, 439) actually make^ him a moral reproach out of his Themis- 
togciics (Ilelh 3, 1, 2), and on p. 442, note 1, quotes two pas.sages 
from the irelleiiica (2, 1, 31 and 2, 3, 21) stating what is repre- 
hensihle in them, although neither contains a word of what Sittl 
finds ill tliciu. There is no defence of Lysander in the first, 
nor of the Spartans in the second. According to von Stern, Ge- 
sehiclite, etc. p. 47, Vater (Leben des Peloj>idas, p. 357) pronounce.-^ 
Xenophon to be simply “ disgusting.” Beotde praise Socrates, but 
the writer who has ap^diud the principles of Socrates, truth and 
ahhorreuce of rhetoric and sophi^t^y, to hi^t(»ry, j^ sup]>os(Ml to have 
written a hook (tlie Ibdlemca) vhich does not even do credit to 
liis character (Sittl, I.l. 441). 

4. Plato is a world in liimself and the books about bim would fill 
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a library. The latest clisciission« of Plato, which also notice the 
earlier works on tlie sul)ject, are in tlie writings of Wiinlelhand, 
Sittl and Christ How widely careful investigations differ in 
regard to the chronological order of Plato’s writings is shown by the 
fact that the Phaedo^ which Christ (p. 343) places about 388, was, 
according to Windelband (p. 226), written about 361.—It is curious 
though little noticed that Plato, just like Pythagoras in former 
days, was brought into connection with Apollo ; people pretended 
that he was Apollo’s son, Vit, Plat. West. 382 quoted by Roscher, 
Lex. 2535.—For the student of Greek history the Politeia naturally 
has a special significance among Plato’s writings, because it was in¬ 
tended to show what the institutions of the Greek communities ought 
to have been in his opinion. His model is the idealized Spartan 
state, which becomes a sheer impossibility through still greater 
restrictions on freedom. In Plato’s Pepuhlic, as in the Gortjins 
with regard to Pericles (vol, ii. p. 210), the princijdes of cattle- 
breeding as apjdicable to the training of human beings (5, 459) once 
more come under discussion, and the obliging Glaucon, wlio manages 
to say yes to every question in a hundred different ways without 
wear)ing Socrates or, oAving to the delicate variety of Attic expres¬ 
sion, even the modern reader, ueA^er asks where these beings are to 
be found who are so superior to the and <fjvXaKcs a-^ to be 

able to superintend their deA^elopment in the same way as num <lo 
that of animals. In S 2 :iite of similar writings of modern times, such 
as Thomas More’s Utoj^ia, Bacon’s Atlantis, Harrington’s Oceana, 
Campanella’s Citta del Sole, and the teachings of a Fourier and 
S. Simon, Cabet Avas not able to make a practical success of a state 
of this kind Avith Europeans in his Icaria ,* it has only been done 
by Jesuits with Indians in Paraguay.—A discussion has arisen as 
to AA^hether the Academy really lent its aid to the support of 
monarchy, es2)ecially of the Macedonian monarchy, in practical 
jiolitics. J. Bernays (Phokion und seine neuereii Beurtheiler, 
Berlin, 1881) assumes that it did, Gompertz (Die Akademie uml 
ihr Aa^rmeintiu’ Philomacedonismus, Wiener Studien, 4, 1882) has 
jtronounced against the theory, and corrected some details in 
Lernays’ Avork. The tendency of the school was naturally in 
accordance Avith the master’s tirincijdes, in favour of a strong 
government. But clear-headed academicians might after all be in 
favour of the republic for this reason. Of re 2 )ublicans the Academy 
l^roduced Phocion and the Byzantine Leon ; Dion and Aristonymus 
Avere doul^tful (a". chap, ix.); Chaeroii became a tyrant (Ath. 11, 509). 

In Ilerach-a both the tyrant Clearchus and his murderers had lieen 
2 iu])d'^ of Plato ; Blass, Tyrannis, 1, 257, 259. According to Dem. 
Aribtocr. 119, 127, Pytlion and Heraclides, piqiils of Plato, inur- 
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Jered Gotjs ; but Python afterwards joined Philip. Plato no 
doiiljt learnt much from the Pythagoreans ; but he did not, like 
them, create a political party intended to intervene actively as 
such. His aim was merely a propaganda of ideas. Of course 
it may be said that these ideas were of political im])ortance in 
Pliocion’s case ; but their ajiplication to i)olitics was after all the 
consequence of Pliocion’s pobititm in general. Cb-operation in the 
Academy was a very jiale imitation of that of tlie Pythagoreans, 
who moreover do not seem to have formed such a strictly organized 
political party in the fourth century as they <lid in the sixth.—AVe 
have styled the fourth century the age of prose in literature, as 
contrasted with the fifth, the age of poetry. The development of 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries presents a 
resemblance. As in Greece tlie poets—Aeschylus, Sojdiocles, 
Euripides, Aristojdianes—take the lead in the fiftli century, and 
the prose-writers—Xenophon, Plato, Isocrates, Demosthenes—in 
the fourth ; so in France we liave Corneille, Racine, Moliere in 
the seventeenth century, and Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Mirabeau in the eighteenth. The drama is continued in Greece in 
the fourth century, and in France in the eighteenth, but in a con¬ 
ventional way (Crebillon, Regnard), until the new comedy in Greece 
and the comedie hourf/eoise and Beaumarchais in France create a 
new dej'iarture. Prose was of importance in Fi ance as early as the 
seventeenth century, and in Greece in the fifth (Pascal, Bossnet— 
Herodotus, Thucydides), but the prose of world-Avide inlhience docs 
not ajtpear until the following century in both countries. 

5. Researches in the history of Greek art crow<I so fast on one 
another nowadays, owing to the numerous discoveries, that even 
the best spi^cialists cannot always undertake to make use of them 
where it would seem desirable. T have therefore been obliged to 
confine myself to what is strictly necessary in the text. The 
history of painters lias been recently treated in detail by AA’’. Klein, 
Studicn zur griech, Kunstlergeschichte, Archaolog.-cpigraph.Mittheil. 
aus Ocsterreich xi. and xii. For Agatharchus, cf. Klein, 12, 87, 
where the explanation of the words “ scenam fecit in Adtr. 7, 
praef- 11 is to be noted. For Apnilodorus, cf. Klein, 12, 101, 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius, ibid. 103 seq. Klein slums it to be 
probable that Zeuxis came from Heraclea on the Poiitus. For 
Timauilies, ibid. 11, 212.—The Crotoniates and Helena, Cie. de inv. 

2, 1 ; Plin. 35, 04. Tlie story had evidently originateil in j>opular 
gossip, to wliicli the rhetoric of later writers added details (’f. for 
this chapter and chap. xxix. the minute reforen<‘es in S. Reinaeh’s 
Manuel de Phih)h)gic Cla.ssique, vol, ii., Paiis, 188 4. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ATHENS ABOUT THE YEAR 360 

We now return to political events. After the death of 
Epaminondas Athens became once more the capital of Greece. 
The greatness of Thebes had been chiefly due to her great 
men, while Sparta had ceased to be her old self since the 
battle of Leuctra. Athens alone had maintained her position, 
and now commanded general respect. It was Athens who 
now took up the impending struggle with the northern king, 
and who continued it even when the conduct of Thebes had 
led to Philip’s invasion of Greece. We must therefore, before 
dealing with Macedonia, make ourselves acquainted with the 
condition of affairs at Athens during the period when a colli¬ 
sion with that kingdom was in course of preparation. We 
will first take a retrospect of the events which have been 
already narrated.^ 

At the time of the liberation of Thebes (379) Callistratus 
was at the head of affairs in Athens, and although his sym- 
p/itliies were more in favour of Sparta, he remained in power. 
He Ii<‘lpe<l to found the new league. He co-operated with 
Chabrias and Tirnotheus, and then brought about the fall of 
the latter and put Iphicrates in his place. When Thebes had 
destroyed Plataea and the peace-congress at Sparta had mis¬ 
carried, Athens again took the side of Sparta, at the outset 
with good wishes only, and afterwards with deeds. After 
the battle of Leuctra the Athenian sympathy for Sparta grew 
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stronger and stronger, and when Epaminondas marched into 
the Peloponnese Athens sent Iphicrates to tlie aid of the 
Spartans. In 3G9 the terms of the alliance with Sparta were 
formally settled. Subsequently when Pelopidas had brought 
over the Persians to the Theban side, tlie Thebans took more 
vigorous measures against Athens. First they capturcfl 
Oropus, which led to the impeachment of Callistratus and 
Chabrias for neglect of duty ; they were, however, acquitted. 
Then matters grew more serious. The Thebans actually 
contested the maritime supremacy of the Athenians, and 
Epaminondas conducted a successful naval expedition in per¬ 
son, the consequence of which was that Timotheus returned 
to public life, and served Athens in Thrace. The extraordi¬ 
nary boldness of Epaminondas shook the belief of the Athenians 
in the capacity of Callistratus, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to enlist the Arcadians decisively on the .side of 
Athens, his prestige completely declined. He was not, how¬ 
ever, ousteil from power until after the battle of IMantinea, 
which satisfied no one in Greece. The iiarticulai- occa.sion of 
his fall cannot be ascertained, Init it wouhl appear to have 
been chiefly owing to the disasters of Athens in the north. 
King Cotys csta])lishcd himself in the Thracian Chersonese ; 
the Byzantines, Chalcedonians, and Cyzicenes prevented the 
despatch of grain to Athens, ami the Athenians had to con¬ 
clude a di.sadvantageous peace with Perdiccas. The greatest 
annoyance, however, was caused them by Alexander of Pherae. 
He had created a fleet which carried on piracj" in the Cyclades, 
tie occupied the island of Peparethos, and when the Athenians 
sent Leo.sthencs thither, Alexander surprised and defeated 
his fleet. The tyrant actually repeated the coup of the 
Spartan Teleutias by surprising the Piraeus, and making a 
rich booty in the Dcifjtna, and at the money-changers’ tables. 
This seems to have turne<l the scale again.^t the popular 
leaders. The Athenians were determined to be masters of 
the sea at all events. Leosthenes was condemru d to death, 
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and fled the country. Callistratus himself shared the same 
fate. His place was 2 )robably taken by Aristuphon, an elderly 
man, who had the reputation of being a friend of the 
Boeotians. We pause at this point to consider the political 
condition of Athens. 

The constitution of the city was the same as in the time of 
Pericles. The Council, the Heliasts, and the people had the 
same powers as then; the only change was in the presidency 
of the Assembly. This was no longer in the hands of the 
Prytanes, but a Proedros was chosen by lot from each of the 
Phylae which were not holding office, and from these Proedri 
again an Epistates, and he acted as president of the Assembly. 
The object therefore was to limit the influence of the Council. 
The popular distrust of leading men and fear of their possible 
violations of the law had increased owing to the oligarchical 
intrigues from which the cit}^ had had to suffer in the fifth 
century; hence the responsibility of movers of resolutions 
and of the generals Avas more strongly accentuated. The 
number of prosecutions for maladministration and unconstitu¬ 
tional motions increased. We know that there had never 
been any lack of instances of popular severity against states¬ 
men ; Miltiades, Antiphon, and the generals in the battle oft* 
the Argiiiusae w^ere cases in point. But in the fourth century 
prosecutions and sentences of this kind became more frequent. 
Even Tlirasybulus was in the end on the point of being 
impeached; Timotheus only escaped sentence of death in 
373 through the intercession of powerful foreign friends; 
Callistratus, udio imprudently returned from exile to Athens, 
was executed. Tlirasybulus’ friend, Ergocles, was put to 
death. After the King’s Peace, Dionysius and several other 
generals or envoys were condemned to death, as -were sub¬ 
sequently the two generals -who had marched to the assist¬ 
ance of Thebes in 379, Antimachus, Timotheus’ colleague, 
Timagoras, the envoy to Susa, and the general Callisthenes, 
before the battle of Mantinca. At this time it was more 
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dangerous than ever to serve the Athenian state as adviser 
or general; Aristophon had to defend himself against se^'enty- 
five prosecutions for illegal motions. lie was, however, 
never condemned, and this at all events shows that the 
accusations were not ahvays successful. It is said that tlicy 
were often made merely to fill the public treasury ]»y means 
of convictions; but that is an exaggeration. For it was 
generally a case of a party question, in which the object was 
more the downfall of a hated rival than the enriching of the 
excherpier. The assertion that sycoj)hants often started accu¬ 
sations of this kind to enrich themselves is just as wide of the 
mark. No doubt there were men of this stamp, who played ' 
upon the fear which (piiet citizens had of prosecutions, but it ^ 

must be borne in mind that in public matters the accuser ran 
the risk of incurring a money line of 1000 drachmae if he 
did not obtain a fifth of the votes, and that deterred many 
from bringing forward unfounded complaints of this nature. 

On the whole, the evils connected with public impeachments 
for violation of the constitution do not seem to have been so 
great as to outweigh the benefit derived from them, which 
consisted of kee 2 )ing the responsibilit}^ of movers of resolutions 
constantly before the public mind. The meetings of the 
Assembly were Iw no means so disorderly as to invite com¬ 
parison with the sittings of certain modern Chambers of 
Deputies. Of course the jiroceedings were stormy at times, 
and a speaker was shouted down when the Assembly did not 
want to hear him; but as a rule the people were strongly 
imbued with the feeling that they had to be advised by those 
who were wiser than themselves, and in times of danger they 
invariably followed the advice of the man whom they looked 
up to. Bcsi<les, there is no instance of any scandalous act of 
injustice, like that which followed the battle oil the Arginiisae, 
in the fourth century up to the time of the Diudochi. Only 
those who are ignorant of the Atln-nian constitution can talk 
of mob-rule in Athens. How little the mob pushed itself 
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forward in Athens is shown by the deliberation htdd alter the 
capture of Elatea by Philip. 

But we must not overlook the dark side of the Athenian 
constitution. It lay in this, that there was no permanent 
government in existence to ensure consistency in the decisions 
taken. In Athens the people themselves ruled. Every mea¬ 
sure had to be approved by them; no power on earth could 
prevent the people from undoing one day what they had done 
the day before; no power on earth could compel them to 
weigh the consequences of their resolutions. The decision 
rested permanently with them, and with them alone. One 
day they would declare that any one who killed Philip should 
be given up to justice, and the next day, if it so pleased 
them, they decreed honours for his murdorers^always on the 
motion and responsibility of one individual. They declared 
war, and fixed the number of soldiers and ships to be sent to 
the scene of action, and if they did not assign the requisite 
money out of definite revenues for this definite object, the 
resolution could not be carried out, and no one was responsible 
for its non-execution, as no one could take money out of a 
fund not set apart for the particular object. Or, again, they 
sent fleets to sea and armies on campaigns, and after a time 
ceased to vote them supplies, because there was no money in 
hand. In that case it might happen that no one would feel 
under an obligation to press for the siq)ply of funds, hu* every 
resolution, even if it was only the necessary consequence 
of another, required a responsible mover, and no Athenian 
citizen could be compelled to bring forward a motion. In this 
way it was possible for the governmental machine to come to 
a standstill at critical moments, and it occasionally did so, as 
w'e shall see from the protests of Demosthenes. Tlicse evils 
w*ere less pronounced when a man who commanded universal 
respect was leader of the State both in council and in action, 
and more marked when the statesman who had the most influ¬ 
ence at home could not take the command in the field. And 
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this was mostly the case in the fourth century. The people 
never really trusted the great generals, Chabrias, Tiniotheus 
and Iphicratcs ; tlicy considered them dangerous to the libcrt}^ 
of the citizens, and hence important proposals generally ema- 
nate<l from othei’s. Phocion, it is true, was almost continually 
stratogns, ju^t like Pericles, and statesman at tlic same time ; 
but Phocion was not followed as Pericles had ])cen. He 
always ser\'ed the people, and hardly ever led them. The 
strategi had ceased to hold the position which the })eople 
accorded them in the fifth century (vol. ii. JT* 202). 

The duty dischai’ged originally by the archou and afterwards 
by tlie strategus, — of making important proposals, — was 
now performed by the orator, who held no office either at 
home or in the field. But we may describe the malady from 
which the Athenian peoj^le was suffering in another way. 
The inspiration of the moment was too powerful. This was 
the case in the law-courts as well as in politics. In the courts 
the decision rested with the Ileliasts, whose verdict was final 
and required no reasons ; in politics the Ashem]>ly controlled 
every detail. In the legal sphere there was no appeal to a 
higher tribunal, in politics tliere was no body empoAvered to 
decide detail.^ in accordance with the views of tlie people. 
La AC and politics thus l>ecame a series of isolated measures, 
Avhich at times lacked all reasonable consistency. The draw¬ 
backs of this state of things were most marked in foreign 
policy, Avhich AA^as often conducted by the Athenian statesmen 
of the time in a grasj^ing spirit and by sophistical means, Avith 
the result that the mistakes committed came home AAuth 
redoubled force. A clefectiA^e foreign 2 )olicy caused the fall 
of Athens.^ 

The finances of the State Avere not in such a good posi¬ 
tion as in the time of Pericles, True, there Averc still allies 
AAffio contributed sums of money ; but these contributions 
could never reach the total of the old ones, and the exj)endi- 
ture AA’as if anything larger than in those early days, as noAv 
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war was almost always going on in some quarter or another. 
Hence the direct tax first levied in the year of the Archon 
Nausiiiieus (378-7) had become a permanent institution. As 
a certain period was always bound to elapse befoi'C the tax¬ 
payers' contributions fell in, it was convenient to have inter¬ 
mediaries who were responsible to the State in the first 
instance—groups consisting of a moderate number of contri¬ 
butors, each of which had to collect a certain amount of the 
whole sum, and in which each stood security for the other. 
In this way the citizens themselves had an interest in seeing 
that no one evaded the tax, while the government received 
the money more quickly, and in a smaller number of pay¬ 
ments. These associations, known by the name of Symmoriae, 
had been instituted in 378-7 for taxation purposes. A 
similar course was soon pursued with regard to the Trier- 
archia. As early as the Peloponnesian War two citizens had 
been allowed to equip a trireme instead of one, because even 
then there were not so many wealthy people as formerly. In 
357-G real Symmoriae, consisting of more than two members, 
were also created for the Trierarchia.^ Symmoriae, however, 
were not so useful for the Trierarchia as for the collection of 
taxes. The trierarch had had to discharge two obligations : 
he provided the equipment of the trireme, and commanded it 
in person. He took pride in his trireme. Under the Sym¬ 
moriae system the tricrarchy became mostly a question of 
money, for the command could only be held by one of the 
trierarchs, wdio was appointed by the association and 'who 
was consefpiently responsible not only to the State but also 
to his colleagues. He had the disposal of the property of 
others, Avho, if the ship distinguished itself but was damaged, 
shared the expense but not the glory. This was calculated to 
discourage patriotic zeal, and it really seems to have done so. 
Changes were also made in the administration of the finances 
at this periotl. Since the disappearance of the Hellenotamiae, 
there had been no supreme financial controlling office what- 
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ever, although it would ha\'o been of great wervica A depart¬ 
ment of this kind is mentioned in the second half of the 
fourth century ])y writers and in documents, under different 
names it is true, but they must refer to the same office. When 
was it established ? Various conject ures liavc been put 
forward on tin’s point. As, however, tlie most important 
period in finance is the year of Nausinicus (378-7), in which 
the league was reorganized and changes made in the .system 
of taxation, it is very natural to conjecture that tin's high 
finance official was ap])ointed for the first time on that occa¬ 
sion or soon afterAvards.'^ In one instance he is called “ad¬ 
ministrator of the common revenues,” which is an excellent 
title for an official Avho among other things had to receive the 
contributions of the members of the league. This official Avas 
always appointed for a term of four years. 

An Athenian empire, of the kind AAdnch existed in the fifth 
century, is not to be found in the fourth. Since the time of 
Nausinicus the members of the league held a much more in- 
dej>endent position as regards Athens by means of the Synedri. 
They had a legal means of coming to an understanding 
among themselves, if occasion arose therefore against Athens 
as well. Besides this the existence of the league AA\as of a 
very fluctuating kind. Hardly a year can have passed Avith- 
out some city AvithdraAAung from it, in a formal or informal 
manner, Thebes setting the example in the latter respect, 
AAdiile the old contention so uncompromisingly maintained in 
the fifth century, that secession Av^as unlaA\Tul, was oven noAv 
reasserted by Athens. This led to conflicts, just as in the fifth 
century. In one respect Athens acted very Acrongly. In the 
treaty she had promised not to hold any property in the terri¬ 
tory of the allies : the detested cleruchies Avere not to be 
reintroduced. But although this provision may have been 
obserA^ed as a general rule and in point of form, yet in one 
important place Athens did actually found a cleiuchy, and 
one of the greatest value.'"’ Samos ha<l joined Athens after 
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the battle otf (Jai<lus, as i-? proved by its coinage, ]>ut had 
deserted to Sparta in 300. Subsei|uently it had even received 
a Persian garrison. But Timothcns conc|uered the island in 
365, whereupon Athenian cleruchs came there and drove out the 
old inhabitants, who took refuge in various districts of (4reece. 
AVhcu after a long interval, as late as 3:22, the Samians were 
brought back to their homes by Perdiccas, this proceeding 
^vas regarded as a restitution of rights. Apart from this 
illegal possession Athens was still lawful owner of Scyros, 
Imbros and Lemnos, which gave her an open route to the 
Hellespont. In 357 she recovered the Chersonese, with the 
exception of Cardia. In the Pontus, however, the regions 
round the Bosporus were on very friendly terms with Athens, 
and thus the trade with the Pontus, one of her vital resources, 
was still in her hands. On the Thracian coastdine she pos¬ 
sessed but few places, but the whole country was clo.sely 
bound up with Athenian interests, Pydna and Metlione were 
her allies, and she asserted her claim to Amphipolis with 
pertinacity, but never obtained it. Her relations with the 
northern princes of Thrace and Macedonia varied as in the 
fifth century. Thus Athens still remained one of the great 
powers of the East. The number of her triremes was con¬ 
siderable. The official figure was 400, and although this was 
of course never reached, yet no eastern state could boast of a 
similar naval power. Her best generals Avere the three Avhose 
names have often recurred in this history : Iphicrates the 
military I’eformer, Chabrias the victor oft’ Naxos, and the 
Aveaithy and amiable Timothcns, Conon’s son, Avho had 
brought over inan}^ communities to the side of Athens. The 
campaigns, however, Avere conducted more Avith mercenaries 
than Avith Athenian citizens/^ There Avere two reasons for 
this, one of a technical, the other of a more general kiml. 
The technical reason Avas that Avar hail become an art not only 
for the generals but also for the individual soldier. This is 
invariably overlooked, and reproaches are heaped uj)on the 
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citizens of Athens, which they do not deserve. If the 
Athenians wanted to have an Iphicrates for a general, it was 
necessary to provide him with a serviceable supply of good 
soldiers, otherwise even lie could do nothing. This made 
mercenaries a necessity to Athens from a technical point of 
view. The more general reason was that the citizens, who 
after all had other occupations besides campaigning, could not 
stand the constant wars. Idling in the market-place was 
not the exclusive occupation of all the Athenians; most of 
them had land which they had to look after. The Athenian 
was quite ready to defend his native cit}^, but for a long cam¬ 
paign in a foreign country he had neither inclination nor capa¬ 
city. The Athenians were in the same position as the colonial 
powers of the j^resent day, whom noliody blames for using 
mercenaries to guard their colonies, A standing army of 
mercenaries was therefore necessary to Athens for a two-fold 
reason, and those who blame her for it nowadays are simply 
echoing the speeches of orators who took no heed of circum¬ 
stances when it suited the object which they had in view for the 
moment. To serve as oarsmen — which the Athenians had 
been in the hftli centuiy—was even now much easier for the 
citizens than to be soldiers. It is true that the employment 
of mercenaries and their leaders, v Inch had become a necessity, 
entailed all kinds of drawbacks. The generals felt that they 
were indispensable and acted more independently than the 
people liked; the main object of the mercenaries, who served 
for money, was to be always provided with a good meal. If 
no money was forthcoming from Athens, they raised compul¬ 
sory loans from friends. But at the close of the Peloponnesian 
War much the same state of things prevailed ; money had been 
collected, that is to say extorted, in every available quarter. 

It seems that potentates who wished to keep a standing 
army not unfreqiiently applied to Athens for the loan of a 
general, a practice which increased, if not the power, at all 
events the prestige of Athens. 
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If the Atheniiins of those Jays were ready to their 

geneivJs only in war, and not in times of peace, yet they 
honoured them in a manner which must have appealed to an 
ambitious soldier. Of the few statues of men who had done 
good service to the State erected in the Athenian market¬ 
place about the middle of the fourth century B.a, besides those 
of the tyrannicides, of Solon and of Evagoras, only Conon, 
Chabrias and Timotheus are mentioned. The statue of Iphi- 
crates was placed in front of the Parthenon in 371. The 
great generals were to enjoy honours but not influence. The 
small number of statues of this kind shows also that at that 
time hero-worship had not spread to the extent which ])re- 
vailed fifty years later. 

The private life of the Athenians of the fourth century is as 
well known to us through the orators as that of the fifth cen¬ 
tury through Aristophanes. We are unable on the strength 
of this knowledge to agree Avith those who consider the foiu’th 
century a period of decay. Immorality Avas not more general 
in the fourth than in the fifth centur}^, nor Avas luxury. As 
regards the mode of life of young Athenians there ^y^xs no 
difierence betAveen the age of Hypereides, AA^ho defended 
Phryne in court, and that of Alcibiades. Luxury if anything 
had rather decreased, OAving to the fact that Athens had ceased 
to have the great political importance Avhich she possessed in 
the fifth century. Everything was more in the petit hoNV/feois 
style than in those days. This fact is generally o\xrlooke<l. 
\\h*itcrs no doubt inveigh against the luxury of this period, 
but Avhat is quoted in proof of its existence? Alcibiades’ 
establishment and Midias’ style of living. But Alcibiades’ 
furniture AA^as sold as early as 415, and the Avorst that even 
his enemy Demosthenes can say of Midias is that, besides his 
house in Athens, he had another fine one at Eleusis, that his 
wife droA^e about Avuth Avhite horses, an<l that he used a silver*' 
mounted saddle. There is no trace of large fortunes. That 
the Athenians liad not lost their moral energy is proA’ed, 
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according to a general conseirsus of 02 )iniun, by tlieir conduct 
both ])efore and after the battle of Cliaeronea. I refer to this 
subject in a note.' True, one cause of deterioration of morals 
had arisen since the close of the century — the increase of 
sophistry. But the harm done was not so great as it might 
have been, because Socrates and his school had counteracted 
the teaching of sophistry. Profound reflections, like those of 
Plato, and practical instruction, such as Xenophon conveyed 
in his writings, must after all have exercised a beneficial influ¬ 
ence. A people which recognized the lofty principles paraded 
in Demosthenes^ De Corona as its OAvn, could hardly have 
been in a state of moral decay.® 

That the decline of Athens, of which we hear so much, is 
little better than a fable, is also proved by a careful study of her 
domestic institutions as they appear, for instance, in Flaussoul- 
liePs, Foucart's and other writers’ works on the municipal life 
and religious associations of Attica, based on the orators, the 
inscri 2 )tions and other sources.^ These researches reveal the 
significant fact that a healthy system of self-government had 
penetrated into the smallest circles of society and held its OAvn 
in every department, to the good of the State, which, owing 
to the {>racticc in tlie work of administration thus obtained by 
its citizens, could perfectly well exist and to a certain extent 
flourish as a democratic community. This independence 
appears esj)ecially in the government of the Demos, which 
formed an excellent school for that of the State. The Demc 
has its property which it administers itself; its revenues are 
derived from lands, buildings and taxation. They are spent 
chiefly on objects connected with public Avorshiji. The 
assembly of the Demotae is supreme; the oflTicials, Avith the 
Demarch at their head, are only representatiATS of the D(une 
and not its rulers ; they arc elected or chosen by lot every 
year. The AA^hole financial administration of the l)eme is 
conducted in the assembly of the Demotae, doAvn to the 
smallest detail. The habit Avhich each citizen thus aerjuired 
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of personally deciding the affairs of the community must have 
materially facilitated the self-goveimment of the Polis. This 
makes the possibility of the Athenian democracy intelligible 
to ns. The success attending the administration of the Denies 
ha<I convinced the Athenians that the Polis also could be 
governed in the same way. 

The habit of self-government found further expression in 
the many societies which met for definite purposes, and were 
corporations which could hold property. This had already- 
been settled by Solon’s legislation. These societies had, as a 
rule, a religious centre, like the whole community; the mem¬ 
bers were united by some worship or sacrifice. They were 
formed for burials, for navigation and trade, for working 
mines, even for piracy. Social gatherings also existed. There 
was a clul) of wits, whicJi met regularly in the sanctuaiy of 
Heracles in the district of Diomea, and was so famous that 
Philip of Alacedon offered a large sum for the minutes of its 
meetings. Of growing importance were the guilds of actors, 
who styled themselves artists of Dionj^sus, or simjdy artists, 
and were spread over the whole of Greece. There were 
travelling companies of actors, and permanent ones in the 
larger cities. They occur in Athens as early as the naval 
supremacy of this city, ^ in the fifth century. Since tliat 
period their importance appears to have continuously in¬ 
creased. A communication, dated about the end of tlie 
fourth century B.C., from the Amphictyonic Council to the 
Athenian Demos, has come down to us, in Avhich the highest 
privileges are conceded to these artists : personal iiiviolability, 
exemption from taxation, immunity from military service, 
everything to enable them to perform their sacred office: 
even for debt actors could only be thrown into prison in 
certain cases. If any injury is done to a Dionysian artist, 
the whole city in which it occurs is held responsible. Even 
in the present day actors and singers are not so j)rivileged as 
they were then in Greece. Just as actors took Ilionysus for 
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thc'ir 2 i‘itron, so the philosophers placed themselves under 
the protection of the Muses. Plato’s Academy, which paid 
special honour to the jVfuses and was granted corporate rights, 
set the example of a permanent association of philosophers. 
In later times the Museum at Alexandria became the model 
for societies of learned men. These associations were not 
founded exclusively for common study ; common meals were 
also specified as an object, and hence the social unions of the 
present day known as “Museen^’’ are based on Greek models. 
Of course men joined associations for purposes of divine 
worshiji without any ulterior object. The religious need was 
keenly felt and was not fully satisfied ]>y the official cults, 
whether of the State or of the Phyle, the Deme and the 
Phratry. As the Greeks regarded religion as a State affair, 
it was the province of the State, if it thought fit, to allow 
foreigners to worship the gods in their own fashion. The 
result of course was that natives also took part in this 
worship. As early as the fifth century Thracian cults had 
become common in Athens, owing to the constant intercourse 
with Thrace, among others that of tlie goddess Cotytto, whose 
W(wshippers were called Baptae. The comic poets made fun 
of this cult as it were something highly immural The worship 
of Adonis Avas als(j Avidely spread in Athens as early as the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, and the Avhole city took part 
in its celebration. The Avorship of the Mother of the Gods, 
AA'hich was introducetl from Phrygia, Avas one of the most 
popular in Athens and the Piraeus. There Avere mf'troa in 
both cities. The public documents AAmre preserA’cd in the 
Athenian rntirnuiit. At the beginning of the fourth century 
AA^e fiml mention of the assembly {Oiaao^) of the Avorshippers 
of Sabazios, Avho aa^xs connected AAuth the Mother of the Gods. 
Demosthenes ridiculed this cult in the course of his invcctiAcs 
against Aeschines’ mother. The foi’cign worships were mostly 
settled in the Piraeus, .vn inscription lias ])een discovered 
there of the year 333, giAing permission to some people 
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of Citium ill Cyprus to build a temple to the Cyj)rian 
Aphrodite, and, by way of justification of the permission, 
reference is made to the fact that a temple of Isis already 
existed in the Piraeus. The foreign cults—of Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt — had this element in common, 
that their exciting ceremonies threw men into a state of 
ecstasy, in which the worshipper imagined that he was in 
closer touch with the deity. The Greeks permitted the 
public propaganda of such religions. The travelling Metra- 
gyrtae, a sort of mendicant friars of low character, Avho 
propagated the worship of the Mother of the Gods, were 
notorious in this respect. 

The popularity of all these foreign cults was due to the 
fact that the Greek religion, which consisted essentially of 
ceremonies, could no longer satisfy the needs of the people. 
This was the case everywhere in Greece. The Eleusinian 
mysteries, which were supposed to offer something of a deeper 
kind, were of course a State institution in Athens; Imt even 
these were insufficient for many persons, perhaps for the very 
reason that the State conducted them. People wanted per¬ 
sonal relations with the deity. The result was that there 
were all kinds of religious communities in Athens. There 
were simple adherents of the State religion, very many of 
whom had an external connection with it through the 
numerous priesthoods; all the good families belonged to this 
category. Then there were many, especially in the lower 
classes, whose spiritual needs were not satisfied by the reli¬ 
gious services of the State ; they took ])art in foreign worships. 
Finally there were maiiy who believed that man could attain 
to comforting truths by personal inquiry. These joined one 
of the schools of philosophy, of which the Socratic was the 
most important, 

A proof that a healthy state of things prevailed is that 
the Athenian citizen still lived a great deal in the country. 
His property was there. lie retained his legal connection 
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Avitli the Deme in -which he was registered, even if he lived 
and had jiroperty elsewhere. He frequently had to associate 
and do business with his fellow Demotae, and for this pur¬ 
pose certain places in Athens were usetl as a rendezvous for 
members of the same Deme, such as a iKirber’s sho]) in the 
neigh]lourhood of the market-])Iace. The city of Athens was 
the scat of government and of the jwincipal worships, the 
point of union of all the citizens : the Piraeus was the centre 
of trade with foreign parts, the home of the merchants, the 
metoeci and foreigners; Elcusis was a religious centre, where 
well-to-do Athenians had houses of their own. Finally, there 
were small fortified outposts in Attica, in which the young 
men jiei’forrned their military sei’vice. They were the scene 
of an active garrison life, of which the young soldiers were 
the most conspicuous element. 

Although as regards many aspects of civilized life other 
Greek cities, even in the East, possessed great importance in 
those daj^s—such as Byzantium for trade, Ephesus for ])ainting 
and sculpture, Teos for dramatic art, Halicarnassus, Phodes 
and Cos for art, trade and clo{|uence generally—although the 
stream of culture, wliich seemed to flow rather from e.ist 
to west in the fifth century, mnv cb])ed eastwards again ; 
yet Athens still remains the civil, military and intellectual 
capital and the true strength of Greece, and is generally 
recognized as the intellectual centre of the Greek world. At 
this point, however, the Athenian repu])lic is confronted by a 
state of an etitirely ditierent character, by one of the king¬ 
doms of the north. 


XOTES 

1. F(ir the internal dcvelopmoit of Athens and the of 

p<U‘tics fi‘(nu 370-301 ff. the first volume of SchatTeiV Dmno'-iliriies, 
lind ed. L(‘ip/. alf-o Belucli^s Atti'-chc rohtik, Lcip/. iNsL— 

Attic stattMiicii of this and tlie ja *M’«.'diiig aL,^e Innh'd from i-uwor 
and evccute<l {I ((Uote Hulorh f(*r llu* suke of l>rL‘vity) : 3SM, 
Ergodes, a friend of Tlira.-yhulus, Eel. 13S ; tlien tlu men men- 
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tioned in cliapter iv., note 8 ; 370, the generals wlio went to 
Boeotia on their own account, B, 138 ; 373, AiitiiuacliiiP, ihe 
friend of Timotlieus, B. 145 ; 368, Timagoras, envoy to Susi, B. 
153 ; 362, Callisthenes, B. 159.^—Aristophonwas imj^eached seventy- 
five times and never condemned, Cephalus was never accused of 
Trapavo/xwv, Aesch. Ctes. 194. In the year 359 there were prose¬ 
cutions about the proceedings in Thrace, Sell. D. 1, IGO.—For the 
Oropian prosecution and the raids of Alexander of Pherae cf. 
Curtins, 3^, 779.—For Aristophon see Dem. Cor. 162; Aesch. 
Ctes. 139 ; cf. Schaefer, Dem. 1, 138 seq. 

2. Bribery of the Ileliasts (Se/cd^etv) is said to have been intro¬ 
duced by Anytus, Pint. Cor. 14. Cf. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen, 2, 374. The venality of the Athenians is placed in its 
true light by L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Grieclien, 2, 240 
seq.— airicrrin, he. suspicion, is recommended to the Athenians as 
a useful quality by Demosthenes, Phil. 2, 24, and ArisOxa*. 111. 
They had a tendency in that direction without tin's.— Ft is not 
democracy in itself which is the cause of the many ini-hutuucs of 
Athens, but the kind of democracy wliich the Atheiiiau 
wanted and maintained, the Aininittolhai'e ’ democracy, Sellable 
(Encyklopa<lio der Staatslehre, p. 310) calls it, i.*\ a dmiux.racv 
with no g(jveniment apart from the people, and in which the people 
deci<les every detail as far as possible. JJence it could never develop 
into what the English call party government, that is a government 
with each party alternately in power, a system whieh [»re-rnS this 
advantage, that caeh party can successively satisfy the \arir)us re¬ 
quirements of the State, as is the custom in Engdaiul In At liens 
there never was such a thing as a united coherent party responsible 
for government measures, }>ut only one individual. The con¬ 
sequence is that in Athens the individual is confronted by the 
unorganized state, and the result of this is that when there is no 
eommamling personality who possesses the confidence of the jicojde 
for a considerable ])eriod of time, like Pericles or Demosthenes, 
dcciAons are apt to proceed from the impulse of the moment, as 
is shown by the concluding jieriod of the Peloponnesian IVar. I 
emphasize tlii'^ fact because it is generally ignored or not grasjieil 
viih ]irecision in Germany. Thus Westermann-Bosenberg, com¬ 
menting on Deim^stli. 1, 244, say that the examples of Olyntlius, 
etc. ought to have induced the Athenians to finally exclude this 
party from th(3 government.” A government in the sense of a 
parliamentary ministry, which could have been turned out of 
olfice, di<l not exist in Athene Government was carried on by 
lisephi^nvtta; any citizen wlio was not arifios could propose a 
pscphibina, Xo one could be ‘‘ excluded ” from this government 
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by the people. "Westerniami-lAOsenlierj^^ make this comment in 
con)iO(‘li(»ii witli tlie Third Pliilippic, winch was deliveiecl in 341. 
At that time Demosthenes bad lon^^ luul tlie ear of the peo}*le. 
He could Itriiig forward proptfsals and (convince the people. For 
the way in wliich the wliule ]>eoj)le attended to every detail of tlie 
administration, see the intiwe-ting commentary l>y Foueart on a 
“ Decret alhenieii de Tan 35^ tivaive a Fleu^is ” regarding the mode 
of consulting oracles, in the Enll. de corn Iiell. 1881), ]>. 433 se([. 
It must, however, be pointed out that there evas much at Athens 
to h\sson the dz'awliac'ks of decisions taken (Ui the impulse of the 
moment. The respect for the vnjwi esijccinlly temh'd in this direc¬ 
tion. But as these regulated domestic allairs only, foreign judicv 
was more at the mercy of popular ca[)rice, and iieuce the defects of 
the sy.stem are most consjiieuuiis in this (lr])aitment. 

3. The change from the tiierarchy to the Syninioiiae seems I’cally 
to have done harm, for the reasons given in the text, and the defects 
were not removed even by the reforms of Demosthenes ; the Sym- 
moriae are intioduced in 3o7-G, at the beginning of the Social War, 
and the Athenians are defeated at sea ; Demosthenes refurmerl the 
Symnioriae probably about 340-339 (Gilbeit, 1, 354), ami the large 
Atlieuian fleet lets Philijfs few shi])S sli]) through the Helles])ont. 
Schaefer (Dem. 2, 375) calls this incomprelieiiMhle ”; it seems to 
me intelligihle enough if we consider that the trierarchs were the 
representatives of a number of joint-stock companies, whose piin- 
cipal anxiety vas not to lose their capiial.—It would seem that 
Athenians who ])osse^sed less than 25 minae ]iaid no ^unjjoptt, 

4. Tlio eliief fniance oifK-ial vas appointed in 378-7, according 
to PVdlner, Ziir GesdiicUte de-^ attisclien Phmanzwesens, Wiener 
Akad. 1879. He is styled by pseiido-Plut. Vit. X. orat. in a pse- 
jdiisma of Stratodes ra/na^ r/y? K'oiriys TTpoerddou, in inscriptions 
d €7rl Ttj oto/foyo-e/.. To what extent views differ as to the date of 
the institution of this office, see Busult in T. Muller, 4, 160. 

5. P'or Samos, .see Diod. 14, 97; Xen. 4, 8, 23 ; Gilh. 2, 151 ; 
Curtius, G. G. 3, 779, 780. C. Curtins has treated this subject 
specially ill the 2nd Progr. AVesel 1873 and Lubeck 1877.— In 353 
Sestos becomes a deruchy, cruelty of the Athenians, Dio<l. 16, 34 ; cf. 
Schaefer, Dem. 1, 164, and 444. That Lemui ? and Imhros became 
Athenian even earlier than is generally supposed, noted l)y K. 
Meyer, Die Pelasger in Attika und auf Lemiju«, Pliilol, 48, 3. For 
the relations of Atlieus with Thrace see the treatise by Ib'cck 
quoted above in the nott‘s to dia[>ter vii. 

6. I’or the l)dia\iourof tlie I'aptaius of im-rceiiaries cf.Deino- 
sll'.eues again-t .\vi.diK‘iate^. They always w.tutul to CMmiiiaud b\r. 
139); Allicii'' often bept tliein f>r tile '-ole puipn.-e of lemlilig 
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them out again ; tliis at any rate was indirectly useful to Athens 
(Ar. 104). Thracian potentates at war with one anotlier employed 
Atlienian leaders of mercenaries ; Chares took service with satiups ; 
V. infra clui]). x\\ According to Dem. 01. 2, 28 the Athenian 
generals liked serving in Asia better than in Europe, the reason 
being that the booty captured by aii Athenian leader of mer¬ 
cenaries in Europe could be claimed by Athens, while in Asia, 
according to the provisions of the King's Peace, Athens could claim 
nothing; conseq^uently the generals in Asia had perfect liberty to 
plunder on their ow-m account. Cf. Dem. Cherr. 24 seq. This 
state of things should not be forgotten in forming an estimate of 
Alexander the Great. So long as Asia Minor remained Persian, 
every man’s hand in that country was against his neighbour ; Alex¬ 
ander was the first to introduce law and order into that country. 
For the state of feeling among the allies when aTTf^roAot w^ere sent 
out, see Pint. Fhoc, 11.—Captains of mercenaries and intriguers 
like Phili^cus w'ere honoured by the bestowal of Athenian citizen¬ 
ship, Dem. Ar. 142.—As regards the composition of the aiinies 
Demosthenes comes to a very sensible conclasion ; be demands 
(Phil. 1, 4) that a fourth of the Thracian army should consist of 
citizens. But he has very strange view’s as to the duties w’hich 
tlie^e citizens are to perform there. According to Phil. 1, 25 they 
I are to be i'jroTTTai Tuiv (TTfiaTy]yovfievwv, i.e. w’atch the actions of their 
f generals. This w^ould have brought about a peculiar state of tilings; 
it is clear that Demosthenes had no notion of military matters. In 
01. 3, 30 he says that in former times, when the citizens took 
part in campaigns themselves, they were masters of the TroAtrevo- 
/zfi'oov, of the statesmen, but that now the case was reversed ; a 
similar statement is made in Aristocr. 209.—Statues in the niarkel- 
j place and on the Acropolis : Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2, 308 
I and 1, 584. 

7. Curtius refers to the luxury of Athens in vol. 3, 459, 781. 
But he only cites what I have quoted in the text and tliis seems 
to me not su Hie lent to justify a charge of luxury. My belief is 
that the contrary, viz. the com])arativc simplicity of life at that 
time, is susceptible of proof. Luxury may have been indulged in 
by large laiuled proprietors or by W’ealthy merchants, and it must 
have been w’elcome in Athens. But, as Eoeckh, Haiissoiillier (La 
vie municipale en Attique, Paris 1884, p. G7) and others (see also 
vol. ii. of this work, p. 388) admit, there were few large properties 
left in Attica in the fourth century ; the one mentioned by Deino- 
stlienes (42, 5) as forty stades in circumference is an isolated instance. 
Trade was active enough, but not so inijiortant as in the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Demosthenes (Aristocr. 208) indulges in general exaggerated 
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plirases, but gives no facts ; cf. Waclismntli, Die Stadt Athen, ], 606. 
It is a fact, however, that tlie great artists of tlie fourth century, 
painters as well as sculptors, found more em2>loynient abroad than 
in Athens ; what form did the luxury assume tlien 1 It is a fact, 
too, tliat according to Tlieopompus (fr. 1 J 7, i^lull.) Chahrias avoided 
Athens did T7)j' <l(r^Xy€tav K(u Slu ri]V TToAuTeAeiar T/)r avTOV ryjv 
TrefH Tov fSun'. The other great generals l)ehaved in a similar 
way. Tliis was wljy Chabrias liked to live in Egypt, Iphicrates in 
Thrace, Conon in CVjwus, Timotheus in Lesbos, Cliares at Sigeum. 
The inference is that a display of luxury was not to the taste of the 
Athenians, And the testimony is of importance because it comes 
from Tlieopomjnis, an opponent of the democracy, who liked abusing 
it in every way ; cf. chaji. xv. note 5. Less luxury prevailed 
at Atlieiis in the fourth century than in other large cities of 
Greece. It was intellect which impressed the Athenians, not 
wealth. 

8. Alleged degeneracy of the Athenians. According to Curtins 
in the fifth as well as the fourth century, a])out 430 and 360 B.C., 
a deterioration set in, the symi^toms of which Were even identical, 
as the following comparison shows ;— 


Fifth century, Curtius, vol. ii, 

p. 42S : ‘‘Decay,’' “idle and fri¬ 
volous city-life.” 

p. 426 : “within a short space ot 
time the citi^^ens of 
Athens beeaine a dis¬ 
orderly nioJ). ” 

p, 427: “ the ri>inggmieratioinv]io 
had cea>e<l to fre(pient 
the palaestra.” 

p, 431 : “cowardly demagogues,” 

‘ ‘ fe ud s bet ween orators 
and generals.” 

p. 426 : “ participation in ])nl)lic 
aiVairs became all the 
more a jia^time of the 
nnoccu])ie<l crowd.” 

21.592: “many citi7cnfl of high 
culture held aloof from 
the assemhlie.s. ” Hy- 
perholns ami men of his 
stamp wrie destitute of 
a “liberal education.” 


Fourth century, Curtins, vol. iii. 

pi. 459 : “moral decay.” 

p. 459; “want of dignity” in the 
citizens. 


j). 458 : “ tlie disa2>i)earance of the 
old manners and cus¬ 
toms was accomjianied 
])y a marked disuse ot 
gymnastic training,” 
p. 461: “the generals . . , ex- 
2 iosed to hostility,” 

2 h 459; “the assemblies were re¬ 
sorted to for jiastime 
and amusement.” 

p. 459 ; “only men destitute of a 
higher culture and of a 
lilar.il eduiMtioii led by 
po 2 )UIar orators.” 


About til 0 yeans 430 and 360, therefore, perfectly similar sign.s of 
moral decay make their a 2 '])earance. This could only be 2 >ossihle 
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if a <^roat luoial r<.^vival Uml taken place in the iiitei'val. In the 
intervening period tiie young men must liave once more frequented 
the palaestra, orators and generals mu>t have live<l in sAVt-et har- 
jnony, and men of lihenil education led the people. AVlnui did 
this take place 1 We are not told. But in that case the descri}!- 
tion in vol. iii. pp. 458-401 is pointless, and the second period of 
deterioiation ahout the year 360 is a ilction. Curtins, however, 
quotes other facts from the fifth and fourth centuries which justify 
us in drawing conclusions widely different from his. In the tiftli 
century he praises the moral soundness of the heart of the com¬ 
munity when the Four Hundred were overthrown, in the 3 "ear 411 
734) ; in the fourth century he commends the attitude fif the 
}KM>ple after the battle of Chaeronea, which recalls the period-, of 
the battles of Hlarathou and Salaniis (3, 701). But to wluan did 
the cit}" owe the gh^ry of having behaved so well in such ditficult 
po-:iti(Uis ? In the year 338 to the democracy, and in the j-ear 411 
to the, hittcre.st opponents of the ‘liberally ’ educated oligarchs. 
The only (urtaintyin this section of Athenian histoiy would tlierefore 
he that whenever a distincth' perceptible elevation of meral leiie 
appear‘d, it is due to the democrats. The revolt of the Athenians 
against the Tlurt}" (vol. ii. pp. 533, 534) proves tlie same thing, 
and what is still more remarkable, the history of the third century 
as well. Droj'sen (Ilellenisiniis, 3, 228 se([.) cannot .suthcientl}" 
praise the moral condition of Athens in the Ohremonidean IVar 
(266-263). The people once more display a spirit worthy of Mara¬ 
thon. Aiid, according to Droyseii, it is just the ‘ masses ’ who 
behave so well. If therefore it is established that in the serious 
crises through wdiich Athens had to pass in 411, 403, 338 and 266 
it w’as the democrac\^ which appeared to the greatest advantage 
(the mr>st striking proof of a servile frame of mind, the 360 statues 
of Demetrius uf Plialerum, w'as furnished by the citizens of the 
years 317-307 consisting exclusively of well-to-do men), arc we imt 
houTid to admit that in those centuries in w^hich many wuiters, on 
the .strength c»f general ])hrases of the orators, i>ronounce the 
Athenian people to he in a state of moral decline, it really main¬ 
tained a high standard of moral capacity ? How detxqdive the 
application of .supposed signs of deterioration is appeals from the 
two following examples : (1) Curlin'^ (3, 459) adduces as a proof 
of the degeneracy of tlie Athenians of the fourth century that the 
orators appear before the people “actually ’with haretl djoulder.” 
This seems a serious matter. But who did it ] Kot Aeschines, 
nor Phocion, nor the partisans of iMaccdoniii, hut Demosthenes and 
hi.s friend, the dissolute Timarchu^ (8i*h. D. 2, 335), and Demosthenes 
even rhliciile.s tlane who demand that tla^ (*nitor .dial) not bare hi.^ 
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slioiildor (”€/;/- TrapuTrfK ; (2) Curtius says (3, 4G7) : Tmilics 
are now made “ willnmt the intention of koepin!L^^ tlieni.” Bad 
enough, no doiilit, but the same thing was done by no less a jierson 
than Demo&thenes in tlie case of the Peace of Philocrates (Seh. I). 
2, 303). Consequently if tliese two ciiteria were of importance, 
they would prove that it was not the Athenian people who were 
demoralized, but tlie anti-^Iacedouiau 2>aity. Pmt even that would 
be an (•ver-ha^ty conclusion. Tlie 2 )ractice of concluding a peace, 
wdth the intention of hreakiug it again at the hr^t ojipovtunity, 
has ]>revailed in all ages, and the attitude of Denlo^tllelles in Ids 
speeches only shows that he excelled and wdslied to excel Aeschines 
in the art of viroKpKTLS. J3ut even in more luqiortant matters the 
Athenians at all ])oriods of their history htdiaved in sm h a w ay as 
to justly incur a similar censure. Exam])les of attacks of orators 
on generals ocimr in the case of Xantliii^pus’ o^jpositiou to Miltiades 
and that of Lycurgus to Lysicles, and yet Lycurgns is counted a re¬ 
presentative of the old school. Lycurgus’ denunciation of this general 
in Diod. 16, 88 is not so much a proof of the latter’s treachery as a 
commonplace rhetorical contrast between the general wdio is still 
alive and the citizens who have fallen under his leadership. It is 
just the sort of thing that a man Avould have to say, without adduc¬ 
ing any facU, to hound on the j^ejq^le.—In the preceding passage I 
believe I have jiroved tw^<» points : fl) that the snjq)Osed degeneracy 
both in the fifth and fourth centuries is inq>ossiblc. Deviation 
from the old paths of course occurred 1 in Athens as everywdiere eke, 
but it came about gradually. Sophistry and rhetoric promoted it. 
(2) In Athens democracy is not an element of decay, but on the 
contrary a factor in the moral pn'servation of the city. Moral 
decline apjHMrs more in the conduct of in<lividual headers of the 
jicojde than in that of the jieo[)le as a whole. It is a mistake to 
suppose, as is sometimes done (by Pauchenstein on Isocrates, p. 20, 
IVeidmann and Curtius, G. G. G74, 677)), that Demosthenes 
‘ennobled’ tlie Athenian jicople h)r a brief si^acc ; his own prin¬ 
ciples avere, as we shall see, not always of a lofty kind. It is of 
some use to point out tlie true character of the Athenian people in 
an age in whicli learned circles exhihit a marked aversion to demo¬ 
cracy ill general ; cf. for instance Histor. Zeitschrift, p. 470, 

and liy wMy of contra'^! the remarks of Sclimidt, Etliik d, Griechen, 

2, 250 seq-—^The defeat of Atliens by 1‘liilip w^is not <lui‘ to the 
moral condition of the Athenian ]>eople. 

0. llaussoullier’s book, (|Uoted in note 7, is a very valu.dde con¬ 
tribution to our kuowdedge of Atlienian manner^ and ^l^titutions. 
Gf. aho Foucart, Les a^'^ocialions religl^n-es cln'z le^ Gje\’^, Ear. 
1873 ; Luders, Die dioiiybischen Kuiibtler, BerL iM73. The earliest 
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appearance of the artists of Dionysus seeiii'!, acc(H'<ling tn T(>e]>lfrr 
(Atfc. Geiiealogie, Reil 1880, p. 1"^3), to he iiiontioiird hy Ath. 
9, 407 : KaO’ ov yporov Ha\.a<T(r(jKp(LTi>?'vre<; Wfhp'aTot (U'/jyoe 
€is a(TTv rds rr](THi)TtKU'^ —For the strictly orLtani/t‘<I schools 

of philosophy see von IVilarnowitz, Antigoiios von Kary^tos, p. 2G3 
seq., and the article Ileros in Roscher’s Lex ikon, 2534 se<|.—For 
Athenian education see P. Girard, L’Oliication atlninienue an 5 
et au 4 siecle av. J.-Chr. Par. 1889. Life in the Piraeus ainl in 
Athens is described by AVachsrauth, die Stadt Athen, vol. II., Leipz. 
1890. For the Metroa cf. the same work, pp. 158 and 327. The 
city ^ fxyjrijp^ is an unwelcome importation from P]irv<(ia.—The 
Athenian democratic constitution i>roves itself a sound one by the 
fact that it was able to administer the finances of its small associa¬ 
tions with inte^^ritv. 4Ve do not hear in Athens of the misuse of 
municipal funds for jjrivate purposes which has lately come t<i light 
in the states of southern Europe, where the moral coiTU])tion 
engendered hy centuries of despotism lias debased jaihlic spirit as 
well. In contrast to this state of things modern Greece seems 
to be a worthy follower of ancient Athens, especially in the Actroip- 
ytai of its well-to-do citizens. 


Between the Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries there is a 
difference which is remarkable enough but which generally escapes 
notice. In the fifth century we find a struggle between oligarchs 
and the democracy, carried on by the former with violence ami 
intimidation ; we need only recall the murder of Ephialtos and of 
Hyperbolus, tlie Hetairiae, the Four Hundred, and the Thirty. It 
is a sort of aristocratic mobocracy, which the peoi>le counteract mainly 
hy legal methods, in a few instances also hy brute fiu'ce. In 
the fourth century violence has disa 2 q>eared. The democracy is 
thoronghly <liseiplinetl; it commits no excesses ; riots never occur ; 
the people remain collected, cool and dignified in the most difficult 
situations; there no trace of mob-rule. The peoide act with 
great severity, but only against resjjonsible leaders. So far it is 
an ideal state of things. But then comes the dark side of the 
picture. Everything is decided hy the courts, and this is guo<l in 
itself. But how do things occasionally go on in the courts ? The 
Heliasts, who have to api)ly the law s only in accordance with their 
own conscience, and w]jo have no notion of jurisprudence, are often 
bamboozled hy the dilferent 2 )arties with the aid of H.j)hi-tically 
educated logographers and advocates. And this mode of doing 
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liiisiiiess appears also in politics and in the conduct of h^reign affairs, 
as the following chapters will sliow. Demagogues, who are simul¬ 
taneously engaged in composing speeches for money on behalf of 
any chance person, treat foreign powers as parties to a law*suit. 
The people are nursed in the delusion that tliey have onl}" to give 
a decision and then pay money and provide troops to get what 
they want ; conrpicst hy stratagem, as in the case of Amphipolis, is 
the favourite mode of action. The rival powers are painted as 
black as criminals in the d('>ck, and yet the Athenians are just as 
grasping in foreign affairs as their opponents. hhetoric and 
sophistry are far too powerful. But we must remember that the 
fifth century was the age of poetry, and the ft)urth that of prose ; 
this was bound to show itself in other departments besides that of 
literature. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MACEDONIANS 

The most complete contrast to the Athenians 'wiihin tlie con¬ 
fines of the Creek world is j)rescnted hj the Macedonians.^ 
Wc count them as Greeks in the wider sense of tlie word ; 
their language cannot have di fie red much from the dialects of 
Greece, and there is not the slightest reason for assuming that 
their customs were more unlike those of the regular Greeks 
than those of the Epirotes or Cretans for instance. But as 
regards their civilization they represent the extreme end of 
a chain, the first link of which is Athens. Athens developed 
certain genuine Greek peculiarities in a marked manner, es¬ 
pecially individualism in all departments, from the highest to 
the lowest, and city organization. In Macedonia, on the other 
hand, a peasant j^opidation is the prevailing element, and the 
result is that the monarchy and the nobility have a pre])onder- 
ance of power. It has been said that the Macedonians are 
Greeks who have not got beyond the Homeric standfa)int, and 
there is a great deal of truth in the remark. With Homer, as 
in Macedonia, personal authority predominates, and there is 
no such thing as written laws. Alexander’s preference for 
Homer had a deeper root than mere literary taste; he felt 
himself at home in the Homeric world, which seemed lost in 
the haze of a distant past to a Hemosthencs. will ])egin 

bj^ taking a rapid glance at tlie pecidiaritics of the Macedonian 
country and peo])le. 
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TIios,suly is ])uim<le(I on thu north by ii country of ])reci.scly 
similar formation. It is divided from Illyria by the continua¬ 
tion of jMount Idndus. Just as Illyria is in many respects a 
northerly repetition of Epirus, so Macedonia is a simihu* 
counterpart of Thessaly. Epirus and Illyria ai‘e a succession 
of river valleys, each of which has a sepaiate connection witli 
the sea. Thessaly and Alacedonia are botli great ])asins formed 
by connected rivers which have only one exit to the sea. Tlie 
only ditlerence is that Macedonia is largci’ than Tliessaly and 
that it contains two largo rivers and one small one which lorm 
the ])asin, and wliich flow into the sea separately, though close 
to each other. They are the Ilaliacmon in the south, the Axius 
in the north, and the smaller LTulias between them. The 
mouths of the two former are not nine miles apart; the whole 
therefore forms, as it were, the delta of a single and larger 
river. The Axius also has an important tribubuy, the Erigon. 
East of the Axius watershed runs a chain of mountains which 
terminate in the promontories of Chalcidice; further east comes 
the Strymon, and lastly the Pangaeum range, opposite which 
lies the island of Thasos. From Chalcidice onwards we are in 
Thrace pro]Jcr. But the west coast of Chalcidice on the one 
sale and the cast coast of Thessaly on the other form the 
shores of the Thermaic Gulf, in the background of Avhich 
Macedonia begins. Opposite the Thermaic Gulf are the islands 
of Sciathus, Pcparcthus, Icos and other smaller ones, which to 
a certain extent close the entrance of this bay. The actual 
coast of Alacedonia is not a long one ; it extends from Thernia 
on the east to the foot of Mount Olympus on the west. It is 
true that the cities on it arc not originally Macedonian; at all 
events we know of them only as Greek settlements. Only 
the interior is wholly ^Macedonian in eai ly historical times, 
which of course is <pute compatible v ith the coast having been 
also Macedonian in remote antiquity. The interior is more open 
to the sea than Thessaly is through the iiai'row vale of Tempe, 
and we may therefore say that it was ea.'sier for Macedonia to 
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take part in the events of the great world than for its southern 
neighbour. The power which held the interior as well as the 
coast land of the three rivers, was more tempted to engage in 
maritime pursuits than the Thessalians, who really possessed 
good harbours only on the Pagasaean Gulf, The Bottiaeans, 
who were said to be of Cretan origin, lived near the sea ; 
farther in the interior, in the upper valley of the Haliacmon, 
were the Eiimiotac; the mountain region between the Haliac¬ 
mon and the Erigon was occupied by the Eordaeans ; the Lyn- 
cestae dwelt on the Erigon; between the Erigon and upper 
Axius were the Pelagonians, on the upper Axius the Paeonians, 
and lastly on the border-land between Upper Macedonia and 
Illyria as far as the Haliacmon the Orestae. Such were the 
tribes which were known under the general name of Mace^ 
donians. 

They were not originally a united state. ^ In the various 
cantons chiefs bore sway, some of whom, however, possessed 
considerable power. To this category belonged the rulers of 
the Lyncestae, who boasted of their descent from Corinthian 
Heraclidae. Of still greater prestige were the Argeadae, who 
probably ruled at first over the Orestae, and who pretended 
to be Argive Heraclidae, evidently for the sake of the name, 
and on that account styled themselves Temenidac. The name 
of the first immigrant of this family was said to have been 
Caranos, which probably means chieftain. This is the family 
which in time acquired supremacy over the whole of ]Mace- 
donia. It founded a capital in Edessa or Aegae on the upper 
Ludias, not far from the sea, on which the Macedonian princes 
henceforth looked down. The first Argead who was famous 
was Perdiccas, after 700 B.c. These kings had not only to 
contend against the separatist tendencies of the various dis¬ 
tricts, but also against the attacks of foreigners, especially of 
the Illyrians. Under Amyntas, the fifth successor of Per¬ 
diccas, the Persians tried to subdue Macedonia. On that 
occasion his son Alexander managed to beat them off. Sub- 
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seqiieiitly, however, hi 480, when the I’ersians overran the 
Cdountry, this same Alexander, who had now liccome king, 
joined them, but at tlie same time was aide to impress tlie 
Greeks with the idea that he was really on their side. He 
gave proof of this also by his love of Greek culture. And 
Greek civilization was by no means something intrinsically 
foreign to the Macedonians. The latter, who evidently formed 
a connecting link between the Phrygians and Thracians on the 
one side an<l the Epirotes ami Thessalians on the other, used 
coins with Greek inscriptions as early as the sixth century. 
Alexamler took part in the Greek national festivals and Avas 
considered personally as a Greek. He removed his residence 
to Pydna, Avhere he Avas close to Thessaly. As the IVIacc- 
donian rulers thus drcAv closer and closer to Greece in cAxry 
way, conflicts AAuth the latter could not fail to ensue. They 
began under Alexander’s successors, the most important of 
whom AA’as the Perdiccas Avhom Ave haA^e met Avith in the 
history of the Peloponnesian War. He ajipears to have 
reigned from 455 to 413. Perdiccas was an extremely cunning 
and unscrupulous monarch, Avhose sole idea was to secure ami 
extend his poAver, and Avho AA^as alternatel}^ on good and bad 
terms with the Athenians, just as his interests seemed to 
demand. His successor Avas Archelaus, Avdio cut his AA^ay to 
the throne by several assassinations, as Avas the general custom 
in princely families—the only difiference being that he did 
more in this respect than many others, as he put to death an 
uncle, a cousin, and a half-brother, the last of Avhom ought 
really to have succeeded to the throne. He then ruled AAUth 
skill and energy, and in accordance Avith Greek civilization. 
He built cities, made roads, organized his army, and became 
especially famous in Greece by attracting poets ami artists to 
his court, like I'olycrates, Hiero of Syracuse, tlie Pisistratidae 
and other potentates. Agathon, the epic i>oet Clioerilus, 
Timotheus the musician and the painter Zeuxis visited his 
court; Euripides died there. His capital Avas Pella beloAv 
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Ae^ae, ])Ut hu also coiihUuctud a lortitiod place of liis own, 
Dion, at the foot of Mount Olympus. Ho reigned till 31iU, 
wdieu lie was murdered. After his death there were once 
more violent (juarrels for the throne. His next successor wais 
liis son Orestes, under the guardianship of a certain Aerojms, 
w'ho was probably a prince of the Lyncestac, a member of a 
family w'hich was often hostile to the Argcadae. Acropus 
murdered the king and reigned himself. He died in 392, and 
after a period of internal disturbances, which is extremely 
obscure to us, w^as succeeded by Amjnitas, who appears to 
have ])een a great-grandson of King Alexander, so that wdth 
him the genuine Teinenidaeaii dynasty seems to have once 
more come to the throne. But now' began a w'orsc period of 
troubles than ever. Illyrian invasions compelled Amyntas to 
take flight, and a certain Argaeus, of w'hose descent w'o know 
nothing, became king. But tw'o years afterw'ards Amyntas 
returned from Thessaly and again resumed the government. 
He married Eurydice, the daughter of the prince of Elimia. 
He w'as in alliance with states w'ho happened to be pow'crful 
just then, for a time wdth Sparta, and subsequently wdth Jason 
of Pherae. Soon after 370 he died leaving three sons, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip. Alexander succeeded him 
in the government, but his brother-in-law Ptolemacus, wdio 
w'as in league wdtli Eurydice, revolted against him. Thebes 
intervened and I^elopidas brought about a treaty, l)y wdiich 
Ptolcmaeus recoiveil the city of Alorus, but acknoAvlcdged 
Alexander as king. Soon afterwards, however, Alexander 
W'as murdered and Eurydice married Ptolemacus, wdio now 
reigned as guardian of Perdiccas (368-365). He w'as attacked 
by a certain Pausanias. Eurydice took refuge with Iphicrates, 
w'ho happened to be in the neighbourhood, wiiereupon others 
appealed to I’elopidas, wiio once more effected a treaty wdiich 
lasted no longer than the previous one. Among the hostages 
given ])y Ptolemacus to the The])ans on this occasion Avas 
probably Phili]), the youngest brother of the king, wdio soon 
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became so famous, and who spent some time in Tliebes. In 
3G5 Terdiccas murdered I'tolemaeus and reigned alone. lie 
made war on Olynthus in conjunction with the Athenians 
under Timotheus. But at this point the Illyrians invaded the 
country and slew the king and 4000 Macedonians. In tin’s 
way the youngest prince, Philip, heeaine king (.‘l.-d)).'’ It is true 
that l^erdiccas’ son, Amyntas, ought really to have taken over 
the government, ])Lit Philip was powerful, and his rival still a 
child, and in families of this kind they were nevei’ so very 
particular about such matters. It was a great deal that 
Philip did not put his nephew to death. The omission Avas 
corrected by his son Alexander after his accession to the 
throne. Henceforth Philip is the central figure in (Ireek 
history. 

The Macedonians AA^ere a vigorous peasant race, keen 
soldiers and hunter.s. A man aaPo had not killed his boar 
could not take a seat at a banquet Avith the men ; those Avho 
had iieAxr slain an enemy AA^ore a cord round their Awaist. 
They respected their kings, but sometimes preferred to follow 
the princes of the Aaxrious tribes. The nol)ility enjoyed great 
prestige; many nobles joined the king’s suite as filends 
(hetairoi), so as to be first in sharing danger and booty in his 
camjAaigns. This reminds us of the of the (lermani. 

Their manners and customs Avere rude. The kings often had 
scAxral Avives ; some of the latter came from still more un¬ 
civilized neighbouring peoples and brought their manners and 
customs into Macedonia. Their barbarousness AAais increased 
by Bacchic ceremonies and mysteries, some of AAdiich may have 
come from Thrace. Drinking AA-as universally prevalent. 
There is a certain resemblance betAAxen the Macedonians and 
the Germani at the time of the migration of races : great 
valour, rude customs, and love of drirdving arc found in both. 
Such AAvas the people Avhich conquered the Greeks, although 
un<ler the leadcrshijA of kings aa Iio aatcg tlnmi^tfives recognized 
as Greeks.'^ The conflict originat(‘(l in a 'struggle' for supre- 
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niacy on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace; thence it pene* 
trated into Greece, 


NOTES 

1. For Macedonia, see 0. Ahel, Makedonien vor Kdnig PhiliiJp, 
Leipz. 1847 ; A. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, vul. 2, 
chap. i. ; Curtins, Gr. G. 3^'*, chap, vii. with copious notes ; Pauly, 
R. E., Macedonia. 

2. An important passage on the early history of the Mace¬ 
donian dynasty is Thuc. 2, 99. Two different versions, the Per- 
diccas legend and the Caranos legend, Curtins, LI. 773. Kdparos 
in Asia Minor, Xen. Hell. 1, 4, 3. 

3. The war in Thrace against Olynthus carried on by Macedonia 
and Athens is referred to specially by Dem. v. Aristocr. 149 seq. ; 
cf. Schaefer, Dem. 2, 13, 14. Timotlieus captured Potidaea and 
Torone, I<ucr. Antid. 108. Athens was unsuccessful against 
Am[>hipolis at this time, SchoL Aesch. 2, 31. Death of Perdiccas, 
Dio«L 16, 2. For the early ^lart of Philip’s career, Schaefer, Dem. 
2, 11 seq. It is not certain when he was in Thebes, Sebaefer, 
Dem. 2, 13 ; according to Just. 6, 9 and 7, 5, lie was there three 
years. 

4. That the Greeks did not consider the Macedonians as 
barbarians, although ‘Hellenes’ and ‘Macedonians’ are con¬ 
trasted (Isocr. Phil. 19), is proved involuntarily hy Demosthenes 
in Phil. 3, 31, where he states that orS’ drSpaTroSor (nrovSaiov yv 
TTpoTepov from Macedonia, whicli stripped of its rhetoric means 
that Macedonia did not 2 >rovide the Greeks with slaves, the reason 
of whicli, of course, was that the Macedonians were not counted 
barbarians like the Thracians, Phrygians, etc. 


Crete presents a great contrast to Macedonia in one respect, and 
many analogies in otliers ; in legend it is connected witli Macedonia 
(the Bottiaeans Cretans, accouling to Strabo, 6, 279). The contrast 
consists in their form of government: a monarchy in Macedonia, 
republics in Crete ; the similarity is in the low standard of civili¬ 
zation in both countries. In historical times both did notliing 
for Greek culture in general until the fourth century ; Macedonia 
also did nothing in prcdiistoric times, but Crete a good deal. The 
fame of Crete rests on its legendary period ; tlie only two famous 
Cretans wlio are mentioned in historical times, Thaletas and 
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Epiinenides, are also more legendary than hiVtorical. The Cretans 
never took part in Greek enterprises. On the other hand, tliey 
were very successful in art, in lii&torical times with their beautiful 
coins, although tliesc, as Head and Gartlner agreeing with 0. Jahn 
remark, “always present a substiatum of barbari>m ’’ ; cf. Gardner, 
Types, IX. 1-25, pj). 16*0-1 C7. Tliese coins exhibit n<» allusions to 
historical events, but are of great intere.'-t as religious documents. 
They ])resent gods and heroes unknown from other sources, such as 
Felchanos (Zeus) ; the deities have a preference for sitting upon 
trees ; the execution is partly good, partly rough. It is clear that 
the famous law of Gortyn also has something very i)rimitive about 
it, and yet it would appear, if Svoronos (in his treatise on the 
Bull, de corr. hell. 1888) is right, to be of later date than 
the middle of the fifth century n.C. (Tete is to be compared in 
Greece with Thessaly, Acarnania, Aetolia, and Arcadia, all agri¬ 
cultural and warlike countries with a comparatively low standard 
of civilization, while it is a notable fact that both Thessaly and 
Arcadia^ like Crete, set a high value on beautiful coins. 



CHAPTER XV 

riTILTP OF MAC EDO N—ATHENS AT WAR WITH HER ALLIES 
(359^35:3) 

The new king of Macedonia did not at first seem destined to 
become more powerful than any of his predecessors. He had 
to use all his mental aldlity not to succumb, as so many of 
them had done, so great were the dilllculties wliich lie 
encountered. On his accession to the throne in 359 he was 
threatened from abroad by the Illyrians, the Paconians and 
the Thracians; in his own country he had a rival in tlie 
above-mentioned Argaciis, who was supported by tlie Athenians, 
But Philip’s brilliant natural talents had been developed in 
the school of adversity and by his residence in Thebes, where 
he had become familiar with Creek ways and with their 
splendid military institutions. lie at once increased the 
efiiciency of the army by reforms in its organization, especially 
by the creation of the famous Macedonian phalanx, the weight 
of which was due to the compact massing of men armed with 
long lances. lie then got rid of Athens for a time by abandon¬ 
ing xVmphipolis, which was still coveted by the Athenians, 
the consequence of which was that if they wanted to obtain 
possession of the city, they had to apply not to him but to the 
citizens, who were just as little inclined to surrender their 
freedom as in former years. He next defeated the claimant 
to the throne, the Paeonians and the Illyrians, and in doing so 
actually capture<l a piece of lll^u ian territory. He now devoted 
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ins energies to securing his kingdom in the direction of the sea 
coast. It was only by possession of this that he could escape 
the constant interference of the Greeks in the affairs of his 
own country. But here he was bound to come into conflict 
with these very Greeks, not only with the independent com¬ 
munities settled there, of which the Amphipolitans and 
Olynthians were the most powerful, but also with the 
Athenians, who now attached all the more importance 
to their influence on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace, 
because their Asiatic possessions were irrevocably lost to 
them.^ 

In the year 359 the leading statesman in Athens was 
Aristophon, who endeavoured to maintain the old power and 
prestige of the city by means of able generals. Of these 
Timotheus was the most loyal and zealous servant of Athens; 
others, notably Chabrias and Iphicrates, were more engaged 
on foreign service. These men had acquired such great fame 
that other powers wished to make use of them, and they 
themselves liked to serve foreign states, because they enriched 
themselves more quickly in this way and could even form 
small kingdoms of their own, like the Italian condotfieri in 
the Middle Ages. Chabrias w-as much occupied in Egypt; 
Iphicrates at first in the service of Persia against Egypt and 
afterwards in Thrace, where King Cotys was his father-in-law. 
But Aristophon’s special favourite was Chares, a man of great 
strength and daring, who was proud of his scars and gained 
popularity with the soldiers by allowing them all possible 
license off the field of battle. Charidemus of Oreos was a man 
of similar character, who accepted service in every quarter 
which held out prospect of gain. He also was married to a 
daughter of King Cotys, and after the murder of this prince 
he helped his brother-in-law Cersobleptes to keep his kingdom. 
They fought together against the Athenians, and were success¬ 
ful as long as the latter were led by Cephisodotus. But then 
Chares was appointed general of the Athenians, and he forced 
VOL. TII r 
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Cersobleptes to .surrender the Chersonese, with the exeeptiun 
of Cardia, to Athens.- 

Tiie result, however, was quite diflereiit in those parts of 
Thrace where they had to deal with Philip, in districts which 
in themselves were not nearly so important to Athens as the 
shores of the Hellespont, but to which the Athenians clung 
all the more doggedly because here their honour was at stake. 
Philip once more attacked Amphipolis, and he did so, it is 
said, at the request of Athens herself. The Athenians always 
claimed this city, a claim whicli was concede<l to them by all 
those powers to whom it did not belong, Imt not by the 
inhabitants themselves, who had successfully defended their 
freedom even against such able generals as Iphierates and 
Timotheus. As the Athenians could iiot obtain the city either 
by kindness or force, they conceived the idea that Philip 
should hand it over to them. In return he was to receive the 
city of Pydna, an ally of Athens, at their hands. Idiilip had 
ostensibly agreed to this arrangement. But it had been a 
secret agreement, the pur})ort of which could jiot be ofiicially 
communicated to the Athenian peoide, because it would have 
been neither wise nor decent to make public that Athens, in 
order to gain possession of an important city which diil not 
want to come under her rule, was ready to betray another 
independent city and her own ally to Phili]). (.Consequently 
when Idiilip marched against Ainphii)olis, the Amphi])olitans 
applied to Athens for help. The Athenians, however, counted 
on receiving the city at once from Pliilij), and rejected the 
appeal of the AmphiiJolitans. Phili]) now captured Am]>hi- 
polis in 3oT, but kept it for himself, and took Pydna into the 
bargain, without w'aiting for the Athenians to give it to him, 
which certainly would have been extremely difficult for them. 
The Athenians became greatly excited over this and renewed 
the war with Philip, in 3.37. Isocrates appears to have exerted 
liiinsclf to convince his fellow-citizens that there Was no valid 
reason for such a step, and ])robably his view was the correct 
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one. At iiny rate the cause of the renewal of tlie war— 
annoyance at the failure of a treacherous design — was not 
calculated to make the Athenians appear in a favourable light. 
This was soon brought home to theni.^ 

Discontent had long prevailed among their allies. The 
original object of the league, protection against encroachment 
by Sparta, had long since been lost sight of. Athens ought 
therefore to have spared the feelings of her allies all the more. 
But she did not do so, and her opponents turned it to account. 
Thebes in her palmy days had intrigued with all her might 
against Athens, and now Mausolus, the ruler of Caria, who 
had removed his capital from ]\Iylasa in the interior to Hali¬ 
carnassus on the coast, and who influenced not only Bhodes 
and Cos but even Chios, stirred up disaflection among the 
citizens of these states. When therefore Athens plunged into 
a fresh war with Philip out of disappointed ambition, the 
malcontents thought that the proper moment had come for 
declaring that they would have nothing more to do with 
Athens, and they revolted, the movement being joined by the 
important city of Byzantium besides the above-mentioned 
states (357). Athens would not let them go. She endeavoured 
to reorganize her navy by applying the Symmoriae system to 
the trierarchy, and sent fleets to the scene of action. But 
they were unsuccessful. The best Athenian generals came to 
an untimely end. First of all Chabrias met his death off 
Chios. Then a fleet commanded by Iphicrates, his son Mencs- 
theus and by Timotheus, joined a second under Chares ; but the 
leaders of the two divisions were so disunited that Chares gave 
battle alone and was defeated, whereupon he lodged a complaint 
against his colleagues in Athens to save himself. He was now 
entrusted with the conduct of the whole war. But he accom¬ 
plished nothing more, let the enemy do what they jdcased, 
and, as no money was forthcoming from Athens, entered the 
service of the satrap Artabazus, who had revf)lted from the 
king of Persia; by this means, at all events, the general and 
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his soldiers enriched themselves, and the Athenian people 
feasted on cattle taken as booty by Chares. The Persian 
king, however, complained of Chares in Athens, and he was 
recalled. The Athenians saw that the revolted allies could 
not be subdued and concluded peace with them, in the year 
355 B.a Thus Athens had lost her best allies by trying to 
gain more subjects. Ehodes and Byzantium had no doubt 
become so powerful that their desire to be perfectly inde¬ 
pendent is quite intelligible; in the course of the fourth 
century they stood famous sieges with success. Of the other 
places mentioned Cos was in a specially thriving state, and 
even Chios remained permanently independent. The issue 
of the struggle therefore was partly due to the circumstances 
themselves. Athens still retained a small following, which 
contributed an annual sum of 45 talents.'^ 

This unfortunate war had several consequences. The first 
was the prosecution of the generals accused by Chares. 
Timotheus was condemned to pay a fine of 100 talents. He 
went to Chalcis, where he soon died. Iphicrates and Menes- 
theus were acquitted. But Iphicrates’ career was also at an 
end, for he also died shortly afterwards. Athens now possessed 
only second-rate generals like Chares and Charidemus, or 
unpopular ones like Phocion. The second consequence of the 
defeat was the fall of Aristophon, who retired from the leader¬ 
ship of the people. His successor was Eubulus, who, after the 
disastrous attempts of his predecessor to maintain the greatness 
of Athens by means of war, considered that his best policy 
was to husband the resources of the state, and who only 
continued the war with Philip where it was unavoidably 
necessary. The Athenians would have done better to abandon 
it altogether. It may of course be urged that peace was 
evidently concluded with the allies for the very purpose of 
being able to act with all the more energy against Philip. But 
if that was the intention, it was not carried out. The war 
with Macedonia, which lasted from 357-346, was not what a 
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war should be—an acute malady which brings a solution in 
one way or another. It was a slow fever, which seems of no 
importance and yet wastes the strength of the patient. It 
only served to make another conflict, which broke out soon 
after the first, all the more dangerous to Athens. If Philip 
had not ended by approaching Thermopylae in 346, the war 
between him and Athens would have probably dragged on still 
longw without decisive issue, but with constantly increasing 
preponderance on the side of Macedonia. Eubulus l)y the 
way has in many resj)ects not been done justice to in modern 
days. I refer to this in the notes.^ 

During the Social War Philip had looked after his own 
interests well. He had fixed his attention on the cities of 
Chalcidice, now once more led by Olynthus, all of which lay 
between Pydna and Amphipolis, the places he had lately 
conquered, and he offered his friendship to the Olynthians. 
But they looked on the proposal with suspicion, and applied 
to Athens for help.® 

But the Athenians rejected this alliance as well, in 357, and 
Olynthus came to terms with Philip, who gave the Olynthians 
the town of Anthemus and even held out to them a prospect 
of obtaining Potidaea. As the Social AVar prevented the 
Athenians from doing anything against Philip themselves, 
they got others to take the field against him, especially the 
Thracian Cetriporis and the Paeonian Lycceius. But they 
failed to accomplish anything, while Philip displayed great 
activity. He captured Potidaea, and actually gave it to 
the Olynthians. Crenides, a place founded by the Thasians 
in the Pangaeus, the auriferous mountain region east of the 
Strymon, being hard pressed by barbarians, applied to him for 
aid; he took advantage of this to capture it, and made it 
into a city to which he gave the name of Philippi (356). He 
at once set about working the gold mines, and soon this district 
brought him in a yearly revenue of 1000 talents. But he did 
not stop here. The forests of the country yielded good 
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timber; with this he built a fleet, at first it is true consist¬ 
ing only of cruisers, with which, however, he was able to 
injure the trade of Athens, and by the capture of pirates 
acquire the reputation of a preserver of the peace on the high 
seas. The Macedonian ships harassed even the coast of Attica. 
Lastly, he took Abdera and Maronea in the east, and Methone 
in the west (353), and now Chalcidice itself was the only 
one of the neighbouring maritime countries not in his 
power.The result of these occurrences was twofold : the 
decline of the power of Athens and the rise of that of 
Macedonia. Events had shown that an absolute democracy, 
like that of Athens, however good a guardian it might be of 
the freedom of its citizens, was no longer in a position, looking 
to the advanced state of the art of war and the difficulty 
of conducting diplomacy with skill and dignity from the 
market-place, to carry out a vigorous policy with consistency 
or successfully oppose an adroit and energetic monarch. This 
was bound to become still clearer if the internal condition of 
Greece in general deteriorated, a contingency which had 
already come to pass in the year 353, up to which we have 
follow^ed the history of Philip. 


NOTES 

The principal authorities for the history of the years 3G0-336, 
Philip’s period, are as follows ;— 

I. The connected narrative of Diodorus in the 16th Book, 
wliich is really devoted to Philip. But Diodorus pays more 
attention to warlike events than to the internal condition of the 
various .states, which was so important just then, especially in the 
case of Atliens, and besides he is inaccurate in many respects even 
in this book, and tliat too not merely in chronology. His intro¬ 
duction to the history of Pltilip (16, 2) is useless. How can 
Philip, who was l)orn in 383, have leen educated with Epami- 
nouflas, whose birth took place in 411 ? When we read that 
Philip (16, 77), after raising tlie siege of Byzantium, c»mcludes 
peace, etc. with tlie Athenians, this incorrect statement may, just 
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like the previous one, he due simply to the carelessness of a later 
writer, in all 2)i'ohal)ility therefoie of Dioduius himself. On the 
other hand, the Peace of Philocrates, which w/is so important, is not 
iiientioned by him at all. As regards the chronology, 1 agree w'ith 
Schaefer (Deni. 2, ISO and 181) and others, tliat liat Diodorus 
relates in IG, 37-40 as tlie events of a single year must he spread 
over three years of the Olympnul, or, more exai tly, over twenty- 
four months of tliese yeais ; then I hold with Scluiefer, Dtom 1, 
48(>, that the dates of the deaths of Mausolus and Art^anisia in 
Diod. IG, 3G, must he wu’ong (ef. hiuvever Judeieh, Perbuui und 
Aegypteii in the 4th Jahr. Mark 1880, p. 42) ; lastly, I tlunk 
that some ociuirrences are narrated twice in dilfereiit years, (‘on- 
se(|uently from ditlerent sources, c.g. in chaps 31, 34, and 31) some 
things relating to Methone and Oenoac, and the hist part ()f the 
Sacred War ; cf. chat). 25 and chap. 29 witli 27. On tlie 

other hand, the contents of chaps. 40-51 are very good ; the narra¬ 
tive it contains of events in Asia is clear and vivid. Hut this 
section too is valueless for chronology. The events in fpiestion are 
said to have happened in 351 and 350. But in reality they occu¬ 
pied a great many more years ; in fact w'e do not even know 
whether anything of wdnit is narrated there took place in those 
two i)articular years. Diodorus had these two years vacant, ami 
therefore filled them up with the hi.story of these events. His 
account of the Sacred War, and especially of the sieges of Perinthus 
and Byzantium, is valuable, because we have so little record of them 
from other sources.—Vohpiardsen (Untersuchungeii, etc ,p. 107 setp) 
has discussed Diodorus’ autliorities, hut not exhaustively ; I w'ould 
merely lemark that liis ascrijjtion of chaps. 40-51 to Pl]4iorus 
seems to me w'aiiting in 2 >rohahility, because the?e c]ia])ter.s are not 
characterized by the usual Diodorian phraseology, wdiich is no 
doubt derived from Ej)horus (instead of the usual 00 ? per—ofs Se 
we have here Ttrd 9 per—rtrd^ Se). According to Beiiss, Timaius 
hei Pint. Diodor und Dionys v. Plal., Philol. 45, the history of the 
Phocian War in Diodorus is traceable to Timaeus. Cf. also 
Kallenherg, Diudoi’s Duellen ini 16. Buch, N. Jalirh. f. Plul. 
Bd. 135. 

II. Tlie orators, especially Demosthenes. PToni them we h arn 
a numher of kolated facts, above all the state of puhlic fetding in 
tliose time.'^. Tlie trustw'ortliincs^ of the orators in regard to laets 
a.-'seited ])y tliem on tlie wdiole not great. Tliis a]>]ilies not only 
to Ao.M-liines, of wliom it is unliesitatingly assumed ; it m e»jually 
true of Deino.sthene.'.. We know’ w*ll (‘iioiigli in tlie ])res<*nt 
(lay tlial slatemeiits made by jcirty men in itolilieal debates 
eannot he u^i'd a^ antlmiity fu liistnry a-^ a matter ot ctuuve ; hut 
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most critics refuse to apply this criterion to Demosthenes. And 
yet he himself has contrived nut to leave us in doubt as to his 
voracity. The most striking proof of the fact that his first 
object ill making an assertion is the etfect of the moment is the 
following. In Phil. 3, 15, he refers to the Thracian fortresses, 
which Philip took from the Athenians, and adds : elp/p'jjv yaei/ yap 
to/io^oKet, whereas Philip had in point of fact not yet sworn to the 
peace. And this misstatement cannot be due to a momentary for¬ 
getfulness on the part of the speaker, for it refers to a matter 
which he had discussed in detail in the year 346. On that occa¬ 
sion he had accused his fellow-envoys of having enabled Philip, 
by not taking the oath from him until they got to Pella, to kee]) 
the Thracian fortresses, which he had already captured without 
breaking his oath. He could not have forgotten this in 341. He 
stated the untruth, because it now suited him to paint, not the 
envoys, but Philip in as black colours as possible, the imputation 
of an act of perjury to Philip of course producing a great eftect. 
If Demosthenes thus openly contradicts well-ascertained facts 
repeatedly confirmed by liimself, it cannot be asserted that a thing 
must be true because he says it. As a rule of course ^ve cannot 
prove the inaccuracy of a statement made by him by the fact that 
he himself asserts the contrary on another occasion ; it appears, as 
we shall see in more than one instance, in another way. Generally 
speaking, he has no scruples about contradicting himself. Thus in 
01. 1, 29 he states as a maxim of experience the contrary of what 
he parades as an admitted truth in 01. 2, 26. Weil, who entirely 
approves the aims of Demosthenes’ policy, styles the methods 
occasionally adopted by the orator as sheer lying, and is perfectly 
right in thinking that his profession of logographer prompted him 
to it (Harangues de Dem. p. x.) : “ Sheltering himself behind his 
client, for whom he composed the speech, the logographer resorted 
to all the tricks of the trade without being deterred by any feeling 
of shame ; he became only too familiar with the methods of 
colouring, arranging and disfiguring the truth as he passed through 
all the stages which, starting from hyperbole or suppression of 
fact, insensibly lead to a direct lie. The habits contracted by the 
advocate followed the orator in his political career, and Demo¬ 
sthenes too (we must admit it, however much we may regret it) 
occasionally did as the others. In addressing his fellow-citizens 
lie sometimes wilfully perverted the facts, and used falsehood as 
a means of persuasion.” For a man like Demosthenes especially, 
wlio practised both professions simultaneously, who was (rvpi/SovXos 
of the peojde and at the same time composed speeches for an 
Apulludoius anonymously and for a money payment (chap, xvii. 
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note 1), it was only too easy even in his 2 '»olitical speeches to full 
into the 2 )ractice of lyin^, which he himself (Trfpt TrapaTrp. 184) 
eonJenins so stroni^Iy. Even the staunchest su 2 ) 2 >orters of Demo¬ 
sthenes therefore cannot Mind themselves to the fact tliat no 
reliance is to he 2 daced on his assertions. Schaefer (Dem. 2, 216) 
is not certain in regard to a serious charge brought hy Demosthenes 
against Aeschines, wliether there is “ any foundation of fact for 
it” ; BlUhS (3, 1, 185) warns historians to he on their guard 
against Demosthenes, who “does not always represent the facts 
as they are ” ; and Westerinann-Rosenberg (Cor. 121) consider tlie 
invective in Deiiujsthenes’ speeches a proof of the weakne.ss of his 
assertions—an admission which carries us a long way. In 2^i‘iii" 
ciple, therefore, all writers are agreed as to Demosthenes’ veracity. 
What an amount of uncertainty is thus introduced into the history 
of that 2 )‘ 3 iiod is shown by the minute discussion by modern 
scholars of the facts of a case, e.g. the details of the Peace of Philo- 
crates, where it is abundantly clear that two advocates, even when 
they are on opposite sides, can confuse an issue still more than a 
single one.—The result is that the speeches of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines (quite apart from the fact that they contain many state¬ 
ments the truth of which is beyond doubt) possess much the same 
value for the history of the fourth century as Aristo 2 >hanes has 
for that of the fifth ; they take us into the busy life of Athens ’ 
we see what the parties were aiming at and by what means they 
endeavoured to attain their ends ; we are transported into the 
midst of the 2 Jeople of Athens, who honoured virtue and loved 
gossip just as much as any other —D might be su 2 >posed 

that the introductions and Scholia to the speeches would offer 
a rich mine of historical material. This is no doubt partly the 
case ; the Scholia to Aeschines contain much useful matter (Ed. 
of Aeschines by F. Schultz, Leipz. 1865) ; but the old commenta¬ 
tors have occasionally done what the Scholiasts of Aristo 2 )hanes 
sometimes did, they have tried their hand at guessing, and have 
not always guessed correctly. Modern criticism has justly noted 
that three alleged facts, which come exclusively from this source 
and of which one would be of gi-eat importance, are not true, 
and are deduced only from misinter 2 ireted passages in Demosthenes : 
(1) the alleged law of Eubulus, so frequently quoted as disgraceful 
to Athens, which imposed the penalty of death for the offence of 
diverting the 6^ca)ptAcor from its 2 >ruper de^tlnation—a statement 
due to a wrong interpretation of the word aTroXorOdL in Dem. 01. 

3, 120 ; (2) the alleged concession of inde2)endence to all the 
allies in the peace of 355 in the vSclnd. 01. 3, 28—a misconstruc¬ 
tion of the words c/prp'r/s ov<rijs ; (3) the alleged fact that Timo- 
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tlieus hanged iiimsidf—a mi^taktai conclusion I’lom Dein. rrefu 
Trapa—p. 2.—Tlie speeches of Isocrates are a purer luit ah^o a nindi 
more meagre historical source than those of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines. 

III. Of otlier writers the following are worthy of notice ; 
some fragments of Theopompiis, fr. Ill, Mull.; fragments of 
Philochorus ; Plutarch, especially his life of Demosthenes, in 
which he must often have made use of Theopompus, who, it is 
true, had as little liking for Demosthenes as for other democrats, 
but would nevertheless be a good authority for tlie life of a con¬ 
temporary statesman. Cf. Gebhard, De Plutarchi in Dem. vita 
fontibus ac fide, Mon. 1880, who Eissumes even Peri 2 >atetics to have 
been his authorities, especially for the private life of the orator ; 
and Sturm, De fontibus Demosthenicae historiae, Hal. 1881, who 
also discusses Diodorus’ 16th Book. See also the life of Pliocion, 
in which much seems to come from Philochorus, and the Vitae X. 
oratorum ; cf. Fricke, De font. Plut. et Nepotis in vita Phociuiiis, 
Hal. 1883. Justin (vii.~ix.) has confused and rhetorically dis¬ 
figured much of his subject, so that a commentary of some length 
would be retjuired to do him justice. 

IV. A number of documents; eg. C. I. A. 2, 54 = Ditt. 78. 
Those interjiolated in the De Corona proved to be forgeries, especi¬ 
ally by Droysen, 1839 ; cf. Weil, Plaidoyers de De m. 1, 411 seq. 

This being the condition of the authorities, and bearing in mind 
that the action of statesmen, even when the facts are ascertained, 
can always be judged in the most varied way, it is to ])e expected 
that the accounts of modern writers would exhibit wide discrep¬ 
ancies. This is in fact the case. Here, too, I can mention only 
the latest w'orks, whicli take the earlier ones into account. Philip 
is the central figure of Bruckner’s narrative, Phil, iind die helieii. 
Staaten, Gutt. 1837. But the principal work is that of A. Schaefer, 
Demostlieiies imd seine Zeit, 2nd ed. Leipz. 1885-87, in three 
\<dLimes, remarkable alike for their accuracy and for the lofty tone 
of the narrative. The 3rd volume of Blass, Beredsamkeit der 
(Iriechen, Leipz. 1877-80, is valuable as a contribution to the 
history of literature and as a collection of materials. Tlie sections 
in Sittl and Christ wliicli deal with the subject are instructive, as 
is also Butcher’s small book, Demosthenes, London, 1881. LadH, 
the intnuluctions and commentaries in tlie edition of Demostlieiies 
by H. Weil (3 vols, l\iris, 1881-1880), er|ually remarkable for its 
erudition and for its impartial judgment, are valuable, as are tliose 
in the German editions of Teubner and Weidinann.—The interest 
of course centres in Pliilip and Demo^tlienes, and tlie latter especi¬ 
ally is tlie subject of the minutest discussion. Tliis discussion lias 
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resulted in widely different views, mainly for tbe reason that the 
moral worth of an individual and the expediency of his career as a 
statesman are not always in proportion to each other. In anticjuity 
Demosthenes’ policy was generally approved, hut liis moral worth 
aj^peared douhtful to many. While a good orator according to the 
proper view of the Romans ought to he vir bonus lUctiuH ptritu^, 
many declared Demosthenes to be a bad man (Quintil. 12, 1, 14— 
malnni iIrani acci'ijiiniis)^ a noteworthy verdict when we hear in 
mind that much was forgiven to the enemies of tyrants. In 
the present century, on the other hand, such an enthusiastic 
appreciation of him has sprung up—originated hy Niehulir, who 
published a German translation of the first Philippic in 1805 with 
a dedication to tlie Tsar and comi^ed Philip witli Bonaparte, ami 
aftei wards fostered by the natural predilection for a republican— 
that Demosthenes has been pronounced a great and occasionally 
even a high-principled man. This view is taken by most of the 
commentators of Demosthenes (with the exception of the more 
unprejudiced Weil) and by the historians Schaefer and Blass. 
Philip, on the other hand, is the cruel and faithless prince, who 
wants to ‘ensnare’ the Greeks (Weil, in Pauly’s R. K 5, 1474). 
With Blass, however, the difficulty of niamtaining this standpoint 
is shown by the circumstantial way in which he is obliged to defend 
Demosthenes. He cannot help admitting (3, 1, 33) that Demo¬ 
sthenes did not always use pure means to attain his ends (for the 
case that Blass has in his nniid on this occasion, that of Apollodorus, 

V. infia chap, xvii.) ; but nevertheless he holds that “ in a statesman 
we must look to purity of motive ; pure means are not always 
within his reach.” On this point, however, DahlniHiin (Oncken, 
Zeitalter des Kaisers Wilhelm, 1, 64) says with more justice : 
“Every one prides himself on the goodness of his aims, the 
absolutist as ^vell as tbe Liberal ; for this reason we ought to judge 
men, not hy the vaunted goodness of their aims, but by tbe means 
they employ.” The supporters of Demosthenes have had to 
make great exertions to defend his conduct in money matters 
(Midias, Haipalus), and on this point even Butcher, w’ho is 
thoroughly favourable to him, expresses himself as follows with 
reference to the Harpalus affair, even on the assumption tliat 
Demosthenes did not take tlie money for his own j.rr'iciial use 
(p. 126): “his conduct wull not bear to be tried by a higli 
stau(lar<l.” Tims a leaction against tbe attempted ideali/atuui of 
Deinostlienes is now in progre>3, and to a great extcuit wr li.i\e 
reverted to tbe view of antiquity, wliicli is tliat i )eiijt).-tlu'ne,s’ 
objects wore good, but tlint lie was not always {]ean-liand<Ml in the 
elioice of lii^ means. Snme inquirer.^, howe^'e]■, even doiild tlie 
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expediency of his practical aims. This change of oiiinion has been 
brought about by individual researches in the last half-century. 
Besides Buhnecke’s Forschuugen auf dem Gebiete der attischen 
Redner (1843, 1864) I may mention especially papers by Spengel 
(Die SyiJLr]yopiat des Demosthenes, Munchner Ak. 1860), Rohrmoser 
(Ueher den Philokrat. Frieden, Ztschr. f. d. oesterr. Gymnasien, 
1874), Weidner (in the Philol. 37, and the edition of the Ctesi- 
phontea des Aischines), Hartel, Haupt and others who are enume¬ 
rated by Hermann, Staatsalt. §§ 172 and 173. In connected 
narratives Beloch (Attische Politik) and Sittl represent the stand¬ 
point of a sober estimate of the facts. It is not out of place to 
remark that only generally admitted facts have influenced the 
unfavourable verdicts on Demosthenes, and not statements in the 
speeches of Aeschines, Deinarch us and Hyperides. A critic who 
tried to make use of these in the way that the speeches of Demo¬ 
sthenes are habitually used against Philip, would produce a highly 
exaggerated picture of Demosthenes. I have given the reasons for 
my own view in the proper passages. Respect for the Athenian 
people is independent of respect for Demosthenes. 

1. In the struggle for the Thracian coast the claims of Athens 
and Philiji were of equal value ; Amphipolis had to defend itself 
oftener against Athens than against Philip. The conquest of the 
coast-line by Macedonia was just as natural as the loss of its 
possessions in the north by the Hanseatic League.—The first acts 
of Philip after his accession are discussed by Schaefer, Dem. 2, 17, 
18. Philip behaved in a friendly manner towards Athens, although 
the latter had supported Argaeus, Dem. Aristocr. 121. 

2. Charidemus is referred to by Schaefer, Dem. 1, 155 seq. 
419 seq. Our chief authority for Thracian affairs is the speech of 
Demosthenes against Aristocrates. The latter had proposed the 
adoption of unusual measures of protection for Charidemus, a 
motion otiposed in 352 by Euthycles, for whom Demosthenes 
composed the speech, which is also of importance for our knowledge 
of the ciiminal law of Attica. Cf. also the speech of Apollodorus 
against Pasicles (Dem. L.), and for Cardia esp. Dem. Ar. 173 seq. 
with Schaefer Dem. 1, 164. Ail the incidents in Thrace are 
dealt with in Hoeck’s paper mentioned in the notes to chap. viL 

3. Tlie intrigues between Philip and Athens for the possession 
of Amphij)olis, which had joined Olynthus, are mentioned by 
Theopompus, fr. 189 ; cf. Diod. 16, 4. The diroppy^Tov in Dem. 

01. 2, 6 was evidently a reference to Pydna. If agreements of 
this kind really took place—and modern writers have no doubt 
about it—Atliens was more guilty tlian Philip, for the latter 
betrayed no one, while Athens betrayed Pydna, which trusted her; 
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cf. Schaefer, Dem. 1, 102. The object of this treachery was the 
possession of Amphipolis. The Athenians might have had this 
city for an ally ; but that was not enough for them. They wanted 
to get possession of it, because, according to Dem. irepl Trapairp. 1.37, 
they regarded it as SovXiju, in complete contradiction to Greek 
colonial law. To conquer it would have been extremely difficult 
for them just at that moment, because they wanted their troops in 
the Chersonese ; consequently Philip was to conquer it for them. 
And yet Athens is not censured for her double piece of treachery, 
but Philip is blamed because he would not assist the Athenians in 
it 1 Of course it is quite possible that Philip was really to blame 
for having given his word and then not kept it. Put it is not so 
certain as is generally assumed that it was he who broke his word. 
No treaty was concluded between Athens and Philip about 
Amphipolis and P^^dna, for an engagement of that kind could have 
been made only in Athens by the people, and the negotiators were 
ashamed of consulting the people owing to the stipulation relating 
to Pydna. How then was Philip to get Pydna ? A body of 
Athenians in their private capacity would have had to take posses¬ 
sion of the city by a treacherous coup de main and then hand it 
over to Philip. Otherwise Philip would have got nothing, and he 
was under no obligation to surrender Amphijiolis. But if such 
an attempt had been made, what awaited the authors of it in 
Athens? The penalty of death. It is therefore highly probable 
that it was the Athenians who did not keep the alleged treaty, 
which was only a verbal agreement. According to Thcop. 189 it 
was only the Athenians who proposed the double act of treachery 
(Amphipolis and Pydna) to Philip, a view which even 'Westennann 
(Pauly, R. E. 5, 1474) adopts to this extent that he bedieves that 
Athens “bespoke his co-operation sub rosaJ^ The only fact there¬ 
fore is that the Athenians wanted to make a tool of Pliilip in a 
shady transaction and that they were unsuccessful. And this is 
represented as an entrapping of the lamb by the wolf. Philip was 
no doubt more wary than the Athenian negotiators. For the 
views of Isocrates on Amphipolis, cf. Phil. 1 seq. 

4. We know little of the Social War, Some of Diodorus’ farts 
(16, 7, 21, 22) are inaccurate ; Kepos and the orators are meagre. 

Of modern writers see Hoeck, 1, 1, 39 seq. ; K(»lilcr in the Athen. 
Mittheil. 6, 21 seq. ; and Beloch for the chronology, Alt. Bolitik, 
p. 361 seq. For the state of feeling among tlie allies Pint. Pjjoc. 

11 ; Isocr. de pace, 29; Schaefer, Dem. 1, 165, ?dausolus, Diod. 

15, 90. The iin]>ortance of Cos, Diod. 15, 76. The reformation of 
the trierarchy, Schaefer, Dem. 1, 167, 168. For the inaccuracies 
of Diodorus, ibid, l70. Chares with Artabazu^ Dio*]. 16, 22; 
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riut. Aral. 10, and cf. ainon^ij otliers Scliaufer, Ueiii. 1, 17:3. AUieiiJi 
S 2 )ent 100 talent'^ on this war, Isocr. Areoj). 9. The Athenians 
still received a yearly sum of 45 talents, Dem. Cor. 234. A list of 
the coiuinunities, which as far as we know preserved a conuection 
witli Athens subsequently, is i;iven by Schaefer, Dem. 2. 175. As 
the references to tliem are casual, and the relations not of the same 
kind, they give us no idea of the extent of the league after 355. 
The prosecution of the generals is placed by Beloch, Att. Pol. 364, 
immediately after their dismissal from office in 356 or 355 ; most 
writers place it somewhat later. 

5. Eiibulus and the Theoricon.—I have not been able to discuss 
Eubuliis at greater length in the text; in a compendious history of 
Greece he cannot claim more space than is allotted to Callistratus 
or Aristojdion. But I must refer to him in the notes. Erudition 
is concerned with him, because it is through erudition that he ha^ 
attained an unmerited celebrity. Eubulus has been for some time 
past the ‘unselige' statesman (Pauly, R. E. 1, 1633;\ to whom his 
successor, the patriot Demustlienes, forms a brilliant contrast. This 
view, of which Schaefer is the chief exponent, rests (1) on the 
verdict of Thoo 2 )omj)us ; (2) on an alleged laAv of Eubulus as well 
as on tlie special mode of administering the Theoricon attributed to 
him ; (3) a scrutiny of his other actions. I discuss these jjoints in 
this order.—(1) The passages of Tbeoponipus quoted in Ath. 4, 
1G6* and in Harpocr. Ev/3ov\os (fr. 95, 96, Mull.) are somewhat 
vague as regards the application of Theopompus’ woids ; still it 
must have been Theopompus who called him derwro?, and also 
eTrifuXys and (j)i\6'frovos ; at any rate Theopompus said that under 
Eubulus the Athenian Demos was worse as regards do-torta Kal 
TrX^ove^ia than even the notorious Demos of Tarentuin, for the 
latter were after all only gluttons and drunkards, while the 
Athenians Kal rd'j TTpoG-oSovs KarafitaOocfiopoiu StarerlAeAce. Theo- 
jjuuqjus, liowever, is open to susjucion on account of his dislike 
to the democracy, and the comparison which he draws between 
Athene and Tarentum is absurd, for there is no trace of relaxation 
ftwing to luxury in Athens, and expressions like dvavSporaTr) Kal 
paOv/xoraTi] are, when applied to Athens, as preposterous as the 
jihra&es quoted from Tlieopompus in Just. 6, 9. The positive 
charge therefore consists only of this, that the Athenian 
peojile received pLojOo^, Mow we are aware that this had 
been done since the time of Pericles; it would therefore be 
necessary, in order to make it the basis of a charge against 
Eubulus, to know what worse element he introduced into a long- 
existing custom. But of this TUeo 2 :)ompus says notliing. True, 
Schaefer (Dem. 1, 200) pretends to know that “ before Eubulus’ 
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time mutleratidii was ‘probably’ ob^^ervecl in tlie distribution . . . 
a surplus was out of tlie question . . . Eubuhis increased the 
revenue of the State considerably . . . Eubulus, inst(‘ad of forming 
a reserve out of tlie surplus for future war eiiungencie'^, or spt*nding 
it on pre 2 >arations against Philip, distributed it before the Dionysia 
for jnirqKKses of amusement, ‘probably’ towards the close of his lirst 
year of oflice.” The wording sliows that 2>ai t of this is intended to be 
conjecture ; vhile for \\hat stated as fact only Pliilinuh in Ilarjiocr. 
s.v, (^€ 0 )|a/vft, is (jiioted, \\htn’e, however, we find simply Ihi-s: 

06 (JciOfXKuv drt T(uv Afoi/e(rton' vTroyron' oi’Tun' Otivti/iti' 

Kr/j()vXos C/S' T7ye (Ji'fTiaVj tea Trdrre? ojprd^oxri k(u OeiOfdas 
p/ydets' vTToXa.TnjTai oi dtr6^6i'etav. All that is said heJ'e is th.it 
Eubulus did what he was bouml to do, i.e. gave the j/eojde tlie 
festival money, and if the name of Eubulus is mentioned in con¬ 
nection witli it, althougli nothing is attributed to him, wliich w.as 
not always the c.ase, that does not j^i’ove that something else must 
bo concealed behind it, but only shows the stupidity of the autlior 
who makes the quotation, a stupidity evidenced by the incorrect 
observation that the word Theoricon comes from Eubulus having 
done something or other, as if the ex])ression Theoricon liad origin¬ 
ally arisen in connection with Eubulus. This statement tlierefore 
proves notliing, and the we have quoted from Schaefer 

lacks siij)port. 33nt now comes something which is alleged to be 
still more imjiortant. In the year SoO Apollodorus, accoiding to 
ps.-Dem. c. Neaeram (59) ^ 4, proj^osed rd Trcptdrra ypvyytara riy? 

(TTpari(i)TLKd etrat, not OaopiKa^ a jiroposil which the 
2 >eople accejded, hut wdiicli was afterwards declared inv.alid, iluring 
the time wdion Eiihulus was leader of the peojile. The charge 
therefore is that Eubulus jirevented jiatriotic reforms. But a]/art 
from the fact that w'e hear notliiug of any action on the j/art of 
Euhulus in connection with it, wdiich is less significant, the proposal 
jmrported to he—a 2 >oint which is generally not noticed, hut which 
is of gieat importance—merely an .aj/plication of the existing law, 
which j/rovided that the surplus revenues should he trrparta>Tt/cd 
during a war. Tlie (jiiestioii therefore avas : was tliis the case ? A war 
w'as going on, but was there a surj/lus ? This seems uncertain, for 
according to Dem. 39, 17 at this time (tlie year 348 according to 
Blass, 1, 288 ; 351 according to others) even the Ileliastac did m>t 
always receive their full pay. The most obvious assumption tbmi 
is that tlie Atlienians, as soon as they saw that Apollodoiai^’ motion 
could not take effect, punished the man wdio had (h‘lude<l them 
with a fair-souiuling but imj^racticahh' ])ro])f)-al, and who was a 
disrej/utahle individual into the bargain. 31iis ease tberefoic 
lias notliiug to do wutli the alleged extravagance of Eubulus.— 
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(2) Eubiilus is rei'H’oached with liis alle^^ed law wliicli imposed tlie 
penalty of death for proposiii^^ that the OeaypiKii should become 
(TTpariMTiKa. But it is now generally admitted that there was no 
such law, and that its supposed existence was a mistaken conclii.^ion 
from the word aTroXicrOai in Dem. 01. 3, 12, which has only a 
figurative meaning. Besides this it has not been noticed that as, 
according to Dem. 59, 4, a law already prescribed when the surplus 
should be not O^iopiKa but o-rpartcoTtKa, the alleged law of Eubulus 
is an impossibility. Another charge, however, is brought against 
Eubulus. According to Aesch. Ctes. 25, Eubulus used his authority 
to bring about that 06 lirt to O^iapiKov /ce^^etpororr^/xecot ypx^^' 

Tov dvriypacfiew's dpxp]v’ ypxov /cat rijv t(ov UTroSeKTcTn', — Kal 
T7]v oA?;p ^ioIki]^iv ^ixov TrdAecu?. This means that the 
administrators of the Theoricon also united in their hands the other 
chief financial offices ; but it is construed to mean that Eubulus 
spent more money on festivals than he ought to have done, although 
nothing is said to that effect. Besides, people forget that the same 
office with the same powers was administered by Demosthenes, 
at the time when Ctesiphon brought forward the motion for 
bestowing the wreath on him, by Demosthenes, who is paraded as 
the opponent of Eubulus^ financial policy ! In future therefore 
when we read in Schaefer that Eubulus “ increased the number of 
holidays” (Dem. 1, 201), that he bought “popularity” by “distri¬ 
buting money from the treasury” (1, 204), w^e shall know that 
these are not facts, but only the writer’s views. On the other hand, 
what facts are attested about Eubulus ? According to Schaefer, 
Dem. 1, 204, he built ships, organized the cavalry, raised hind and 
sea forces, erected storehouses and adorned the Acropolis (Dem. 1, 
96), How can it be said in the face of this that he used the 
public funds for “purposes of entertainment ” instead offer military 
e»|uipments ? He provided for the festivals, as he was bound to do, 
and as i>robably Demosthenes himself did, who tried to screen him¬ 
self in the Harpalus affair by asserting that he had advanced 20 
talents to the Theoricon (vide infra). Demosthenes tlierefore may 
boast that he advanced 20 talents for festivals when there was no 
money in the treamry, and no one blames him for it, while Eubulus 
is reproached for having spent the Treptorra on the amusements of 
the people, although there is no record of it. Besides, in reference 
to the Theoricon, we may r[uote Grote’s appropriate remark (Bond. 
1888, vol. ix. p. 343), that ‘amusement’ was a religious duty for 
the Greeks (Tratfctr, Herod. 9, 7). The way in which everything is 
turned against Eubulus is shown by Schaefer’s remark, Dem. 1, 213 : 

“ It is characteristic of the spirit of this administration (of Eubulus) 
that none of the great public w'orks which it undertook W'ere com- 
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ploted. It was reserved for the indefatigalde activity of Lvt'urgin 
to fiiii.sli tlio naval arsenal and otlier important buildings. ’ But 
we fin<l in Srhaefer himself, Dem. 2, 528, that in the jTar 309 tlie 
building of the ducks and the naval arsenal was intermidcd for a 
time *‘oii the motion of Demostlienes,” and at least ten tabmts a 
year saved thereby. And yet Eubulus is to blame if the buildings 
are not completed ! When it actually turns out that Euluilii.s’ 
administration was so careful that timber for slii])-buildiiig purcba.sed 
by liim ajtpears fi>r a long time in the public accounts, this is 
pronounced to be ‘‘almost strange ” (Sch. Dem. 1, 213). Xo dfuibt 
it is so of the imaginary Eubulus who has been constructed ; but 
it is essenliall}’^ in kcejung with the real man.—(3) We now (‘ome 
to the other jiroceedings of Eubulus. He supported the expedition 
to Eiilioea, which cost Athens money and citizen.^. This proves 
that Eubulus spent money on other objects besides fej^tivals. 
Demosthenes was opposed to this undertaking, and his .'-u]>poi tors 
approve of this (Schaefer, Dem. 2, 79): “His object must have 
been that the Athenians should not make common cause Avitli the 
tyrant, but with the inhabitants of Chalcis/’ But the men of 
Chalcis had originally agreed to tlie expedition (Sch. Dem. 3, 80), 
and if the interest of Athens demanded it, no blame attached to it. 
Eubulus’ administration, however, was marked by the most success¬ 
ful-exploit which the Athenians ever achieved agaiiiNt Philip, the 
de.spatch of the fleet to Thermopylae in 352, which compel]e<l 
Philip to halt at the gates of Greece, and delayed his victory for 
six year.s. Demo.sthencs never did anything of the kind. It is 
now pretty clear that Eubulus initiated this exix'dition, for Ii(‘ Mas 
the leader of Athens at the time, and Beloch (218) assumes it as a 
matter of course. Schaefer, hoM cver, ascribes the merit to a certain 
Diopliantus, Mdiom Dem. Trepl Trapajrp. 297, calls an /cryrpfis', 
together M'ith Callistratus and Aristophon, a passage M hich, accord¬ 
ing to Schaefer, 1, 205, “no doubt” refers to that expedition, for 
which Diojdiantus moved for a vote of thanks. But vliy sliould 
not Eubidus have originated it ? Schaefer thinks that Euluilus 
could “ scarcely ” have agreed to it, “ for the cost of the undertaking 
amounted to a large sum,” and “fiesh com]dications might liave 
arisen from it.” That M^ould apidy to the imaginary, hut not to tlie 
real Eubulu.s. Eubulus also endeavoured to get on goo<l terms v ith 
Cersoblejites, while Demosthenes M-as then opposed to him. But 
on Thracian questions it Mas permissible to hold dillereiit view^, 
and Demosthenes himself clianged his. Hem’e Eubulus’ })rere]’(‘nce 
for Cersobleptcs at that time is no reason wliy Me slmuld blame 
him. Lastly, Eulinlus endeavoured to liring about a Icagiu' again.st 
Pill I ip in 348. Nom', one M^ould think, his critics M ill alh'M' that 
VOL. Ill 0 
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lie behaved well for oiu e in his life. But no ; the deed may liave 
been good, but the motives were certainly bad. According to Sch. 
Dem. 2j 169, Eubulus only wanted ‘‘to drag the rest of the Greeks 
into a war, the burden of which had become intolerable to the 
Athenians, and the issue of which became more and more serious.” 
And that is not high-mindedness, but egoism. Granted tliat it was 
so, yet Eubulus was perfectly right. bVhy do we want help, except 
that we do not feel strong enough to stand alone ? Demosthenes, 
at all events, is of this opinion (De 6^oro?za, 301). Tlie conclusion 
is that Eubulus behaved like a patriotic citizen on this occasion as 
well. Nothing more is known of him, except that he was on the 
side of Aeschines in the prosecution of the envoys, and that in 
spite of this Demosthenes himself afterwards treated him with 
respect (De Corona^ 162). 

I believe that I have ])roved the following propositions in 
the preceding remarks : (1) Eubulus did nothing wor«:e with the 
Theoricon, which was the KoXXa of the democracy, tlian any other 
leader of the democracy, Demos^thenes not excelled.—(2) In military 
preparations Eubulus did just as much as Demosthenes.—(.3) 
Eulmlus struck the only effective blow against Philip, in preventing 
the king from penetrating into Greece in 352,—(4) Eubulus also 
in other respects woiked energetically for Athens and against 
Philip. Eubulus must not be used as a foil for the brilliant 
Demosthenes. If Eelocli and others have shown that the policy of 
Eubulus was on the whole judicious, a policy of restraint and 
economy (Pint, praec. j^olit. 15), yet not without a certain dignity 
and vigour in defence, I believe I have proved that the accusers 
of Eubulus have not brought any well-founded charge against 
him, and in discussing details of history for this purpose, which 
could be given only in the notes, I also believe that I have jiresented 
a picture (if the times which may claim to possess independent value. 

6 . For Olyntlius cf. Demosthenes’ speeches and tlie introduction 
of Lib.inins and the commentaries of modern writers, especially 
that of Weil, also Schaefer, Dem. 2, 23, and others. 

7. There are ciuns of Lycceius which have been discussed by 

Six, Lycceios, Xum. Cliron. Bond. 1875. An Attic inscri 2 '>tion 
(Eidi. arch. 1874, 451) calB him Lypjieius. Six fixes the dates 

of Lycceius and his Paeonian successors thus : Lycceius about 359- 
340, Patraus alioiit 339-315, Audoleun about 315-286. For 
Cetriporis see Sch. Dem. 2, 27 ; Dittenberger in the Hermes, 14, 
298, G. I. A. 2, 66^’ —Ditt. 89, and Head, H. N. 241.—For the 
cai^dure of Potidaea by Phili]) and the gift of it to the Olynthians, 
cf. the passages quoted by Sch. Dem. 2, 24, 25. Pseudo-Dem. 
Haluiiii. 10, complains that in the year 312 Philip) took away their 
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KT'/jfj.ara from the Athenians living in Potidaea. Otherwise, as 
Scliaefer (1.1.) admits, lie treated them well. See also note 2 to chap, 
xvii.—For the founding of Philippi, Steph. Byz. s.v. ^PtAtTTTroi, 
Diod. 16, 8, and the other quotations made hy Sch. Dem. 2, 25. 
For the piracy carried on by Philip, his occupation of Halonessus, 
etc., see Sch. Dem. 2, 28, 29. For ^faronea, Dem. Aristocr. 183. 
For Methone, Diod. 16, 31, 34 ; Sch. Dem. 2, 30.—The Athenians 
and Philip in Thrace, Hoeck, I.l. p. 47 seq. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SACRED WAR—BECaXXIXG OF DEMOSTHENES’ CAREER 

(356-352) 

Even before the close of the Social AVar a fresh cornj^lication had 
appeared which was destined to have the worst consequences 
for the freedom of the Greeks, as it L;'ave Philij'^ an opportunity 
of interfering in the internal affairs of Greece. The events 
wEich have to be narrated in this chapter are, to a certain 
extent, simultaneous with those related in the preceding one. 

The death of Epaminondas had not made the Thebans 
abandon their ambitious designs. It was, of course, impossible 
for them to be aware that they owed their extraordinary success 
mainly to their two great leaders. Thebes still commanded 
respect; the vigour of the Theban soldiers was unimpaired; 
-why should they then cease to regard themselves as the 
heaven-sent rulers of Greece? As early as the year 361 they 
showed that they M^ere not disposed to give up their influence 
even in the Peloponnese. 

A number of the Arcadians who were liviii" toerethor in 

o o 

Megalopolis wished to return to their old homes, but the 
Thebans w’ould not consent to it. They despatched their 
general Pammenes to the spot, and he forced the Mega- 
politans to remain united. After this distday of power in the 
Peloponnese, Thebes was little disposed to tolerate opposition 
in her immediate neighbourhood. The Thebans detested the 
Phocians, who almost always disagreed with them, and had 
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(lecliiie<I to join in the last expedition of E])aminon(Ias to the 
relopoiiiiese. The Thc]>ans wanted to puiiisli them for this, 
and as the refractoriness of the Pliocians on that occasion had 
been legally unassailable, the Thel)an3 were obliged to find 
some other handle, and this was easily supplied by the attitude 
of the Phocians at Delphi. From the earliest times the priests 
of Delphi had wished to form an independent religious state, 
and the Phocians had always desired to control Delphi. Tliere 
was always land ])clonging to the temple somcAvhere or other 
which, according to the assertion of the priests, was being 
illegally used Ify somel)ody. Disputes of this kind could be 
utilized for international purposes as occasion rerjuired. The 
Athenians had acted in this way against Megara in 432 (vol. 
ii. p. 313), and now the Thebans seized on the same pretext 
in order to injure the Phocians. For this purpose they made 
use of the appropriate instrument—the Amphictyoncs.^ 

It is a peculiar sign of the times that Thebes was willing 
and able to do this. Her willingness to do it shows that her 
ambition had not declined, Imt that her moral force was 
impaired, for she had recourse to indirect j)aths which an 
Epaminondas would perha 2 )s have disdained. Hut that she 
could make use of the Amphictyonic League to further her 
grudges, proves that she controlled it, i.e. that Athens and 
Sparta were for the moment not represented in it. AVe are 
familiar with the peculiar composition of this League, which 
corresponded to the position of affairs in the time previous to 
the Dorian migration. Things had been left as they were 
because no change could be effected and l^ecause in addition 
to this it was supposed that tlie Council had ceased to be of 
political importance and that it might continue to perform its 
functions in religious matters. Thus it came about tliat the 
Dolopians could attend the meetings with the same rights as 
Dorians and lonians. Consequently, when S])arta and Athens 
were spokesmen for the Dorians and lonians, majority resolu¬ 
tions of political imi)ortance were out of the (piestion; theii' 
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representatives prevented them by drawing attention to the 
consequences at the proper moment. But if they were not 
represented in the Council, then tribes which had perhaps been 
powerful 600 years before but now lived in a couple of villages 
might come forward as religious and consequently as political 
arbiters of Greece. The Amphictyonic Council, acting under 
the influence of the Thebans and the Thessalians, w^ho were 
always hostile to Phocis, did in fact condemn the Phocians to 
pay a very heavy fine (356) and at the same time increased a 
penalty formerly imposed on Sparta on account of the occupa¬ 
tion of the Cadmea. The Council also had a dispute with 
Athens at that time. The two last facts explain the first. 
Sparta which was condemned and Athens which was quarrelling 
with the League, were of course not repi'esented in the Council 
for the moment, and, therefore, Thebes could have things all 
her own w^ay as soon as she had got the Thessalians on her 
side, as the small tribes were puppets in the hands of the 
Boeotians and Thessalians who surrounded and oppressed 
them. True, there were various parties among the Thessalians, 
and Thebes was not on friendly terms with the tyrants of 
Pherae; but the internal arrangements of the Amphictyonic 
League, the nature of which we are obliged to conjecture, doubt¬ 
less allowed the majority to regard any chance persons as 
representatives of those members who possessed a vote, and 
thus the nobles may have been recognized as empowered to 
nominate the Hieromnemones for the Thessalians. As a 
general rule the excluded parties did not suffer from being 
put in the background. But on this occasion things turned 
out differently, and the result showed what harm ambitious 
men could do by the abuse of ancient observances. Diodorus 
says that the allies of the Thebans in the impending war were 
the Locrians, the Thessalians, the Perrhaebi, the Dorians, the 
Dolopians, the Athamanes, the Magnetes, the Achaeans, and a 
few others, while the side of the Phocians w'as espoused by 
the Spartans, the Athenians, and a few Peloponnesians. There 
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is no question of a vote here, but the list shows that the peojjles 
named are considered in their capacity of members of tlie 
Amphictyonic League, not as states of military importance, for 
in that case the mention of the Dolopians would have been 
meaningless. We have, therefore, the actual grouping of 
parties in the xVmphictyonic Council handed down to us in 
Diodorus. And it is remarkable that it presents an almost 
exact repetition of the part which the Amphictyoncs played 
in the year 480. At that time the same states were for Persia 
which were now for Thebes. In 480 as in 35G the states Avhich 
are not led astray by political and religious considerations of a 
base character are Sparta, Athens, and Phocis, If the Dorians 
are cited as favourable to Thebes in 356, that means that Thebes 
had managed to transfer the votes belonging to the Spartans 
or Argives to the three villages in the valley of the Ce 2 )hisns, 
the inhabitants of which were bound to vote as their poAverful 
neighbours, the Boeotians, Avished and ordered. In this Avay 
the Thebans, if the Thessalians were on their side, had the 
preponderance in the Amphictyonic Council, and it may there¬ 
fore be regarded as probable that, immediately after their 
victory at Leuctra, they set to AA^ork to drive the Spartans 
out of the Amphictyonic League for the moment by the im¬ 
position of a fine, AA^hich AA^as impossible immediately after the 
coup of Phoebidas, and that they did the same thing Avith 
Athens soon afterAvards. By this means it was possible for 
them, if warlike measures Avere inadequate, to attain their 
object by the aid of religion, the practical application of Avhich 
to worldly ends was familiar to them (see a^oI. ii. p. 319, and 
p. 38 of this A^olume). The expedient did not actually come 
into operation until after the death of Epaminondas. In 480 
the unpatriotic endeavours of the Thebans and their allies 
AAxre defeated by the energy of the Spartans and the Athenians ; 
in 356 the result AA'as diflerent. The evil conse([uenees of 
Theban cunning Av^erc revealed to their full extent, AV'hen 
Philip made use of the AA^eapon Avhich the Tiiebans had tak(‘n 
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out of the sacred armoury for their oAvri henefit. Then it ^vas 
that The])es herself had to pay most dearly of all for having 
trifled with religion. 

In spite of all the fair promises they received, most of 
which came from Athens, the Phocians were really left in 
the lurch. The assistance sent by Sparta Avas insignificant, 
and the Athenians only helped them by naval operations. 
That the Phocians, under these circumstances, took up the 
struggle and continued it with pertinacity, is hoAvever not to 
be Avondered at. It Avas the age in Avhich the Greek states 
AAdiich had hitherto stood in the second rank began to 
assert themselves. In the north the Thessalians attempted 
it, but failed (p. 112); next the Macedonians tried it Avith 
brilliant success; in the interior of Greece the Arcadians rise 
in arms. All this was a natural consequence of the progressive 
development of Greece. These races Avere fresher than the old 
leading races of the Greeks. Subsequently the Achaeans and 
after them the Aetolians came to the front. The Phocians, 
therefore, tried their luck like the rest. 

Upon the advice of Philomelus they resoh^ed to refuse 
payment of this exorbitant fine, and to usurp the protectorate 
OA^er Delphi by force. Philomelus was elected general, and 
Avith him Onymarchus, a man whose family had contributed 
to the outbreak of the quarrel in a Avay that is not exactly 
known. Philomelus secured the approval of King Archidamus 
of Sparta, recruited mercenaries and occupied Delphi in 355 B.c. 
On the other side the Locrians, the prot^g^s of Thebes, under- 
tocik the defence of the Amphictyones, marched against the 
Phocians and Averc defeated. The Phocians then expunged the 
resolutions passed against themselves from the sacred records, 
and the Pythia approA’ed their proceedings. Each party had 
thus religious authority for its actions, the Phocians eA^en a 
better one than the Amphictyones, because the Pythia AV'as on 
tlieir side, and it noAv remained to maintain their rights by 
force of arms. The Thebans and Thessalians pro Availed n[)OTi 
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tlie Ainphictyonic Council to decree a sacred ^var against the 
Idiocians, which resulted in the above-mentioned division of 
the Creeks into two camj)S. If Sparta, Athens, anti the other 
Greek communities which had the courage to declare for the 
rhocians had given them effective assistance, the ITiocians 
would no <loubt have held their own and Greece would liave 
been none the woi-se. But >Sparta alone sent troops, and only 
1000 men; Athens sent none: her opinion was that the 
Phocians would be able to give a gootl account of the Thebans 
without help, and that the despatch of a beet to the neighbour- 
liood of Thermopylae, which vouid prevent the Thessalians 
from invading Phocis, was an adequate performance on her part. 

The Phocians therefore helped themselves after the fashion 
of those days by collecting a larger and larger force of merce¬ 
naries. To pay them they laid claim to the Delphic treasury, 
at the outset evidently in the form of a loan. This their 
enemies declared to be a crime against religion. In Greece 
it was possible for opinions to tliffer on this question. Temple 
treasures were always regardctl hy the Greeks as available 
for civil purposes. At the 1)eginning of the Peloponnesian 
War the juous Spartans and Corinthians openly announced 
that they^ intended to use the treasures of Olympia and Deljdii 
against Athens, and even the Athenian Thucydides does not 
stigmatize this as impiety. The Phocians therefore ha<l only 
to be victorious by the help of the sacred treasures to be 
also regarded as pious Greeks in the future. 

But their position was a difficult one; they had to fight 
simultaneously against Thessalians and Thelians. Philomelus 
marched alternately northwards and eastwards, the Athenians 
evidently helping him in these operations hy keeping 0 })cu 
the pass of Thermo}>ylac. He routed the Thessalians, but was 
defeated by the Thebans (354), and to avoid falling into their 
hands threw himself down a (diff on Parnassus. His miccCv'^mw 
O nymarchus took what treasure still nmiaincd in tlic tenijdc 
and coined money with it or gave it away. Th(‘ enemies of 
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the Phociuns related terrible tales of the ('inployinent of this 
treasure, how Archidamus, the Athenian Hegesippus, and the 
tyrants of Plicrae, Lyeo]>hron and Pitholaus, ha<l received 
large sums of money and how common persons had decked 
themselves with the sacred golden ornaments, and no doul)t 
all this is true enough. At first the Thebans were so im¬ 
pressed with a sense of their own superiority, that in the 
year 353 they sent 5000 mercenaries under Pammenes to the 
assistance of Artabazus, who had rebelled against the Persian 
king. Pammenes marched by land to the Hellespont, 
escorted by Philip, who on this occasion took Abdera and 
Maronea. Thus the understanding between Thebes and 
Philip became a public matter. After a short time, hoAvever, 
the Thebans saw that they might require their mercenaries 
themselves, for in 353 Onymarchus defeated the Locrians, 
and made Orchomenus independent again—a real humiliation 
for Thebes. The Phocians then had a series of successes and 
reverses. They were defeated by the Thebans at Chaeronea, 
but were successful in Thessaly, even against Philip of 
Macedon, who had been summoned to the rescue by the 
Aleuadae and who now for the first time, soon after the 
capture of Methone (p. 214), interferes in the affairs of 
the Greeks at their own request (353). The Phocians 
were also victorious over the Thebans, and took Coronea 
from them (352). But now the reaction set in. Lycophron 
was unable to make headway against Philip, and recalled 
Onymarchus with the mercenaries to Thessaly. A great 
battle was fought on the coast of the IMagnetes country 
between Onymarchus and Philip, and the latter won the day. 
Of the defeated trooj>s some took refuge on board an 
Athenian fleet commanded by Chares which was sailing near 
the shore, while about 3000 fell into the hands of the 
Macedonian king, who had them thrown into the sea as guilty 
of sacrilege. Onymarchus himself was murdered by his own 
people during the flight. Philip liad his corpse nailed to a cross 
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(352). The victorious king then liberated Pherae, captured 
Pagasae, the important harbour of Pherae, and prepared to 
push forward through Thermopylae to the south. It seems to 
have been a question even then whether he would exercise a 
decisive influence on Greece. At this juncture, however, an 
Athenian fleet made its appearance near the pass with, it was 
said, 4000 infantry and 400 cavalry on board, and Philip 
deemed it advisal>le to witlniraw. He retained, however, tlie 
territory of the Magnetes and Pagasae and was virtually 
master of the whole of Thessaly as far as the harbour of 
Halus on the Pagasaean Gulf. The Athenians exchanged 
congratulations and tokens of honour with Phayllus, the suc¬ 
cessor of Onymarchus. Thus the timely intervention of the 
Athenians under the command of Eubulus on this occasion 
saved that part of Greece which lay south of Thermopylae. 
The Phocians were now confined to the southern field 'of 
action, and as the Thebans and Locrians were unable to 
subdue them, the Sacred War dragged on for some years. 
Philip put an end to it, but not until six years later, after 
he had concluded peace with Athens. We must devote our 
attention again to the position of affairs in this city, where 
the most zealous opponent of the king of Macedon now made 
his appearance. 

In the year preceding that in which the Athenians at 
Thermopylae had checked Philipps victorious career for a 
brief space, they had been invited to interfere in the affairs of 
the Peloponnese (353). The ruling parties in Megalopolis 
besought Athens to support them against the Sj)artans, who 
wanted to break up the new city afresh. From MegalojKdis 
proceeded a call for help first from one and then from the 
other side, according as the position of affairs changed. On 
this occasion, at the beginning of 352, there came forwai-d in 
the Athenian Assembly as adviser of the j)eople the man who 
for the space of two decades was destined to exercise the 
greatest influence on'the fortunes of Athens and of Cfreere— 
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Dcmosthones. It wus not his first political speech which lie 
now de]i^'er(‘<l, ])Ut the fii‘>t which dealt with matters of con¬ 
siderable iniportaiice." 

Demosthenes was Ijorn in 3S4, and was the sun of a well- 
to-do armourer, who died when the boy was eight years old. 
His guardians managed his property so badly, that Demo¬ 
sthenes, who had early developed a taste for oratory and 
had studied it with extraordinary energy and perseverance, 
chiefly under the direction of the orator Isacus, Avas obliged to 
bring an action ngainst them for what they had cmbezzle<l. He 
first of all, in 361, sued one of them, named Aphobus, and won 
the case, Avithout hoAveA^er, as it appears, receiving the amount 
of his claim in full, because tlie defendant had recourse to sub¬ 
terfuges. The success of the young man caused a sensation in 
Athens, and on his de\^oting himself to regular professional 
AAmrk he found j^lenty of clients. He adopted the profession 
of a logograjiher. It AA^as the rule in Athens tluit every man 
should conduct his oAvn case in person before the courts. 
Any one Avho could not compose a speech himself had it 
Avritten for him by another person and then recited it 
The judges hoAvever might, Avhen a man had spoken in his 
own cause, alloAV a friend to make a second speech {deiitrrohgia) 
on his behalf, as sgnegoriiSj and this permission Avas as a 
matter of fact 2 )robably never refused. Demosthenes soon set 
up as a of this kind, that is as a regular advocate, 

and his fame as an orator constantly increased. Later on 
he gT-adRally gave up speaking ami composing speeches for 
others, and devoted himself especially to political work as 
adviser, of the jieople. Of the speeches delivered 

for others at the beginningof his career that against Leptines 
in 3o4 is of great value, as it throAA’S light on an interesting 
aspect of puldic life in Athens. Le2)tines had carried a laAv, 
according to Avhich, in the interests of the State and of 
equality, all exemptions from proAuding choruses and the like 
Arhich the 2>eo2>le had grantc<l to the descendants of men AA^ho 
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had rendered good service to the state, were, with a few 
exceptions, to be abolished ; personal merit was henceforth to 
be alone considered in Athens. This law was attacked as un¬ 
constitutional and illegal by Apsephion and Ctesippus, and 
Demosthenes was retained as sijnfyorns for Ctesippus, the son 
of Chabrias, a j’oung man who objected to the loss of his 
privilege. Ctesippus was a dissolute fellow, and Demosthenes 
was probably induced to appear for him mainly by his friend¬ 
ship for the widow of Chabrias, But he contrived to 
present the case from the point of view of principle, of the 
obligation of the State to keep its promises, and he spoke with 
ability and vigour. AVhether he was successful or not, we do 
not know. This speech was delivered in court. Demosthenes 
made his first appearance in the Assembly also in 354. The 
Persian empire, which had been for a time on the verge of 
dissolution, was to a certain extent reinvigorated by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who had been on tbe throne since 358, and 
had also turned his attention to the confusion prevailing in 
Asia Minor. Chares, who assisted the rebellious Artabazus, 
was compelled, as we have seen (p. 212), to leave Asia, and 
Artaxerxes made great military preparations. This led to 
the 02 :)inion in Greece that a campaign against the Greeks of 
Europe was on foot, and the excitement reached a great 
pitch, somewhat as in 396, when Herodas came to Sparta 
(p. 10). Many people, even in Athens, thought that now 
was the time to form a league against Persia and perhaps 
actually attack her. In 354 Demosthenes pronounced against 
this policy in a speech entitled De Symmonis^ because the 
gist of it consists of a proposal for the better organization 
of these associations of citizens for collecting the money for 
the fleet, which had been introduced three years previously 
(p. 211). Demosthenes was of opinion that Athens ought 
to be in a good state of preparation before she could tliink of 
waging war against Persia, and that the existing organization 
of the Symmoriae was iuadec|uate. His proposals were 
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excellent, but they were not carried into effect at that time. 
In the meanwhile the warlike zeal of the people abated, and 
this was evidently one of Demosthenes^ objects when he 
delivered the speech.^ 

When, therefore, the above-mentioned request for helj) 
from the Megapolitans reached Athens in 352, Demosthenes 
expressed himself in favour of complying with it, especially 
emphasizing the necessity of not allowing Sparta to become 
too powerful."^ He laid down as a principle of sound Athenian 
policy that both Sparta and Thebes must be kept in a weak 
state. Nevertheless no treaty was concluded wdth Mega¬ 
lopolis, and in 351 Thebes herself gave protection to the 
Arcadian city w^hich she had helped to call into being. Tlie 
political principles enounced in this speech are commended, 
but wrongly so if we consider the most important of them, 
that which gives its character to the speech. The proposition 
(g 4) that the Spartans and Thebans must be weak if Athens is 
to thrive, gives clear exju'ession to the old traditional jealousy 
prevailing among the Greeks which became the cause of their 
ruin. It is called the maintenance of the system of balance 
of power. Such a system may be good if there is no enemy 
threatening from outside. But in the present case its appli¬ 
cation, which found expression in a hostile attitude towards 
Sparta, was wrong simply for this reason, that Sparta and 
Athens were not only living in peace wdth one another, but 
had really common interests in the Phocian question, and it 
was not wise to oppose a friend in a matter indifferent in 
itself merely to prevent him from becoming too powerful in 
general. Demosthenes and the Athenians had no interest in 
Megalopolis itself; Sparta w'as not to have the power of 
breaking up this city solely in order that she might not 
become so strong as to be able to attack Messene as well 
afterwards. But w^as there any prospect of that ? In 362 
Athens had fought by the side of Sparta at Mantinea against 
the Megapolitans; had Sparta become so much stronger since 
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then ? And lastly, Demosthenes’ proposal had no 2 )rospect of 
success with the Megapolitans themselves, for he so far 
identified himself with the mood then prevailing in Athens as 
to state that Megalopolis would be supported by Athens if it 
would pull down the pillars on which the treaties between 
Megalopolis and Thebes were recorded. He therefore de¬ 
manded that the Mega|)olitans should leave their tried friends, 
the Thebans, in the lurch, in the hope of being sup 2 )orted by 
the Athenians, who admittedly had no interest in them. The 
Megapolitans preferred to rely on Thebes, and had no reason 
to regret it. 

Demosthenes’ mistake was that he encouraged the self- 
importance of the Athenians too much even in questions 
where greater sympathy with the feelings of their allies 
would have been more appropriate, and that he awakened in 
his fellow-citizens the belief that they could still be the 
arbiters in Greece. He thus offended Sparta in the Mega- 
politan affair without good reason. The result was that the 
Spartans would never become the allies of Athens against 
Macedonia, although they were enemies of Philip. They 
probably thought that Athens was still seeking only her own 
advantage, and that Demosthenes was still pursuing his policy of 
352. They held almost entirely aloof from the most important 
negotiations and events of the years 360-338; all they did 
was to try to help the Phocians. This absence of Sparta 
from the political stage is as characteristic a feature of the 
age as it was, considering the peculiar worth of the Spartans, a 
regrettable circumstance for Greece (cf. vol. i. p, 184). Hitherto 
it had never happened that the vital interests of Greece had 
been decided without the co-operation of Sparta. Even in 
350 Sparta was not so weak but that she might have thrown 
considerable weight into the scale. But she refrained, and the 
Athenian leaders were not able to induce her to adopt a 
more public-spirited policy. 

The events wliich we have narrated in this chapter show 
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that the danger threatening the Greeks from the side of 
Macedonia was considerably increased b}" the internal condi¬ 
tion of Greece. The old causes of disunion among the Greeks 
are reinforced by new ones, and particularism increases rather 
than diminishes. Thebes tries to recover her old position by 
intrigues, and thus gives the signal for civil war. In this crisis 
Sparta proves lukewarm, while in Athens we have a man 
who has begun his career as an “ old hand at oratory—this 
is what an admirer calls the young man of one-and-twenty— 
and who continues even as a statesman to write speeches for 
money, acquiring, although he has no practical knowledge of 
war, a great influence on public affairs, and using it to fan the 
old jealousy entertained by the Athenians towards Sparta, 
at a time when S^jarta could only be of service and could no 
longer do harm. On the other hand, Macedonia, in the affairs 
of which Athens had interfered in her usual fashion (vol. ii. 
p. 311), is ruled by an able statesman, who is at the same time 
a great general, a statesman who not only dislodges Athenian 
influence on the coast of Macedonia, but who is also drawn by 
the disunited Greeks into their quarrels, and invited by them 
to play a decisive part in purely Greek affairs. The fate 
which awaited Greece under such circumstances, if no special 
events supervened, could be foreseen even then by experienced 
observers,^ 


NOTES 

1. For the Sacred War Diod. 16, 23-40, 56-60 ; he makes it 
hi'^t from 355-346. Also Ar. Pol. 5, 3, 4 ; Duris (fr. 2) ([noted 
in Ath. 13, 560, Tlie Sacred Wav Lad been narrated by Thco- 
pompus, by DemopLilos, son of Ephorus, as a continuer of liis 
father’s work, and by Diyllus. Cf. Curtins, 3, 776. Cf. also 
Holzapfel, Ueber die Abfassimgszeit der deiri Xenoplion zuge- 
schrifebeneii Trdpot, Philol. Bd. 41. Holza])feI places this treatise 
in 346, others in 357 or 355 ; see also Schaefer, Deni. 1, 193 and 
Flathe, Gesch. des Phuk. Krieges 1854.—The Phocians for a long 
time lived so simply that tliey kept no slaves ; Ath. 6, 264. 
Hjiarta and the Amphictyones, Diod. 16, 29, Athens had a quarrel 
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with them in 363, when Athens declared a decree of theirs not 
to be binding, C. I. A. 2, 54-Ditt. 78; Sell. Deni. 1, 430. 
That the maxim “ prin(‘i])iis obsta Jield good in Anijdiictyonic 
affairs, was overlooked l^y the Athenians both in 37)5 and in 339, 
to their own detriment and tliat of Greece. For the state of tliing.s 
in 480 see vol. ii. of tliis work, p. 4o. Instead of tlie Athaniane.s 
mentioned by Diod. 16, 29, Herod. 7, 1S2 lias the Aenianes, who 
are jirobably meant in the passage cited of Diodorus.—Theban 
inscription on the occasion of the Sacred Wav ’AO/jiaiov 3, 479 = 
Ditt. 95 (the Byzantines contribute money to the Tliebans for the 
Sacred War). Death of Philomclus, Pans. 10, 2, 4 ; of Ony- 
marchiis, 10, 2, 5. Pliili]) occupies Tliessaly, Dem. Ob 1, 12. 
Phalaecus designated as rr/iarros in Aeschines 2, 130 se<]. Doer. 
Phil. 53 has some good remarks on the conduct of the Thebans. 
Philip had once stayed with Pammeiies in Thebes ; Pint. Pel. 26 ; 
cf. Sell. Dem. 1, 442, and Hoeck, p. 48, for the march of Pammenes 
through Thrace.—Athens safe from TJiebes owing to the Phocian.s, 
Dem. 7r€pl Trapairp. 83.—Phocian coins of the date of the Sacred 
War, Head, H. N. 288 ; silver coins with and the head of 
Apollo ; copjier coins with OXYMAPXOV or ^AAAIKOl", Head 
quotes Pint. Pyth. orat. 16. He as^ulne^ (p. 289) that some fine 
silver coins with a Demeter head on the obverse and the Om]>halos 
and A]\PPlKTIOXf2N on the reverse were minted in 346 on the 
occasion of the peace festival. 

2. For the various speeches of Demosthenes I refer the reader 
to the works quoted in the preceding chapter. I draw attention 
only to matters which are generally not much noticed. 

3. It is a peculiarity of the political speeches of Demostlienes 
that they seldom culminate in <letinite proposals on the matter 
directly in hand. This applies to the Olynthian s 2 >eeches, which 
deal only in generalities (hence the well-known difficulties of 
determining their dates), to the Philipj^ics with the exce 2 >tion of 
the first, to those fi>r the Mega 2 ^o]itans, for the Rhodians, and for 
the Chersonese. Blass (2, 276, 277) refers to this peculiarity in 
Isocrates, in whom it is easier of explanation. This deficiency is 
es 2 )ecially striking in the s 2 >eech delivered in 351 (or was it earlier ? 
cf. Butcher, p. 43, and Judeich, p. 43) in favour of the in<hq)eudence 
of the Rhodians, in which Demosthenes (§ 9) advi>«o.s *Podmis 
cAee^epca', hut does not say how, which no doubt was <]itlicult 
enough. It seems as if in this case Demosthenes was endeavunr- 
ing to moderate the zeal of a large i>arty by agreiuhig with their 
vie'W's. 

4. In the speech for the Megapolitans (353 nr.) Derno'^thenos 
says (§ 8) that Athens could leave i\regah) 2 >olis to the ►S 2 ^artans, but 
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that it would not he politic to do so for the reason that Sparta would 
aj^aiii heeonie stronj^' and proceed iirl ^sleo-ayin-jv 4), \\hi(‘h would 
]»e held for Athens. In the year 34 4, on the other hand, he 
acknowledges, Phil. 2, 13, the rights of the Spartans to Mos.^ene. 
This was because in 344 he wanted to make all the Peloponnesians, 
even the S])arlans, side against Philip. In 344 (Phil. 2, 13) he 
contests, following the traditional policy of Athens, the right of 
Tliebes to Orchomenus ; in 338 he gives it wp with the whole of 
Boeotia to the Thehans. The reason was that he had need of the 
Thebans in 338. Demosthenes is, as a rule, a thorough oj)por- 
tunist in politics. In the speech for the Megapelitans {§ 4), he 
says that to Athens, (rv/x(f)€p€L Kal AaKeSo ipovtov^ do'Oevefs eivat 
Kal e,i/3 uLovs, and he says the same in 352 in the s])eech against 
Aristocrates 102) ; only in this way, he remarks, could the 
Athenians be fieyiaroi. The weakness of Sparta and Thebes, 
which is iisc-ful to Athens, is, according to him (1.1. 102), eifected 
by this, that to the Thebans drrtTrdAor^, rots S’ (Spaita) 

dAAoiw (Messene and Airadia) elvai, S])aita and Tliebcs, 

therefore, according to Demosthenes, must always have a thorn in 
the flesh ; then things would go well with Athens. Thus speaks 
the practical Athenian politician. But he is also an idealist when 
circum??tances seem to re<tuire it. In 344, for instance, in the second 
Philippic (g 12) he lemarks that Athens had ncA^er chosen Idla to 
A ufTtreAwi', like Thebes and Argos had always done. Demosthenes, 
however, is both idealist and realist in the very same speech, and 
with a very short interval between. In Trept Trapairp. 79 he says to 
the Athenians : You have never rescued the Lacedaemonians nor the 
Kartipdrovs Ei'/5otas, nor many others, except only dre (Tvpi<^epov 
yv (Tw? eh'iu rrj TroAet (Athens) ; hut in 78, when somebody 
says ; The Phocians are lost, it is true, but Athena has retained 
the Chersonese, he answers : wpo? Ato? kuI Oeojvj do not allow it 
to be sai<l that you roll/ ISnov tl KTy^fidriov vire^diporpcvoi rijv rtov 
<rr/Lnd\un’ (rojnjpLav Trpo/jKao-O^ ! In the De Corona speech the 
tone is in geneial one of magnanimity, the climax of wliich is 
reached iii the line and often-quoted passage § 199, according to 
which the Athenians, even if they knew that they must succumb, 
would have undertaken the struggle against Philip as a duty. On 
the other hand, in § 301, there is the passage which is never 
noticed, in which Demosthenes boasts of irpofSdXecrOaL Boeotia for 
the jirotection of Athens. If Demosthenes had said this to the 
Thebans, when he wanted to enlist them against Philip in 388, 
they would never have listened to him ; to he used as a shield, or 
as we shou]<l say as a buHer, was not an alluring prospect. In 
tbe eyc-^ (d lli^ admirer Blass, Demosthenes, at the earlv age of 
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twentv-one, is not straightforward, but ‘‘an old liand(3, 1, 169) 
Blass is right. He has described tlie ]^eciiliarity of cliaracter, which 
made it im])Ossib]L‘ for this orator to become a great statesman, 
admirably. dliat Demostbones did not got rid of this char¬ 
acteristic, but further developed it, is proved iiy the above remarks 
and by vhat we shall have to sayaljout him later on. Every great 
statesman must of course be both an idealist and a realist, but he 
will not use his j)i'inciples for momentary effects, as Demosthenes 
does in Trepl Tropaz-p. 76 and 78. How far the actions of Demo- 
.sthenes corre^j)onded to his words, is bliowii for instance by his 
speech against IMidias and its rcMilt, for which >ee chati. xvii. 
note 1. 

5. To throw comjdete light on the internal connection of 
the events of this period, an exact knowledge of the relations of 
the leading powers to each other would be re<jui si to. But we can 
only obtain a very imperfect idea of them. The chief jiow'ers 
were: Thebes, Athens, Macedonia, Persia; Sparta is of slight 
importance.—(1) Thebes and Persia. Thebes had long been on 
friendly terms with Persia ; yet in 353 it supported Artabaziis 
against the king, Diod. 16, 34. In 351, however, it sends help 
to the king against Egypt in conjunction witli Argos and other 
Greeks, Diod. 16, 44, and it receives money from the king, D, 
16, 40.—(2) Thebes ami Philip. They are on good terms in 357, 
Diod. 16, 14, through the irmtnimentahty of the Aleuadae. The 
friendship grows warmer in 353, when Philip [uraKXifi^'is comes 
to the aid of the Thessalians, Diod. 16, 35.—(3) Thebes and 
Athens. They are rivals in Thessaly as early as 368, Diod. 15, 71, 
when Athens is in alliance with the tyrant Alexander. The Thtdians 
under Epaminondas want to humiliate Athens at sea as well as 
elsewhere. In the Sacred War Athens and Tliebes are ranged 
on different sides, but they do not actually fight against each other. 
In 353 Demosthenes states, in harmony with the views of the 
Athenians, that Thebes ought not to become too power fid (Speech 
for the Megapel itans).'—fl) Athens and Macedonia. Tlrey get into 
war with each other in 357 about Amphipolis, and remain at war 
till 346.—(5) Athens and Persia. The Social War is jjartly due to 
Mau.«olus, who is not very loyal to the king and who stirs up 
Rhodes and Chins. Artemisia, Mausolus’ successor, is loyal to 
the king ; cf. the speech in favour of the independence of the 
Rhodians. Revolt from and reconciliation vith the king alter- 
nate<l like the weather in Asia Mirnir. In 356 the Atlmnian.s 
asdst Artabuzus, who hatl revolted from tbe king. Diod. 16, 22. 
In 351 Athens, it is true, wishes to have fj>iXla witli tlie king, but 
she sends liim no troops; Sparta atts in the ^;ime manner, Di(al. 
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16, 44.—(6) Macedonia and Persia. The struggle between these 
two does not break out till later. In 341 the king orders his 
satraps to help Perinthus Travrl But Philip had long 

intended to carry out Jason’s projects against Persia ; cf. Schaefer, 
Dein. 2, 235.—We may characterize the four powers as follows : 
Thebes had a great reputation, is very ambitious, is strong in men 
but generally weak, owing to the hostility of the other Boeotians and 
its position in the interior ; Athens is strong, but prevented from 
vigorous action by her too extensive foreign connections and by a 
lack of capable and popular generals ; Macedonia has little prestige, 
but is strong in its fighting men and in its king, without whom, 
however, it is incapable of action abroad ; Persia is a tottering 
colossus. Consequently we find ambition in Thebes, Athens, and 
Philip; considerable resources in Athens, Philiji, and Persia; genius 
only in Philip. This enables us to draw conclusions as to the pros- 
pects of the three ambitious powers. Those of Macedonia were the 
best, but only if she had a good king. The three ambitious states 
intrin=:ica]ly balanced each other in their relations in and towards 
Greece ; hence a good deal could be done if two of them combined 
against the third. Tliis was first carried out by Philip and Thebes, 
which besides relied on Persia, and liad an advantageous position as 
long as it possessed these two allies. The result was that in 346 
Athens had to surrender, after first fighting simultaneously against 
Philip and against her own revolted allies, and then openly against 
Philip and by diplomacy against Thebes. In 346 Athens lia<l in 
vain endeavoured to separate Philip and Thebes by enlisting the 
former on her side, but Philip refused to be drawn from the 
Theban alliance by the Peace of Philocrates. In 338 Demosthenes 
endeavoured to win Thebes and make her desert Philip. This 
succeeded by dint of great sacrifices. Athens and Thebes were 
now ranged against Philip. But the latter won the day in spite 
of all. Philip first became powerful by his alliance with the 
Amphictyoiies and with Thebes ; subsequently he held his ground 
against the allies by his own strength. The scantiness of the 
records, however, for the period subsequent to 357 prevents us from 
adequately appreciating the influence of all these relations upon 
the various decisions taken by the leading powers ; some valuable 
reflections and conjectures on the subject are to be found in 
Belocb’s Attiscbe Politik, Leipz. 1884. 



CHAPTER XVII 

rillLIP AND THE GREEKS TO THE PEACE OF PHILOCRATES AND 
THE CAPITULATION OF PHOCIS (352-346) 

Philipps object was the strengthening and the extension of 
his power and his prestige; the particular aims of the 
moment were determined by circumstances. His first task 
had been to make himself master of the whole Macedonian 
nation. This he had accomplished. In the next place, he 
had to defend himself against Illyrians, Thracians, and other 
barbarians, and secure his position in the direction of the sea 
at the expense of the Greeks. In this he was constantly 
engaged. His relations with the Greeks, however, led 
him far beyond the borders of Macedonia. He became 
not only entangled in their never-ending quarrels; famili¬ 
arity with their ideas induced him to adopt higher aims 
than had hitherto presented themselves to Macedonian kings. 
For long years the antagonism between Greeks and Persians 
had been one of the inspiring factors of Greek civilization ; 
now the Greeks vied with each other in serving the Persian 
monarch. Philip took up the old aspirations of the Greeks 
which had been driven into the background by internal dis¬ 
sensions. He set before himself the policy which Jason of 
Pherae had wished to attempt, and which many high-minded 
men in Greece, foremost among them Isocrates, regarded as 
the best means of uniting Greece—war with IVrsia. For this 
purpose it was necessary that he should be recognized as 
General of the Greeks; he therefore aspired to the hegemony 
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of Greece. In itself the hegemony in the hands of <a ^lace- 
donian king needed to be as little of a supremacy over the 
Greeks as it necessarily was one in the hands of Sparta, Athens 
or Thebes. As, however, these states had tried to turn the 
hegemony into a supremacy, they and the rest of the Greeks 
were at liberty to conclude that Philip had the same aims, and 
it w'^as natural that they should resist him. At first, however, 
Philip was by no means in a position to attempt to exert 
influence on the Greeks in this direction ; he had still to deal 
with Thrace. He could not allow this country to remain 
hostile if he wished to cross over into Asia, 

In 352 he advanced as far as the Propontis, and actually 
made an alliance with the Bj^zantines. He then marched into 
the neighbourhood of Olynthus, which in the meanwhile had 
concluded a treaty with Athens, in contravention of the terms 
of its alliance with Philip, and had thereby come forward as the 
latter’s enemy. Philip now wished to o])tain Olynthus and 
Chalcidice. It was at this point that Demosthenes began his 
active agitation against the king of Macedonia.^ In the First 
Philippic he explained his views as to how Athens should carry 
on the war against him, the most essential point being that 
an Athenian army of 2000 men, containing 500 Athenian 
citizens, should be permanently stationed in Thrace. The 
participation of the citizens in military service the orator 
rightly considered of the utmost importance. The Athenians 
do not ap[)ear to have followed his advice; they had enough 
to do in their own neighbourhood. The tyrant of Eretria, 
Plutarchus, was an enemy of Philip; they therefore en¬ 
deavoured to support him against his numerous opponents. 
This was skilfully carried out for a time ])y the brave Phocion; 
but when shortly afterwards, subse(iuent to Phocion’s with¬ 
drawal, Idutarchus gave up his own cause as hopeless, the 
Athenian troops which had romainc<l in Euboea were taken 
prisoners and had to be ransomed l)y payment of 50 talents. 

In the year 319 matters assumed a very serious as 2 >ect for 
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Athens in Thrace as well, riiilip demanded of tlic Olynthiaiis 
the surrender of his step-brother, who had tahen refuge with 
them, and the Oiynthians, who considered a demand of this 
kind as the first step to servitude, appealed to Athens for 
help. It was granted them, and Demosthenes took the 
opportunity to explain to the Athenians once more how they 
must proceed if they wished to conduct the war with success. 
In the First Olynthiac he S 2 )ecially urges that tlie sur^dus 
revenues should not l)e paid to the account of tlic Theoricon, 
but to a war account; in the Second he endeavours to raise the 
spirits of the Athenians by representing that Philip s power 
rested on a weak foundation, and that the Macedonians them- 
seh'es were dissatisfied with their king. This depreciation of 
Philii^’s importance shows cither that the speaker was incap¬ 
able of grasping the facts of the situation, or that, in order to 
infuse courage into the Athenians, he resorted to exjiedionts 
which might be useful for the moment, but Mhich were 
subsequently bound to injure the cause championed by 
Demosthenes, for illusions as to the strength of an opponent 
can only have a detrimental effect. Athens did but little in 
the war. Chares, who had been sent to Olynthus with 2000 
mercenaries, returned to Athens and was replaced by Chari- 
demus, who achieved some successes in the spring of ff48. 
But Philip took the cities in alliance with Olynthus one after 
another, some of them by bribery, and invested Olynthus 
itself. The Athenians now sent some citizen hoplites under 
Chares to Olynthus; but before they aiq^eared on the scene, 
the city had fallen into Phili^^’s hands by the treachery 
of its Strategi (348). Some of the inhabitants were sold and 
others given away. OIjnthus was destroyed, and with it 
more than thirty Creek communities." 

This threw the Athenians into a state of great excitement. 

In 357 the war with Philip had been resumed somewhat [)reii' 
pitately, but no advantages having been deiived from it and 
none being in prospect, they hud fur somj time [)asL entertained 
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the idea of getting rid of their troubles by concluding a treaty 
of peace. Overtures had been made to Philii^ for this purpose 
through private individuals. But now that they saw that he 
was becoming more and more powerful and dangerous, they 
made a start in the opposite direction, and endeavoured to secure 
allies against him. The attempts in the Peloponnesc were un¬ 
successful ; in Thrace an ally was found in Cersobleptes. But 
although this made things tolerable in the north, in Phocis, 
the fate of which could not help having an important bearing 
on the position of Athens, matters grew worse and worse. 
For a time Phayllus had not only held his own by means of 
his highlj^-paid mercenaries, but had even invaded the Opun- 
tian Locris and had captured the city of ISTaryx, famous as 
the home of Ajax. But he died shortly afterwards (351), and 
his successor Plialaecus, son of Onymarchus, after gaining some 
successes against the Thebans (who in their distress even 
asked the Persian king for money and actually received 300 
talents in return for a contingent of 1000 men for the 
Egyptian campaign), had taken up a thoroughly ambiguous 
attitude. What was a general of the Phocians to do ? If the 
temple treasures were exhausted, the mercenaries would take 
themselves off. It was a war leading to no satisfactory result. 
The Phocians could never overcome their enemies if Athens 
did not help them, and Athens was willing to weaken Thebes 
but not to annihilate her. Thus Phocis was bound to be 
defeated in the end. Phalaecus therefore was preoccupied 
solely with saving what could be saved for himself and his 
friends. He left the Phocians to shift for themselves, rejected 
the prollered assistance of Archidamus of Sparta, and refused 
to deliver Thermopylae to the Athenians, which they wished 
to fortify. He had evidently come to an understanding with 
Philip, who was now absolute master north of Thermopylae. 

Thus danger was drawing close to Greece proper, and 
Athens was once more confronted with the rpiestion as to 
what conduct she should pursue. For she alone of all the 
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Greek states, except Phocis, was at war with Pliilip, and if 
the king followed up his struggle with the Phocians by 
marching through the pass of Thermopylae, a movement 
which an Athenian fleet unsupported by a land force could 
not be sure of preventing, Athens would be seriously threat¬ 
ened. It was therefore desirable for the Athenians to arrive 
at some tolerable peace with Philip. And why should a jieace 
of this kind be out of the question Philip had always 
declared himself ready to conclude it. The attempt must be 
made. After some preliminary steps, undertaken by the actor 
Aristodemus, who was a favourite of Philip’s, an embassy of 
ten men proceeded to Macedonia in February 340, among 
whom were Philocrates, who had moved the resolution, 
Nausicles, Aeschines, and Demosthenes. The Athenians were 
so precipitate that they did not even wait for the safe-conduct 
which Philip had promised their envoys. It was impossible 
to show more clearly how much Athens needed and wished 
for peace. But now begins a period of obscurity. Aeschines 
and Demosthenes, who at that time were working harmoni¬ 
ously together, quarrelled over these peace negotiations and 
gave each other the lie in public, with the result that many 
details are involved in a mystery which will never be cleared 
up. We therefore confine ourselves to relating the facts 
which are most important and are beyond dispute.^ Philip 
declared that he would send plenipotentiaries to Athens. 
Demosthenes thereupon carried a motion for prompt discus¬ 
sion and disposal of the proposals brought by these envoys, 
Antipater and Parmenio, and the Synedrion of the allies left 
the wording of the agreement to the Athenians. Conse¬ 
quently the peace in the form proposed by Philip was 
approved by the Council, and in pursuance of this the motion 
of Philocrates was submitted to the citizens, that henceforth 
peace and a defensive alliance should exist between Philip on 
the one side and Athens and her allies on the other, vith the 
exception of the Phocians and the town of Ilalus in Thessaly, 
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ill rcgiu'd to wliicli the Macedonian envoys declared tint 
Philip did not recognize them as allies of Athens. The 
Phocians had been the bone of contention during the whole 
war, and Halus was an important harbour on the Pagasaean 
(Pdf. For the rest, each side ’was to keep what it had at the 
moment quo). In agreeing to this Athens relinquished 

her claim to Amphipolis, which indeed had always refused 
to become Athenian. In the Athenian Assembly the two 
points—the abandonment of the Phocians and the alliance 
with Philip, instead of peace pure and simple—were censured 
by many speakers, and Demosthenes himself spoke against 
them. But the following day the peace was after all accepted 
on Philip’s terms, on the advice of Aeschines and Eubulus, 
subject to the proviso that the Phocians and Halus should not 
be excluded by name; the declaration of the Macedonian 
envoys that Philip reserved to himself the right of making 
war upon them was to suffice (April 16th, 346), Athens 
ratified the peace by oath. It had been stipulated that each 
side should keep what it had got. Philip recognised the 
Chersonese as an Athenian possession, but not certain fortresses 
which belonged to Cersobleptes and had been garrisoned by 
Chares. As soon as he had sworn to the peace he would 
be unable to conquer them ; he therefore set to 'work at once 
to take them. Hence it was of importance to Athens to 
administer the oath to the king as soon as possible, and the 
Athenian embassy, which went after him for this purpose, 
was interested in finding him as quickly as possible. Demo¬ 
sthenes therefore, who, like Aeschines, again forme<l part of 
the embassy, ])roposed that they should try to find him in 
Thrace. But the other envoys would not hear of a journey to 
Thrace. Instead of going there the embassy awaited the 
king in Pella, the capital of Macedonia, to which place lie 
came after having accomplished his purpose in Thrace. There 
he took the oath. TIic Tliossalians also swore to the peace, 
at Piicrae, and the Athenian embassy then returned home. 
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Great satisfaction prevailed at first in Athens. The war was 
at an end, and besides the Athenians indulged in the hope 
that Philip would turn his arms, not against the Phocians, but 
against the Thebans. This hope was unfounded, and if the 
people cherished it, the sole reason was, according to the 
subsequent assertion of Demosthenes, that Aeschines had 
given assurances to that effect. Yet the Athenians declared 
that the Phocians ought to surrender the Delphic sanctuary to 
the Amphictyoiics, and if this was not taking the side of the 
Thebans against the Phocians, it was meaningless. Demo¬ 
sthenes therefore ought to have opposed this resolution if he 
really^ as he afterwards stated, wished to save the Phocians, 
but he never did oppose it. In the I)e Falsa Legatiune speech he 
alleges by way of justifying himself that he wanted to speak, 
but that nobody would listen to him ; but this statement is 
unsupported by proof; the Athenian democracy never refused 
its advisers a hearing. Demosthenes did not utter his warning 
at the right moment, and thus left the Athenian people in 
the unnatural position that they declared officially that the 
Phocians ought to submit to the Amphictyones, and at the 
same time expected Philip to attack and anniliilate not them 
but the Thebans. 

The inevitable reaction set in at once. Wliile still in 
Thessaly Philip invited the Athenians to join him with an 
army, in order to participate in the settlement of Ampliic- 
tyonic affairs. But they declined the invitation because an 
orator had deluded them into the idea that Philip intended to 
retain these troops as hostages. Evidently therefore they 
no longer believed themselves that Philip was really in favour 
of the phocians. At all events Philip, if he had ever thought 
of changing sides, wouhl have no inducement, after mani¬ 
festation of distrust, to lie civil to tlic Athenians at the 
expense of older friends. He concluded the Sacre<l Wai 
alone. Phalaecus surrendered on con<lition tliat lie and hi.' 
8000 mercenaries might depart unliarmcd. ITiilip maiclied 
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through the pass of Thermopylae, and summoned the Amphic- 
tyonic Council to settle the Phocian affair. They decided 
that the Phocians were henceforth to dwell in villages and to 
rej^lace the temple property which they had appropriated by 
yearly payments of 50 talents; their cities were to be 
destroyed with the exception of Abae, and Philip was to 
take their place in the Amphictyonic Council. Thebes was 
to receive Orchomenus, Coronea and portions of Phocian 
territory; the Orchomenians and Coroneans were to be sold 
into slavery. Thus Phalaecus and his mercenaries were 
treated best; the Phocians, who retained their liberty, 
although they were supposed to have committed sacrilege, 
came off fairly well; the Orchomenians and Coroneans, whose 
sole crime was that they wished to defend their independence, 
suffered most. Eeligious considerations proved of an elastic 
nature, political animosity remained inflexible. It was clear 
that religion had been only a pretext."^ This issue of the 
Sacred AVar aroused indignation in Athens, although Philip 
had only acted within his rights. Athens, they complained, 
had got nothing, and Thebes a great deal, Athenian envoys, 
among them Aeschines, were present at the great peace- 
festival at Delphi; but when, at the beginning of September 
34G, the Pythian games were celebrated, at which Philip 
presided, the Athenian deputation to the festival, contrary to 
all precedent, did not put in an appearance. Once more 
ill-humour and mistrust were displayed, just as when they 
refused to send an army to Philip in Thessaly. The king 
had taken no notice of this, but the Greeks were more 
sensitive. The Amphictyoncs requeste<l an explanation from 
Athens as to whether she did not intend to recognize the 
reorganization of the League. It would seem that Athens was 
unwilling to giv'e such an explanation. Thereupon Demo¬ 
sthenes himself advised tlicm to do so, pointing out that 
otherwise the AmtLictyones might declare war on Athens 
and that a Sacred War would be no light matter, for then 
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there would be a general combination against Athens. It is 
supposed that the Athenians succeeded, by the aid of Demo¬ 
sthenes’ astuteness, in hitting on a reply which satisfied the 
Am 2 )hictyones while safe-guarding the honour of Athens. 
This was the end of the Sacred W^ar. 

Thus the second act of the drama had been i>layed. The 
Phocians had ])een sacrificed to the ambition of Thebes and 
the selfishness and indecision of the Athenians. Philip had 
become a member of the Amphictyonic League, and as sucli 
possessed a legitimate intluence on the destinies of Greece. 
In Athens this put an end to the political career of Eul)ulus, 
Avhose policy in the opinion of the majority of the Athenians 
had not been justified by the results. His place was taken 
by Demosthenes. True, the latter had not ])een able to 
put his own policy into practice; on the contrary, the deci¬ 
sions taken had been in accordance with Eubulus’ views. But 
the policy which had prevailed seemed disgraceful to the 
Athenians, a policy which claimed that its failure — for it had 
never clearly asserted itself—was an honourulde one, and the 
leader of the opposition, who found fault with what had been 
done, became more and more the darling of Athens, which 
saw in him the embodiment of its own ideal. Eor was he not a 
man filled with the most ardent enthusiasm for the greatness 
of Athens, who carried away the multitude by his overpower¬ 
ing eloquence, impressed them by his skill in dialectic which 
was so highly prized in Athens, and of whom there was no fear 
that he might make himself tyrant, as he was no soldier ? But 
it was in this very point that lay the dangerous side of his 
influence. For this was now the position: in Macedonia, which 
Demosthenes was opposing with all his might, there was unity 
of thought and execution ; on the other side, in Athens, clever 
plans no doubt, but no one who couhl convert them into 
practice in war. Even if Philip remained what he had always 
been, of what use was it to Athens if Demosthenes approached 
more nearly to the ideal of a great patriotic orator and a 
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powerful agitator ? Unfortunately for Athens he was unable 
to sec that a statesman is only justified in agitating for war 
when the nation which he leads is not only brave and well 
prepared, but also provided with able generals whom it is 
able and willing to trust in the event of a war, and that a clear 
idea of the strength and character of an opponent is one of 
the essential conditions of ultimate success. 

A war with Macedonia, however, and a great war in w'hich 
not only Athens would be involved, was possible owdng to the 
peculiar position of Thebes. Thebes had instigated the Sacred 
War in her own interests and had to all appearances finally 
carried her point, but she had forfeited her position in the 
Amphictyonic Council, and in so doing had completely sapped 
the foundations of her power. Before this, after the expulsion 
of Sjxxrta and Athens, her friends the Thessalians were her 
only powerful colleagues in the Council; now the Thessalians 
were virtually the tools of Philip, while Pljilip himself held 
the Phocian vote. The result was that in Thebes too there 
gradually arose dissatisfaction with Macedonia, to which she 
a[)parently owed so much, but which in reality ha<l attained 
her brilliant position in Greece through the fault of Thebes ; 
and this dissatisfaction was bound to break out on a suitalde 
o])portunity. Then it would be possible for Thebes to unite 
with Athens against Macedonia. But in that event Athens 
would I'etjuirc a great general instead of a great orator.^ 


NOTES 

1. The of Demosthenes, Schaefer, Bern, 2, 59 seq.— 

Other episode', in ] )emo>tliencs’ career in this perio<l, as far as they 
are of interest for the iil.^tory of civilization, lii the years 352-350 
occur the sjieeche^ of Demosthenes for Plnjrmio against Apollodorus, 
son of the moiiev-chaiiger Pasiun, and for Apollodonis against 
Stej’lianU'j, one of Pliormio’s w itme-ses. Demosthenes wrote them 
ill his capacity of logogra]»li»T. The la^'t invalidates part of what is 
.souglit to he proved in the tir-t. .As tliis seemed incompitihle 
villi Demosthenes’ good name, many modern writers hav'e denied 
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his authorship of the speeches against Stephaiuis, e.g, Schaefer 
(Dlass, 3, 1, 412). Blass himself, on the other hainl, maintains tin* 
aiitlioishi]) of Demosthenes for Kara L If Denioslliene'^ aetnally 

composed the contents of contra Steph. 1. 83, to lefute vliat lie 
had himself i>rcviously written for Phormio 20 and 22), ve can 
understand how the ancients, alluding to tlie business of Demo- 
stliencs’ hither, could say (Pint, Dem. 15) tliat L)emo'lhenes Imd 
sold KoOuTrep lui^dLpoTrojXtov rd Kar^ dAA/yAejr 

and can comprehend tin* ]v])Ugnance of unhiass-ed writers t(j sneh 
conduct, wlii<'h Butcher (Dem. 130, 137) terms “'u^ly*’ and a^^ 
bringing “ discredit on Demosthenes, although he urges ly way of 
excuse for Demosthenes, that he is not acting as an ad\ocute on 
this occasion, hut as an “anonymous vliter, making Ids liveliliood 
hy his jien.” I’erfnrmances of this kind must certainly have keen 
liighly paid. If Demosthenes, as Bla'^s maintains, really con¬ 
descended to write the speech against Stephanus for Apollcxlorus, 
whose character he tried to destroy in the speech for Phormio, and 
if he now bi'ands the man whom he invoked as a witness in the 
former siieech as a perjurer, it was <loiie, accoiding to Blass again, 
3, 1, 32, because A])ollodorus did liim the favour to introduce a 
motion for the better expenditure of the Tlieorica, which Demo¬ 
sthenes was unwilling to biing forward liimself because he was 
afraid of being punished for Trapard^cDr, and ApolhjJorii^ in fact, 
had to pay a tine of one talent. If this was so, then Demosthenes 
was a very clever man, but it tloes not make him a more honour- 
ahle one. Apollodorus in that caf>e to a certain extent discharged 
the tiinclion^ of the nominal editor of a newspaper who under¬ 
goes a term (P imprisonment for the real editor. People of 
lliis sort are paid in money, but not with sujijiort in their dis¬ 
reputable private aftairs. AVeil (Harangues de Dchu, ]>. x.) calls 
Demosthenes’ conduct a “ dupdicite, pionr laipuelle on a recein- 
ment plaide, sans trop y leussir, les circon&tances attenuantes,” a 
remark whicli takes no notice whatever of tlie low conduct in¬ 
volved in § 83. It is ab^o very doubtful whether it heljis a good 
measure to be brought forward by a “ruined money-cliangeiAs ton” 
(Bla.“'S 3, 1, 32) instead of by a Demosthenes. Lastly, we have 
seen in chap, xv., note 5, that Apollodorus’ motion was lu’obably 
so preposterous that Demosthenes could not have proposed it as a 
resjionsible piolitician. In the year 349 occurs Deino.''tlieiies’ 
(juarrel with Midias about a box on the ear (koiocAo^), which the 
latter had given him in ])ublic when he w'as choregus. Dcniostheiu'S 
brought forw'ard a ypne/i/y—accusation in the interests of Hie stale 
— again-t him, but dropped it and accepted 30 niinae from l\!idias 
iu'^tciul. 'The s]H*eeli kutA Mcoube not (Uily ri<‘h in ihetoiical 
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figures, Demostlienes boasts repeatedly in it that lie is coining 
forward in tlie interests of tlie public, witliout any AiJ/x/xa for 
himself (for the fine, which Midias presumably would have to pay, 
went to the state), and asserts in a censorious tone that others in 
similar cases would have acce 2 )te<l a bribe from their opponent and 
abandoned the ])ro-ecution (3, 20, 28, 20, 47, 103) ; a man of 
this stanip yrotjjiOLK^v a or or. And this dniJita was not merely a 
moral but also a legal one ; the abandonment of a ypa(f)'/j under¬ 
taken in the interests of the state entailed a penalty of 1000 
drachmae. But Demosthenes decided to take upon himself the dripia 
mitigated in his case by the Arjppa of thirty minae (3000 
drachmae). His modern apologists discover political reasons by 
way of excuse for him. If the legal grounds of the prosecution, 
nliicli demanded no less a penalty than the death of ilidias or the 
confiscation of all his property, consisted of the two vo/lol quoted 
at the beginning of the speech 8 and 10), then a cori*ect 
perception that at the most a small money fine received by tlie 
state would have been the result (for these vo/iol do not ap]>ly to the 
case in point), may have induced Demosthenes to prefer taking 
thirty minae himself. The uontiadictiou between the moral indig¬ 
nation ami disinteiestedness which the siieech breathes on the one 
hand, and the thirty minae taken by Demosthenes on the other, 
combined with the fact that the sjieech was never delivered, 
because Demosthenes took the bribe before the case came on, has 
caused some surjirise. How could Demosthenes allow a speech to 
be publislied, to the lofty sentiments of which he gave the lie by 
liis own act ? It would seem that he published it to induce his 
opponent to make a greater sacrifice than he was willing to do at 
first. His candour goes so far that he adds in § 151 that he had 
refuse<l Midias’ otter to pay him more than the fine would amount 
to, if he would drop the prosecution. The 3000 drachmae which 
Midias finally agreed to pay made up to Demosthenes the 2000 
drachmae which according to § 80 Midias had once extorted from 
him for a trierarchy, and enabled him to pay the fine of 1000 
drachmae in case it was demanded, of wliicli we know nothing.— 
For the Olynthiac speeches see Schaefer, Dem. 2, 118-165, iVeil, 
Unger, Zeitfolge der vier ersten Dem. Reden, Miinchn. Akad. 
1880, and Buran, Zur Chronol. des eub. Krieges, etc, Wiener 
Stud. Bd. 7.—Depreciation of Philip, 01. 2, 15 seq. 

That the Olynthians were not tlie innocent victims of Philipps 
greed conquest but began hostilities against him theinselve**, is 
juoved by Demosthenes hims(df in the speech against Aristocrates 
l(>7, uhere lie says of the Olynthians —oi ri ireTrou^Koro^ avrois 
‘]'iA/“:roi’ 7rc>s ai’To> y^pCovjai ; IIoTtdruar ocyl TipaKaeT air- 
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eoiMKer, ijviK d/Tocrre/^etr ovk^O* olos r ,yi. 7Tp'>s 

TTO Ae/x{?>i'; xp/jfjLara TToXX^ dvaXonrai kXu)v 
e;(€tr, eLTrep e/iouA'/J^//, 7rupi6o)K€, Tluis accr,] j,» i>t 
liimselt’ the Olyiitliians k-ft Pliili]) ami went j. 1^' 
without his having given them any occasicia It n> 

tion to this tlioy gave an asylum to his hrotl.e", he 

as his enemy, they di^]*layed twofelJ enmity him. 

must also he takcui into con'^ideiation.—M<,i tiiirty 

destroyed in Tlirace, Dein. Pliil. 3, '2(1 i\.\i 

accounted for, 8cli. iJein. 2, In4. 

3. Tlic hktory of the Peace of rhil, ]d'‘. ^ ^^P'h 1 
given briefly in the text is generally diseiK,( I |< Hgtli, ‘ hi* 
owing to tlie speech of Demosthenes Trept 

oorresponding sj^eech of Aeschines. Schac'ft ’ devoled ) Iff 

pages to the subject (2, 105-304). Cut tb' 
ascertained facts is small. Demosthenes’ st,ea’^^ j,, so]do.^^iral 
that it cannot serve as a satisfactory- foundatjo?' j mt*ntion 
a few of the most startling assertions of the ^ccordi^,^ lo 

§ 76 Trerre yp^^pai are said to have been the ni” Plo,.^,,!!''. 

But no one could have saved the Phocians iu jiV"^ five Oa' ' ’ 
they had long since been deserted and sold. to j D 

seq. the Athenians ought to have had be-tt'^ 

Theban.s, because the latter liad often ])<ei by 

Phocians! According to ^ 160 Athens i-? 3'^ 'aii<pikb‘‘^ 

party, but Phili]) 1 His tieatmcnt of earlier sho'' 4 j I'J 

§ 264, according to which Olyntliiis dictated tl*' 

the Spartans in the war narrated by us in ^bd’’ Don^b^.jd' 

ing on a similar case (Mid. 145) AVeil says \y'J' 

comment les orateurs ecnieiit Ihistoire ! ’’ If ’‘*b ' 

presents old and notorious facts in this way whl ^ 

done with less known ones. The alleged pro<.jf d I 

Aeschines I refer to in the notes to chap, all Pr^d'-** 

bility Ae.^cbines said Avbat was not true just as 1 knuo-thojji '"' 

Hence the details of the occurrences cannot jiP' 

Cut the known facts aie sullicient to show ^pt' concUif.^ ,»f 

tbe leading actors was, and I propose to ilh-f*‘v^j, l-his in ^)vi‘ 
following rmiark^ as a contribution to the civjiizojp.i*' 

For the sake of brevity I often quote only Mdio 4 

model of accuracy. I did not read Kohrino (>:'*' hiP'^ 

after my own account was written; I eiUirt ' b‘“' 

view. The Atlienians wantc<l peace uith i‘],PF tt'ok j)i<* 

fir.«t steps tlierefo (vSeh. Dem. 2, 102) ; they H] aj, yV 

sending envoys to the king, before tlie safe-(’or( arri'^'d p**' 

tliem, so grent wa.s their engerm'S'-for |!(‘ae-' l.I jp’ ‘ »' 
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ambassadors, besides Philocrates, were Aesoliines and Demosthenes, 
the latter as a friend of Philocrates. Afterwards Demosthenes 
vehemently denied (Cor. 21) having had relations with Philocrates, 
whom he described as a traitor, and who was thereupon impeached 
by the fiercest of the opponents of ^Macedonia, Hyijerides ; but the 
best friends of Demosthenes do not believe this statement, neither 
Westermann-Rosenberg (notes to Cor. 21), nor Schaefer, Dem. 
2, 196. Hence on this j)oint the much-blamed Aeschines (2, 14, 
18, 19, 4 j) must be held to be in tbe right. Next the Macedonian 
envoys came to Athens, and we are so far acquainted with their 
definitive proposals as to know that the Phocians, the Halians and 
Cersobleptes were to be excluded from the peace, and both were to 
keep d ^yorertr, i.e, the status quo, the so-called iiti possiihtis; cf. 
the conditions of peace between Philip and the Aetolians in 217 
B.C., in Pulyb. v. 1011 : witt d/Jifjiorepov^ d vvv e)i^ov(Tiv. The 

attempt was now made in Athens to obtain the following altera¬ 
tions in the terms ;—the inclusion of the Phocians in the peace as 
the allies of Athens, and instead of d €\<jv(riv tlie in~ertiun of tlie 
words rd earrwi'. Put Philip’s envo\s refused to accept these 
alteration'^. The second <lemaud of Athens, rd eamoe, involved 
a claim whicli in a treaty of peace is either meaningless, or is 
designed to uji-et the treaty imlirectly, which makes it suipris- 
ing that so many historians favourable to Demosthenes sliould 
regard this demand not only as susceptible of discussion but even 
as a reasonable one. It was intended to mean (Sch. 2, 228): eacli 
party shall have what he is lawfully entitled to. Put on this 2 >oiiit, 
what each was lawfullj’ entitled to, dispute and war were going on ; 
consequently a treaty which merely stated that each side was to 
Iiave what legally belonged to him, would liave no power to 
terminate the war. It is for this very object that combatants 
enter the rt gion of facts and determine what is lienceforth to 
belong to eac h paity, and this can be done in two ways, by ex- 
pre-^fy assigning the various subjects in dispute to one of the two 
parties, or hy saving “ each party has to keep what he has now got.” 
The latter metliod was chosen with the words d On tlie 

other liand, a (lause to thi^ effect: ‘‘ Each party is to have what he 
is legally entitled to,” ha.> never been accepted by any one in a 
treaty of peace, exerqjt when a couit of arbitration is simultaneously 
appointed, with ])o\ver to decide tlie ])<)int without a2>peal. Put 
this is preci.stdy vliat the Athenians did not want Q'idc 'infra 
chap, xviii.) That in spite of tliis they wished for the clause, 
was due to tlie fact that their orators left them in ignorance of its 
practical value and kejit before them only tlio lofty sentiment that 
right was to be tlie basis of the settlement People in Athens were 
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always very susceptible to lofty principles. The Atlieniaiis, liow- 
over, pOT-ceived that they wouiJ not succi'ed with (leinands of tliis 
kind and they accepted the terms of peace olfered by Pliilij), 
with the words d eyorfr/e and without the Pliocians, TJiey ratified 
the peace by oath. Pin lip did tlie same but oidy after a consider¬ 
able interval, .ifter he had captured some stron- ]Ticch in Thrace, 
whicli lie trusted to retain by virtue of tlie d clause and 

did retain. He then inarched a^^^aim?t the Pliocians and subdiU'd 
tlieni. The impartial ohverver comes to tlie Ibllovinef coin'lusion : 
in keeia'ng the Thracian fortressi'S Phili]) po>sihly wrongly 
interpreted the treaty in his own favmir, since d 6\or<ru' miglit 
mean: what each side had at the moment the pe.ice was sworn 
to hy one of the contracting j^arties ; hut Philip was justified 
in making war upon the Phocians, for he had declared that he did 
lud recognize them as allies of Athens. Put what was said hy 
Demosthenes, with whom his modern supporters partly agree ? 
As regards the Phocians, he said that Philip had acted illegally in 
attacking them, as they AVere friends of Athens. And Schaefer 
(Dem. 2, 213, 214) therefore says that Demosthenes believed that 
the offer of peace and alliance was honestly meant, but that he was 
disappointed in his belief and for that reason became Philip's 
enemy. He Avrites to the same effect on p. 505. But Philip had 
expressly declared that he reseiwed to himself the right to make AA ar 
on the Phocians ; the Athenians therefore kncAV Iioav lie Avould act, 
and Avhcn Demosthenes says in Pliil. 3, 11 that Philip maivln d 
againt-t tbe Phocians oj? Trpb? o-iyr/^dyoi'?, e\"en Westermaim-Posen- 
bcrg consider this not <piite honest.’’ Philip Avas in the riglit in 
treating the Pliocians as enemies, and the Athenians could ex])ect 
nothing ePe. More than thi^^, Avhen Demosthenes demanded that 
Philip, in ^pite of his declaration that he Avmuld treat tlie Phocians 
as enemies, ought rather to protect them, he was asking the king 
to be disloyal to his allies, the Amphictyones, a disloyalty AAdiich 
could not be excused hy other obligations. Philip had obtained 
admittance into Greece as an enemy of the Phocians ; now he ^ya3 
suddenly to change sides and pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Athens ! That Philip was bcdieA’ed caj*ahle of such conduct in Athens 
is slioAvn by Aesch. 2, 13d: ov TrdvT^i TrpocreSoKare ^IhXnrTrov 
TdTreuHocreuy cf. Sch. Dem. 2, 270. According to 

Demosthenes (cf. Sch. Dem. 2, 271) Aeschines deluded tlie ])eo])le 
into the belief that Philip intended to change sid-*-, Avhereas lie 
never thought of going OA'er to tlie Phocians. Prom AL-chines 
7 r€pl TTifpdTTp. we ctutainly got another inijire-^^'inm vi/. that the 
Athenians niiglit really ha\'e hoeu ahle to persuade Philijf in fake 
the bide of tlie Phocians if the Tlieban 2 >ro.\ciiUs Deinostlicncs had 
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not 2 »revente(l it (§ 143). This makes out Demosthenes to liave been 
a secret enemy of the J4iociaiis, of whom he was ostensibly such a 
zealous supporter. In the year 338 lie had certainly, as we shall see, 
worked in the interests of the Locrians and Thebans, the enemies of 
the Phocians, and in 330 he says (Cor. 1 S) that the Phocians were 
in the wrong. But whether he had adopted this view by 346 we 
do not know. At any rate it is a fact that intrigue was then rife 
on all sides and that speculation was going on as to the treacliery of 
others, which appears also from Just. 8,4. But whatever may have 
been the truth as to the possibility of alienating Philip from the 
Thebans, it is certain that Athens could not reproach Idm if he 
conquered Phocis, and that Demosthenes was the least justified in 
bringing such a charge. True, he says in irepl Trapairp. 23, 34, 45 
that he had noticed that Aeschines was lying and that he himself 
wi.-hed to warn the Athenians, but tliat they would not give any 
one a hearing. This is evidently an untruth ; in the days of the 
democracy the Athenians allowed everyone to speak, and Demo¬ 
sthenes, who gave utterance to the proud boast ipoi, (o or^pe'; 

^AOip'aTot, o-vp/3uv\o) /xer, /car py OtXijre, (rvKOfjjilvry 

oi'd dr 6'fAi/Te (Pint. Dem. 14), could obtain a hearing whenever he 
liked. A man of Ids stamp ought to have spoken at the right 
moment or ke^it silence afterwards. 

We must now consider the retention of the Thracian fortresses 
by Phili]!. Did the uti possuhiis a])ply to the first or the second 
oath ? This might be doubtful in itself. But it was not doubtful to 
Demosthenes ; he reckoned its ojieration from the date of Philip’s 
oath, although he subsequently maintained the contrary. For in 
the first place he urged that the oath should be administered to 
Philip with all sjieed (Trepl irapairp. 164), in which he was perfectly 
right ; and secondly—and this is the best proof—he (Phil. 3, 15) 
invented the lie that Pliilip had taken the oath when he captured 
the fortresses, so clear \^as it to him that Athens could only make 
out a claim to these fortresses if Philip liad taken them aftei' he had 
sworn the oath. (I may add that this is irreq»ective of the fact 
noticed by Polirmosei* dd., p. 75!)), that tlie Athenians held these 
fortrGs>eh not as ownei- ))ut only as allies of Cer.''obleptes, Avith 
wliom Philip wa-^ not at peace. Athens therefore could lay no 
claim whuteA^er to them herself.) The legal question therefore 
being beyond dis]>ute, it is surprising to observe how Demo.stheiies, 
with the approval of his modern supporters, has oliscuied the real 
state of affairs. lie states (—e/u Trapa-p. 150-153) that if the 
eiiAmys could not Ining about in Pella the surrender of the jdaces 
tak‘n by Pliilip in Thrace after the taking of the oath by the 
Aflicuians, this would be regiirded as a piool of Pjjiliji’s untiiist- 
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worthiness ; in (liat case tliey ou^^ht to liave re])urteil this at once to 
Athens, in order that she iniyht protect the Phocians, wlioni Pliilip 
would prol)ahIy attack too. Demosthenes wanted, so he said, to 
reiK)rt it, hut Philip wcuild not let him go. Put ho\v could Ph]li]>^s 
doing what he had a riglit to do be evidence of iintrustworlhiiiess ? 
How could the Athenians lie a^TU’chensive now* for the first lime 
about Hie rii(tcian'>, wdio had lung been in dilhcultiesi Lastly, how 
could they ])rotect the Phocians at all at this stau'c ? Statements ol 
this kind might be made in a ])opiilar assembly, where almost 
aiivthing can ho said about foreign affairs, but they an^ mit of 
place ill history. Deniosthenos therefore unjustly accu>ed ]diili[) 
of hreaeh of faith in carrying out the Peace of Pliiloci’ate^, ami did 
so in the teeth of liis owm knowledge to the contrary. Wliy did 
he deceive the Athenians in this way ? Weiilner (Aesch. Ctes. 
[c 34) and Peloch (Att Pol. p. 176) have exjiressed different vicwvs. 
Beloch thinks that Demosthenes only wmnted a truce, and therefon* 
needed a pietext for accusing Philip of breach of faith ; Weidner 
says : “ Demosthenes wanted to outwit liis opponent, and was 
outwitted himself.” A minute consideration of the circumstanccvS 
would be necessary to arrive at a decision ; hut cf. cliap. xvi. note 
5.—The sort of stuff that Demosthenes ventured to impose on his 
audience is sliowui inter alia in Cor. 19, where he states that the 
Thebans had already been obliged to appeal to Atliens, and that 
Philip, in order to prevent this, had offered peace to the Atheniaiib 
and iBo'/jOeidv to the Thebans. In point of fact, Tliebes liad long 
been in alliance with Philip, and liad not the slightest reason to 
ask Athens for aid just at that time. These w^ere the fables wdiich 
Demosthenes told the Athenians in the year 330 about the events 
of 346 ! 

4. Demosthenes' verdict on the treatment of the Phocians by 
Philip (irepl irapaTTp. 64) is endorsed by Schaefer, Dein. 2, 189. 
In point of fact, there had seldom been such lenity shown after so 
embittered a struggle in Greece. No executions, no selling into 
slavery. Tlie Phocians as a peasant people w^ere less injured 
economically by being transplanted into villages than the Arcadian 
jieasants had been by their compulsory settlement in Alegalopolis. 
We need only recall Athens’ treatment of Melos, Scione (Thuc, 5, 
22), Mytilene and Sestos (Diod. 16, 34), and tlie hehavionr of 
Thebes to Plataoa, Orchoiuenus (Diod. 15, 79), and the Lacedae¬ 
monians in Ileraclea (Diod. 14, 82). Scliaefrr (D«*m. 2, 287) 
liim.self acknowledges Phili]>'s kaiieiit v. 

5. Fur Demosthencb’ speech on tin* Peace cf. Sclrudt^r, Dein. 2, 
296 seep—Tlie policy of Athens in the y<‘ar 346 and bhorfly I'efore 
that year w'as defective, firstly, in not gning Pliocis vigorous 
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support at a tinu' w]ien it iniL^hfc have bruu savL'il, dimply lic-cau-L* 
they ima^^ined that Pliocis would dispose (d‘ TIi(d»t‘-; without a.-.-i-t- 
ance, and that ImviIi waatkl thu'^ remain wea'U, to the ad\aiita;j,e ‘>f 
Atlieiis. xVs a nuittt^r of fact, Phocis wTuild not Iiave fallen hut h-r 
the intervention of Philip. But in that case Athens, if she really 
eared fur the Phocians, ou;aht to have made an express stipulation 
for their security iu the Peace of Philocrates. Ifcr failure to do 
this was a second mistake. True, Demosthenes and his friend.', 
asserted that in this connection Athens relied on nnofficial assur¬ 
ances of Philip conveyed by Aeschines, and that if tliese w'eie 
false, the good faith of Athens had been abused. Jn putting 
forw'ard this plea Demosthenes convicts himself and the AtheniaiK 
of political incapacity. In the year duT Athens liad bem, it wa^ 
alleged, deceived by similar unoflicial promi-es on the part ol 
Philip, and had been deprived of Amphipoli'?. dVliat then aiv 
we to think of statesiiien wdio allow themselves to bo led by the 
nose for tlm second time by the same man in the same maiiiur. 
Assuredly they wxre not in their light ]dace. If these statesmen 
had invariably piacti^ed loyalty and hoiu-^ty thcmselve^, ive might, 
on the assum]>tiun that their bliml confidence liad been abused, 
regret that the bad had dealt hanlly w ith the good. If, hoivever? 
they w'oro not very particular about the truth thennelve^, as the 
case wutli Demosthenes, it is merely a rpiestion of crafty nuni who 
have to deal wdth an opponent of superior cunning. Finally, it is 
clear that the Athenians were themselves to blame if riniip w'as 
unable to be civil to them, although he had wished to be so for 
some time. Pie requested them to join him, their new ally, with 
an army. They refused, because they jiretended to bo afraid that 
he wmuld take tlie army prisoners. (For the way in which Greeks 
behaved under such circumstances, see vol. ii. p. G8.) A .state 
which thinks and acts m such an unfriendly spirit, cannot cry out 
about treiu-hery wluui the offended ally falls back upon tlie text 
of his treaty and sliow’s no civility to the offending I'arty.—Por 
the moral responsibility of Demosthenes for the defeat at 
Chaeronea see chap. xxix. note 1. 



CHAPTER XVIH 

i^iriLIl’ and the GREEKS TO THE EATTEE OF <TIAKRONEA 

(346-338) 

The Peace of Philocrates ^vas only a tenii^orary cessation of 
iiostilities for the statesmen who were most listened to in 
Athens. Demosthenes stated pretty plainly in his speech I)e 
Pace that he only wanted peace in order that Athens might 
subsequently carry on the war against Philip with greater 
success. In fact, it was unmistakeable that the king wdshed 
to obtain possession of part of Thrace and influence the rest, 
and in that case the historical position of Athens, rvhicli 
rested on the control, maintained or claimed for the space of 
two centuries, of the entrance to the Pontus, Avould be seriously 
endangered. The Chersonese no doubt might he kept hy 
means of friendship with Philip, Put the position of Athens 
would be still safer, if Ifliilip w^ere overthrown. This wns the 
policy of Demosthenes. The final aim of this party was 
therefore a peifectly justifiable one in the interests of 
Athens. And we may go further and say that as occasion¬ 
ally presented by Demosthenes, viz. that Athens should be 
powerful for })rotecting but not for <Iomineeiiug over the 
Greeks/ the aim w\as also an advantageous one for the whole 
of Greece. Put unfortunately Athens’ pursuit of it involved 
the abandonment of another ideal, the maintenance of the 
dignity of Greece, wdiile Philip found in his avow'cd object 
of making w\ar on Persia a justification for his conquests in 
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Thnxoc. Of leading Athenians the full(jwing belonged to the 
anti-Macedonian party led by Demosthenes: Hyperides, a 
man of the world, a brilliant orator and an enthusiastic 
patriot; Hegesippus and Timarchus, whom we shall soon see 
at work; and Lycurgus, who belonged to the old nobility, an 
honest financier and a pathetic champion of the good old 
days.^ At the head of the Macedonian party, that is, of the 
2)arty which wished to see Athens an ally of Macedonia, 
because it believed that this was the best security for Athenian 
interests, was Pliilocrates, a man of indifferent reputation, 
and Aeschines, who has been already mentioned.’^ Aeschines 
came of an old but impoverished Athenian family ; his father 
Atrometus had been obliged to make his Jiving as a mer¬ 
cenary, and appears to have returned home with some wealth. 
Aeschines had enjoyed a good education, had become an actor 
and afterwards a jniblic scribe, and had since devoted himself 
to politics. Of his brothers one was strategus several times ; 
another administered the highest financial office of the city for 
four years, as successor and adherent of Eubulus. Another 
leader of the peace-party, Demades, did not become famous 
till after the battle of Chaeronea. The ornament of this 
party was Phocion, alike statesman and soldier, a rare com¬ 
bination in those days, but with no genius in either department, 
a pupil of Plato, as an orator distinguished for his cutting 
brevity, a man who, although highly esteemed as general and 
always re-elected, was nevertheless in favour of peace with 
Philip, and who in an age when, according to general assertion 
and that of Demosthenes in particular, corruption was a widely 
diffused vice, set a splendid example of honesty and dis¬ 
interestedness. ^ 

Demosthenes opened the party fight by accusing Aeschines 
of having been bribed by Philip when he was envoy to the 
king and of having neglected his duty. But he made the 
mistake of taking Timarchus as his fellow-signatory of the 
act of accusation ; Aeschines brought a charge of immorality 
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against Tiiuurclms, in consequence of ^vhich the latter was 
condemned and lost his civic rights. Thus the attack on 
Aeschines was repulsed for the moment. In the meantime 
Philip made further progress in Thrace and in Tlie.ssah', and 
the Athenians exerted themselves in vain to obtain from liini 
better security for their claims in tlie former country. He 
also interfered in relo})onnesian ailairs, taking Argos, Arc:uli:i, 
and Messene under his protection; whercu})on ])emo.'-lhenes 
went to the Peloponnese himself and euiniteracto<l lii.-^ policy 
there, thus giving the king an opportunity of complaining 
to the Athenians of him. On this occasion Demo^tlicnes 
defended his conduct with eloquence in the Second Phili])pic, 
and represented Philip as the implacable enemy of Athens. 
The party struggle was continued by an attack on Philoci'atcs, 
against whom Hyperides brought a similar accusation to that 
which was pending against Aeschines. The anti-Macedonian 
current had now become so strung in Athens that no one 
would take up the defence of the accused, who escaped certain 
condemnation by llight. In Athens therefore cliarges were 
openly preferred against the king, with whom pixice and 
alliance had just been contracted. Philip, who was not 
prepared to witness jiroceedings of this kind without a protest, 
complained once more to the Athenians hy means of a s])ecial 
embassy conducted by Python, and requested tliem to put 
forward definite demands, in order that he might know what 
they wanted of him and be in a position to meet their wishes. 
Hegesipjms now went to Pliilip and stated to him the two 
folloAving demands on behalf of the Athenians, that tlie 
king should restore to Athens the island of Ilalonnessus which 
he had occupied and alter the terras of peace by inserting the 
words that each part}^ shouhl have “what he was lawfully 
entitled to.” This embassy jiroved aborti\'e. The alteration 
in the treaty demanded by Athens Phili[> was lK>!ind to infuse 
a^ a serious statesman, as ajipears from our laauiirks in tho 
notes to the [)reeeding chajfier on the Peace of I’lulocrates. 
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This of course aroused the indignation of the Athenian 
people, which otherwise might have calmed down, and the 
object of the war-party was attained. The j^rosecution of 
Aeschines for the falsa legatio,” which at last came on for trial, 
ended in his acquittal (343). Ho had called Phocion and 
Eubulus as witnesses to his integrity. 

Philip meanwhile made further progress at various points. 
He established his brother-in-law, Alexander, king in Epirus, 
he threatened Acarnania, concluded an alliance with the 
Aetolians, and he installed a tetrarch over each of the four 
provinces of Thessaly. Three of these governors were Aleuadac. 
Henceforth the forces of Thessaly were at the absolute 
and prompt disposal of Macedonia.^ In Euboea Eretria and 
Oreus obeyed iTiilip; Chalcis, on the other hand, remained 
loyal to Athens, and even in the Peloponnese the Aihenians 
maintained their old position. Philip now prepared for a 
campaign in Thrace ; but before setting out ho made a fi’csh 
attempt (342) to come to an understanding with Athens. lie 
promised to surrender Halonnessus and declared himself 
ready to abide by the decision of a court of arbitration in 
regard to the points in dispute, including the Tliracian 
fortresses, and in return he asked for the privilege of sharing in 
the protection of trade against piracy afforded by Athens, i.c. 
of maintaining a fleet on the Aegean Sea. The w'ay in wliich 
Athens received these proposals is known to us from an extant 
b'peech vrhich was delivered at this time and is ascribed to 
Demosthenes, but of which Hegesippus is no doubt the author. 

It submits Pliilip’s concessions to a severe criticism.'^ 1 he 
Athenians declined the offer of arbitration on the pretext that 
impartial Judges could not be found. Of course they could 
have been found. This refusal shows what Demosthenes’ 
party was aiming at. When one of two opponents demands 
that each shall receive what it is lavffully entitled to, but, as 
soon as the other side meets this demand and proposes arbitra¬ 
tion, refuses the proj^osal on the alleged ground that impartial 
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arbitrators cannot be found, then that party means ■war. 
Athens might have secured a guarantee for lier ri^its in 
Thrace liy an honourable peace vrith Philip, but Demosthenes 
and his party prevented it, because they hoped that Athens 
might after all be succcs;-ful in a vrar -waged at the right 
moment and under favomvable circumstances. 

The king now started for i hrace (342). Ife left liis son 
Alexander, then fifteen j^ears of age, at home as his repre¬ 
sentative.'^ lie defeated the Thracians and advanced to 
the Pontiis, where Greek cities, such as A]'olh.nia and 
Odessus (Varna), submitted to him. Meanwhile the Athenians 
had despatched fresh cleruchies to the Chersonese under 
Diopithes, wdio collected contributions from merchant vessels 
of other states, began a quarrel with Cardia, a free city 
but under Philip’s protection, the possession of which would 
have been extremely advantageous to Athens, and even 
plundered places in Thrace which belonged to Philip. AVhen 
the latter complained to Athens of this, Demosthenes liy 
his speech on the Chersonese managed to secure Diopithes 
immunity from punishment (311).''^ Soon afterwards he 
delivered the Third Philippic, in which lie adroitly and 
vigorously branded Philip ab the cause of all the misfortunes 
of the Greeks, but drew a caricature of his military ability 
■which must have lulled the Athenians into a delusive security.^ 
He also Journeyed into Thrace, Illyria, Thessaly and the 
Peloponnese to work against the king, and actually succeeded 
in getting the important city of Byzantium, then in alliance 
with Philip, as ■well as Chios and Pdiodes, to join Athens once 
more.^^ To the king of Persia he sent a request for money. 
The latter ■would not give anything to the city of Athens, 
but is said to have made presents to individual Atlienians. 
Demosthenes, it ■was rG]iorted, received 3000 darics, and 
Diopithes certainly acce 2 )ted Persian money. The latter ■was 
allowed to continue his hostilities against Philip. 

The king no^v turned against Byzantium.^^ He brought 
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his fleet into tli(‘ Lh'opoutis, and be^an by attacking lV*iintliiL'5, 
an alley of llyzantium Ifo laid siege to it according to all 
the rules of art; but it resisted him, and was saved by aid 
from lYu*sia. The Athenians now, on the advice of Demo¬ 
sthenes, deemed it expedient to declare that Philip had ]>roken 
the peace, and that he and Athens were at war with eacli 
other (340). 

Philip hoped to capture Byzantium in any event, but iji 
this he was disap 2 )ointed. The Athenians sent Chares and 
then Phocion to the assistance of the beleaguered city, and 
the Byzantine Leon, a pu])!! of Plato, conducted flic defence 
in concert with Phocion in a masterly manner, Philij) at last 
raised the siege and brought his small fleet back to .Macctlonia, 
in spite of the Athenians who were watching the Hellesjsont 
with their naval force. Anxiety naturally prevailed as to the 
king’s next movements. He took a stej) which was quite 
unex 2 >ected, and which ])leased the Athenians greatly he 
undertook an expedition against the Scythians, whose king 
Ateas was said to have offended him. He might meet witli 
disaster in this quarter, and the Athenians hoped that he 
would. He was successful, however, in the battles which he 
fought, but prudently refrained from crossing the Danube 
and returned to Macedonia through the country of the 
Triballi, where he was wounded, at the end of the summer of 
339. He had evidently undeidaken this cam 2 )aign in order to 
wipe out the recnllection of his reverses l^efore Byzantium and 
Perinthus by military successes, and in this, it would seem, he 
comidetely succeeded. 

In the meanwhile Demosthenes had completed the military 
preparations of Athens. The symmoriae for the tricrarchies 
were now so well organized that in the following years no 
complaints were heard regarding this branch of the admini¬ 
stration.^" The construction of docks and other naval works 
begun by Eubulus was interrupted in order to ap])ly the 
money voted for them to other purposes, probably to the 
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payment of the troops. In 33S T.ycur^u.^ \\';is placed at the 
head of the Athenian iijiaiieial dt*partincnt an<l adinini.^tered 
it for twelve j^ears with great alhlity, first under his own 
name and subsequently under that of others. But with all 
this exjDcnditure of money and energy nothing was really done 
beyond laying waste the coasts of ^lacedonia. Philip pursued 
a more successful policy. Even at a distance he never lost sight 
of Greece, and circumstances as well as the jicculiar })olicy of 
Demosthenes provided him with a good ojiportunity be* inter¬ 
fering in Greek atlairs at the close of his northern camjaiign. 

In 340 n.c. Midias, the enemy of Demosthenes {?*. Mq/zu pj). 
255, 256^, and Aeschines were api^ointed Pylagorae (assessors) 
for Athens in the Amphictyonic Assembly. When we consider 
the great importance which this assembly had recently assumed, 
it is surprising that the leading statesman in Athens should have 
allowed his enemies to get into such a position. And in fact 
Aeschines acteil at Delphi in a manner v Inch must at first have 
been very unpleasant to Demosthenes, but which the latter after¬ 
wards turned to account for his own puiposes.^'^ Aeschines 
learned that th^ Amphissaeans, who were j)articular friends of 
the Thebans, intended to lodge a complaint against Athens 
about the rehanging of an old Delphic offering, in which the 
Thebans were described as enemies of the (ireeks, and he 
prepared his defence. AVlien the charge was brought before 
the Amphictyonic Council, he answered it in Greek fashion 
by counter-accusations of Ainphissa, which was supposed to 
have cultivated a field sacred to Apollo. There was always 
material ready to hand for charges of this kind. After a 
brilliant speech by Aeschines, the Amj»hictyones decreed 
execution against Amphissa,and on the Amphissaeans rc>isting, 
a League var was <lcclared against them under the jna>i<leney 
of the Thessalian Cottyphus. This decision shows that the 
change in the constitution of the Ampliiet \ ouie fastgue which 
we have pointed out was making it-elf felt, 'rhei es wa.^^ no 
lunger snjn’ome i?i it U" in 35(). Shs f.id be(>n so long as 
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the ThessaliaiH were her friends; now Pliilip was master by 
means of his own vote and those of the Thessalians, ^rlagnetes, 
Achacans, and others, who were devoted to him. The result 
was that the interests of Thebes and the interests of the 
Amphictyones were no longer identical, and the Amphictyoncs 
did not scruple to offend Thebes by an attack upon the 
Locrians. Eeligion, which had been abused by Thebes in 356 
for political purposes, was now made use of with just as much 
right against Thebes. Athens might have conducted this 
Amphictyonic war against Amphissa. In so doing she would 
have alike satisfied the Amphictyones, preserved her own 
honour and furthered her own interests. If she had takcii 
this course, Philip would not have come to Greece. But she 
refrained from all j)articipation in the afiair, on the advice 
of Demosthenes, who was favourably disposed towards 
Thebes and Ampliissa, and who could have been led into this 
otherwise incomprehensible policy only by the desire to be 
obliging to Thebes in order to secure that city on the first 
opportunity as an ally of Athens against Philip. The 
League war against Amphissa therefore was carried on ly 
others, and in a very lukewarm fashion, which made the 
Amphictyones appoint Philip, who in the meanwhile had 
returned from the north, general of the League, probably in 
the autumn of 339. It was the inevitable consequence of 
the policy of Demosthenes, who had aggravated the conflict 
and iiad novr come to the point of risking everything upon 
a single tlirow. The summons came very o])portuncly for 
the king. lie immediately marched southwards and occupied 
the city of Elatea, which was situated in Phocis on the 
northern side of the valley of the Cephisus. He thereby 
threatened first the Thebans, the friends of the Amphissaeans, 
and indirectly of course tlic lest of Greece, which viewed the 
decision of the Amphictyones with disfavour, and a))Ove all 
Atliens, the secret friend of Amphissa and the oj^en enemy of 
^racedoiiia.^^ 
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At this point comes in the famous narrative of Pc most hen es, 
the passage of the Dc Corona in which he relates in vivid lan¬ 
guage how the occupation of Elatea became known in Athens 
one evening, and caused universal consternation, how on tlio 
following morning the people assembled for deli])eration, but 
no one ventured to make any i)roposal until Domosthenes 
rose and explained the 2 )Osition of atiairs. This occupation, 
he said, was of course a menace to Athens, as she was at v*ar 
with Philip, but it was especially a menace to Thc])es. The 
Athenians must therefore advance under arms to the r>ocotian 
frontier and send envoys to Thebes to offer their aid to the 
Thebans. As no one had any other suggestion to make, the 
peojile adopted this 2 )roposal, which was a dignified continua¬ 
tion of the policy latterly followed, and besides, in its offer of 
assistance to Thebes, which had not always been a friend to 
Athens, had a magnanimous character which entirely corre¬ 
sponded with the sentiments of the Athenians. Demosthenes 
with nine others was entrusted with the conduct of the 
matter. He proceeded to Thebes, where Macedonian envoys 
also put in an appearance. The latter demanded, as Demo¬ 
sthenes relates, that the Thebans should at all events allow the 
Macedonian army to march through their territory, ami held 
out to them the prospect of sharing in the booty, if they 
would make common cause with them against Athens. In 
other words, not only Athens but Philip also was suing for 
Theban support. It might have seemed to the Thebans that 
the fate of Greece was in their hands. And, in point of fact, 
this was the case. But we may go farther. They had been 
the cause of the whole confusion and now they brought it to 
a pitch. Thebes had instigated the Phocian war ; in 37)3 
Thebes had encouraged Philip's progress in Thrace and, in 
concert with the nobles of Thessaly, had invited him into 
Greece, and now the Thebans would not submit to be ou-ted 
themselves from their position in Greece by I’bilip. To 
secure their power they accepted the alliance offered tliem by 
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Athens. But they inana^i^cd to word their acceptance as if 
they were making a great sacrifice, and obtained a iieavy 
price for their support from Athens. The Athenians declare<l 
their readiness to paj" two-thirds of the cost of the war, to 
recognize Thebes as having equal rights with them at sea, 
to place themselves under the supreme command of Thebes 
by land, and lastly to concede to Thebes the supremacy over 
Boeotia, which had so long been stigmatized as unjust. They 
thus gave way on the most important questions of practice 
and principle. The alliance between Thebes and Athens 
made an excellent nucleus, and if the rest of Greece had 
joined these two states, Philip would in all probability have 
had to retreat. But the most im 2 :)ortant Greek states, Sparta, 
Messenia, Elis, Arcadia, and Argos, held aloof, and oidy 
Euboea, Megara, Corinth, Achaea, Acarnania, Leucas and 
Corcyra sent soldiers. The allies at first obtained some 
successes over the Macedonian troops. But the despatch 
of 10,000 mercenaries to the assistance of the Amphissaeans 
was a dangerous division of forces, and the honour of a 
golden wreath conferred by the citizens of Athens on Demo¬ 
sthenes as a reward for his zeal in the spring of 338 shows 
that the crisis was not considered as serious as it really Avas. 
Events took a difterent coiu’se from what had been expected. 
Idiilip misled Chares iijto abandoning the j^asses leading to 
Anipliis^a, defeated him and cajitured Amphissa and Nau- 
pactus into the Ijargain. The king now once more attempted to 
induce Thebes and Athens to conclude peace, but Demosthenes 
managed to persuatle l)oth cities to continue the war. Tlicreiqmn 
Tliilip, ]>y a fre.sh piece of strategy, effected an unopposed march 
into the plain of Boeotia; his army was now close to Thebes. 

The decisive battle was fought near Chaeronea in August 
or September 338.^^ Philips army consisted of 30,000 
foot and at least '2000 cavalry. The allies were someAvhat 
more numerous. PLili[/s troops were inured to Avarfare 
and le<l l>y a single will, tiiat of a man avIio Avas a master in 
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the art of war and had able generals under him, among them 
his son Alexander. The allies were citizens, warlike and in¬ 
spired by an ardent love of liberty; the Thebans aliove all 
were distinguished for their bravery, and among them again 
was the famous and valiant Sacred Hand of the Three 
Hundred, who were determined to conquer or to die. Tiie 
Thebans were commanded by Theagenes, the Athenians l^y 
Stratoclcs, Chares and Lysicles. Of these Athenian generals 
the first was probably an able soldier, the second haidly more 
than an ordinary leader of mercenaries, the third was false to 
his duty, if the court which condemned him after the loss of 
the battle pronounced a just sentence. The (jpi^osing forces 
in the decisive struggle were equal, but the higher ideal 
enthusiasm of the allies succumbed to the incomparaldy 
superior generalship of the Macedonians, At first the Athe¬ 
nians on the left wing defeated Philip, who Avas opjiosed to 
them, but on the right the Thebans were routed by Alexander. 
Theagenes fell; the Sacred Band, fighting bravely to the last, 
was cut to pieces; and then the Avhole army took to fiighf 
Of the Athenians about 1000 are said to have been killed and 
2000 taken prisoners. Demosthenes, who had taken part in 
the battle as a simple hoplite, AA^as among the fugitives. 

The drama AA^as now at an end. Phili]) had accomplished 
his purpose. For the first time since the Greeks liecame a 
nation, free states of the first rank had succumbed on Greek 
soil to a hereditary monarch, and this first defeat decided the 
destiny of Greece, But the defeat AA^as not less glorious for 
the A^anquished than for the conquerors. OA^er the graA^es of 
the fallen Thebans and their allies there Avas afterAvards erected 
on the battle-field, as an eloquent monument to Greek honour, 
the figure of a lion heAAui out of marble, the remains of Avhich 
haA^e survived to this day. Well does this battle deserve an 
imperishable external record, for success is not the true 
criterion of greatness. 
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NOTES 

1. In the Dc Corona speech (305) Demosthenes holds np to 

Athens the nolde aim of 2 )rotecting the Greek states in such way 
tliat all shall be aud avrovofjoi. In the speech l)e Pace 

^14 seq. he points out that Athens might find other reasons for 
renewing the war with Philip. 

2. Fur Hyperides, Hegesippns, Timarchus cf. Schaefer, Dem. 2, 
32 seq. For Lycurgus ibid. 317 seq,; the edition of the speech 
against Leocrates by Eehdantz, Leipzig, 1876 ; Blass; and Droege, 
De Lycurgo Athen., Bonn, 1880. 

3. For Aeschines cf. Sch. Dem. 1, 215-258, the edition of the 

speech against Ctesiphon by Weidner, Berl. IS78, and Blass, 3, 
Abth. 2. The stories of Demosthenes about Aeschines’ parents are 
now acoyptod as true by no one, and it is significant for the esteem 
in whicli Demosthenes is held by his own supporters, that they 
explain that he has much more scandal to fling at Aeschines in the 
De Cnona S 2 :)eech tlian in the speech De Lea. It is pouited 

out (Sell. Dem. 1, 22G) that Demosthenes had tlie last word in 
the Corona, and tlierefore could say what he liked, whereas his 
assertions in the Dc Fals. Laj. could be refuted by Aeschines who 
sjioke after him.—His ridicule of the rptrayon'toT/y? Aeschines is 
well known. It is not generally noticed that tliis was all the 
more amusing to the Athenians, because Demosthenes himself 
wished to be and was a genuine Trpwraywrio-Ti/^ as orator. We 
know tliat his reply to the question, what is the most important 
quality in an orator ? was : viroKpio-ts ; and to the further question 
what is the second and third important quality 1 also viroKpierts. 
How" completely the rpayioolav V7roKpLV€<T0aL engrossed him, is 
shown by his behaviour after Philip’s death and by his remarks 
ju^t before his own ileath, Pint. Dem. 29. 

4. For Demades cf. Sch. Dem. 3, 20 seq. For Phocion see 
the artude in Pauly’s P. E. 5, and Bernays, Plmkion, Deri. 
18S1. There are some excellent anecdotes in Plutarch’s Pliocion. 
Phocion wa^, according to Demnstlienes himself, the kotti^ of liis 
speeches. Demosthenes was /hyrwp llpLcrros, eiTreh' Se Sen'oraros o 
^ojKioji'. He was strategus foity-five times. 

5. For the Tr(f parr pea-fDta wo have the tivo speeches of Demo¬ 
sthenes and Aeschines, of which the latter is business-like, the former 
sojdiistical ; cf. chap. xvii. note 3. Demosthenes’ attempt to 
]>rove the BiopoooKia of Aeschines is a complete failure. The 
solitary fact whicli Demosthenes brings forward in his long state- 
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nieiit is the possession of an estate, the situation of which he dues 
nut iiulicate, and as to whicli he does not maintain that Philip 
made a present of it to Aeschines. Demosthenes wishes to call 
A\ituesses from Olynthns, it is presumed that it was in the iieif^hbour- 
hood of that city ; according; to Sc hoi. Aesch. Tim. 3, it is said to 
have been near Pydna. That a charge of this kind has no signi¬ 
ficance is beyond a doubt; and wlien we see that from g 98 to 
g 14G Demosthenes exerts himself to show tliat Aeschine-» mm^t 
have been bribiai, we conclude that he could not prove that he was 
so.—Fur The-saly, Sidi. Dem. 2, 430. 

b*. According to Eelucli, Att. Pul. 211, Demosthenes luid suc¬ 
ceeded as early as 343-342 in bringing about a regular league 
against Phili]>.—The speech J)e Halonncso gives us special informa¬ 
tion as to Philip’s commimication to the Athenians before his 
expedition to Thrace ; cf. Sch. Dem. 2, 431 seq. ; Blass, 3, 2, 113- 
121 . 

7. For the Thracian War, Diod. 16, 71, 74-77 ; Theop. fr. 
244-248, 249® ; Anaxim. fr. 11-13 ; cf. Hoeck page 61 seq., who 
also discusses the authorities. In Thrace Philip founded the cities 
of Philippopolis, Calybe (Poneropolis) and Bine. The two last are 
now considered to have been penal settlements, on account of their 
names ; this seems to me impossible on the face of it. Why should 
nut Bine be a Thracian name, and Poneropolis a Greek witticism on 
Philip? For Diopithes cf. Sch. Dem. 2, 451 ; Cardia, Dem. Ar. 182. 

8. Ill the speech De CJursoneso expediency is the guiding prin¬ 

ciple. In §,§ 44, 45 Demosthenes wrongly presumes that Philip 
widies to conquer Athens In § 42 Demosthenes says to the 
Atlionians : etrre yd/> vjuh ovk afroi 7rA€oi'€/<T/;(r<4t Kal k(ith- 
<T\eiv TreffiVKore^, in § 60 on the other hand : (ip\€iv 

yap €L(o6o.re, In contrast to Demosthenes, who defended Diuj>ithes, 
the idealist Burke, in oratory the Demobtheiies of modern time.«, 
impeached Warren lla-tings, who secured tlie English supremacy in 
India, because he luid acted unjustly in doing so. 

9. For tlie Third Philippic Schaefer, Dem. 2, 469 seq. and 
Blass, 3, 1, 336.—In Phil. 3, 48, 49 Demosthenes makes an 
interesting lemark to the elfect that Philip did not conduct the war 
in the old Greek fashion. An examination of tliis statement, 
winch the commentators have not discussed, is of value fur histoiy : 

I tlierefore make it here as a pendant to my remarks in vol. ii 
p. 395. Demosthenes says that Philip did not suspend operations in 
winter or deliver 0 })gii buttle, but that he fought with Iiglit trouj 
and conquered by means of bribery. The facts are as follows. 
The Greeks had oiiginally a peculiar concc'ption of war; cf. also 
Pulyb. 13, 3. It was a religious ordeal, conducted in accordance 
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with definite rules ; the lioplites were the deciding element; 
cavalry and xj^iXoi were only accessories. Ari^f»sand Sparta on one 
occasion even entrusted the decision to 300 picked combatants. An 
unannounced invasion of a country, even Avhen a state ot war 
existed, was not quite cn rhjle ; the Argives defended themselves 
against it by the expedient of suddenly beginning tlie month 
Carneus, which was equivalent to saying : It is not lawful for us 
to fight, so stop your plundering. Fortified places were not taken 
by storm ; the attacking party tried to make a breach in the walls ; 
if this failed, the inhabitants were reduced by famine ; it they 
surrendered in consequence they might be killed or sold as slaves. 
In the winter there was a suspension of hostilities ; the citizens 
could not take the field the whole year round. All these practices 
were due to the fact that the Greeks regarded war as a duel, which 
might be fought out under certain circumstances with great 
bitternes?, but always according to certain definite rules, Croesus, 
who never expected a winter campaign, also had similar Greek 
ideas (Herod. 1, 77); but Cyrus had more 2 )ractical views. Demo¬ 
sthenes in Phil. .3, 48, 49 starts with the correct ]>erception that 
Philij') did not wage war in the old Greek way. In his eyes war 
was not a duel, but a rough means of attaining practical ends. 
But Demosthenes has in the first place neglected to observe that 
the Greeks themselve’^, and esjiecially the Athenians, had long 
ceased to (mtertain this old conception of war, and in the second 
place he has com[)letely misre^^resented Phihji’s metho<l of warfare. 
As regards the first point, the use of light troops and the employ¬ 
ment of stratagems was introduced by Demosthenes the elder and 
Tjdiicrates, who were Athenians ; and Syracuse was blockaded in the 
winter. It may be true that Philip hril>ed many Greeks, hut even 
in this he was no innovator : Thoniistocles and Pericles, who w^ere 
Athenians, w*ere accused long liefore his time of achieving successes 
by means of liribery, and no one can have any doubt after reading 
Time. 7, ^0 that Xicia'^ made friends for himself in Syracuse by 
means of rnontw. It is taking a petty view" of great events to hold 
that corriqdiou by I'hilij) had llie enormous influence on the 
decline of Greek liberty which Demosthenes, to wdiom money 
dealing- were a sort of hobliy, attributes to it. Strange to say, the 
acceptance of biiiies from Persia and Har])alus is proved only of 
Athenian not of Macedonian patriots ; Philocrates was condemned 
in contnvutchinK Demosthenes i'^ so lavi-h in his charges of 
bribery that he even accuses his wealthy follow^-citizens of trying to 
bribe Iiiin {Be Cor, 103}. Consequently Philip was not the only 
olfendtr in this respect. But he goes so hastily to w^ork with 
Philip that lie accuses him {Be Cor, 18, 19) of ’:rdvTa<; Tapdcr(T€Lv 
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in the Peloponnese by money after liaving said a couple of lines 
before that and rap<t\y were there already. According to this 
Philip must liaye spent Lis money there from pure loye of spending 
it. The scenting of bribery was a fashionable complaint in certain 
Athenian circles of those days, just as that of es])ionage is else- 
wliere. So much for the first point. With regard to tlie second, 
the ]>e-t pr(K)f that Demostbenes has giyen an entirely wrong 
description of Pliilip\'^ nielhod of warfare, is supjdied by tbe battle 
of Chaeionea. It was not bribery, nor the em]>loyment of light troops 
wliich decided this battle ; tlie Athenians and Thebans were ikfeated 
in a fair tight of hoplites. Demosthenes neycr gras]>ed the real 
character of the Macedonian king, ainl always misrepresented 
him to the Athenians — a thousand pities for Athens, which 
followed him, and fcjr the whole of Greece. It is significant that 
in tlie year 341 Demosthenes could speak to the Athenians of 
Philip, the creator of the Macedonian phalanx, as follows : d/vouere 
Se ^tXiTTTrov ovxl to) cfidXayy^ oTrAtrwr dyeiv /Saot^ovO’ qttol 

jBovXcrai^ dAAd ro) ^ lXols etc. 

10. Activity of Demosthenes on his journeys, etc. Sch. Dem. 2, 
481 seq. 

11. 8iege of Perinthus and Byzantium, Sch. Dem. 2, 496 seq., 
Hoeck, 77 seq. Philip brings his fleet through the Hellespont, 
Ep. Phil. 16. Declaration of war by Athens, Pliiloch. 135. 
Philip’s campaign against the Scythians, Sch. Dem. 2, 577 seq. 
The attitude of Rhodes and Chios, ibid. 516. 

12. Organization of tlie trierarchy by Demosthenes, Sch, Dem. 
2, 523 ; Gilbert, St. A. 1, 354, 355. According to Philocli. 135 
it was resolved on the motion of Demosthenes rd \pi'ijiara 776 vt 
eivai (TTparujirLKU. 

13. For the quarrel with Ainphissa Sell. Dem. 2, 532 seq. A 
wrong view is generally taken of it owing to the acceptance of 
unfounded assertions by Demosthenes. The Anqdiissaeans were 
Locrians, enemies of the Phocians and friends of the Thebans. 
Aeschines, in his opposition to the Amphissaeans, was faithful to 
the old tradition of Athens, of friendliness to Phocis, while Demo¬ 
sthenes, by working for the Anqihissaeans, was acting in the 
interests of the Tliebans, and helinng people who deinamled tliat 
Athens should be punished. Demosthenes, who in the speech De 
Pace 19 had warned Athen'^ not to make enemies of the Ainphic- 
tyones, now did this very tiling himself. It is true that he main¬ 
tains in the De Cor. 143 that when AesLliines inviti'd the 
Athenians to take part in the measures to lie adn])ted against 
Ainphissa, he cried out ; TroXepov eh r>jv ArTiKyy eUrdyetSy 
Aur\no/, TToAe/xor 'ApujnKrvovtKov^ but if he really dhl make this 
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exclamationj lie gave utterance to a most aiulacious falsehood. 
For by it he imputed to Aeschines what he was doing himself, 
and what Aeschines was trying to iu’event. If Athens had taken 
the side of the Auiphictyones, as Aeschines wished, there would 
have been no Amphictyonic war for Attica. Athens hafl a 
splendid opportunity of obtaining a secure position in the Amphic¬ 
tyonic League ; Demosthenes prevented this, and tlius brought 
Philip, the general of the League, into hostility with Attica. This 
must have been his intention, for he was clear-headed enough to 
see that if Athena refused to move against Amphissa, the Amphic- 
tyones would call in Philip—as indeed they did. He let matters 
take this course, because he wished to render Thebes a great 
service and so enlist hei against Philip. Perhaps Philip, he may 
have thought, would in the meanwhile he unsuccessful in Thrace. 
But whatever may have induced him to take the part of Amphissa, 
it was he and not Aeschines who brought Philip into Greece. On 
this occasion too we can observe the crafty method adopted by 
Demosthenes in important crises, of converting the 2 )eople to his 
policy, when this policy was in contradiction to that vbicb had 
hitherto been pursued. He does not declare his new aims at once ; 
that would have attracted the attention of the Athenians. He 
begins by only hindering the continuance of the old policy. The 
Athenians had to omit doing something which might liave been 
expected of them. In this way he had prevented the desj)atcli of 
an army to Philip in Thessaly, which was incumbent on Athens 
as Philip's ally, and had subsecj^uently stopped the attendance at 
the Pythian Games. This annoyed Philip, and the Amphictyones 
still more so ; they showed it to the Athenians, and so nia<le the 
latter more inclined to turn against the Amphictyones. It was 
the same in tliis case. The Athenians do nut pronounce officially 
for the Amphissaeans ; they simply take no action against them. 
In so cluing they become mixed up with the Theban and Am- 
phissaeau party, and soon find it quite natural to be fighting on 
the side ol Thebes and Amphissa, By declaring fur Anqdussa 
DemostUeneh paved the way for the Athenian and Theban alliance. 
—After the capture of Amphissa by Philip, it wag also Demo¬ 
sthenes who prevented the peace, which was still possible ami was 
ailvocated by Phocion. Here Schaeffir (Dem. 2, 3G0) endeavours to 
justify him as follows: ‘'Any one who knew Philip could be 
sure that he was less disposed for peace now than ever. . . . 'With 
thi^ conviction the Athenian citizens decided to abide by tbe 
arlfitrament of arms.” But in making this remark Schaefer con¬ 
demns Demosthenes and the Athenians. For jieace with the 
Dreeks was undoubtedly an object with Pliih]), since he ne.ded it 
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for his conteinplaUd cnmpaigu into Asia. It is true ])eiiiuslhL*iies 
(Ciieri*. 60) says that Philip wished oAojs' dreAeu' Atliciis ; but that 
this was not the ca^e was ])rove(l by the king after the battle of 
Ohaerouea. "Weil, Plaidoyers de Dein. p. 390, comes to a more 
correet conclusion ; Or(ht-un qu*il cut reiionce a son projet do se 
faire le gf'ucratiosime, c'est a diie, le maitre de la Greco P’ Only 
the e(juation, (.f'ut.halis-iine = Maitre, is unjustifiahle. If it had 
been coirect, PtMunsthenes would no doubt have ii.-^ed this argu¬ 
ment too. Put he never tohl the truth, viz. that Phili}» wanted 
to become ooiuiiiamh.r-in-chief, for that would not have made tlie 
Athenians uneasy ; he said what was untrue, and maintained that 
Philip widied to annilulate Athens. That produced its due etlect. 
For the immediate evil coiista^uences to Athens of this falsehood 
See chap. xix. note 1. The election of Philip as comman<ler-in- 
chief against Persia before he had defeated the Greeks, would have 
been tlie be.^t means of getting rid of him, and of securing Greek 
independence at the same time, for at that stage the Greeks might 
have made their own terias, whereas after Chaeronea they had 
to accept those of the king.—There can be no denying the fact 
tluit Demosthenes is great as an agitator in this very period, from 
the Peace of Philocrates up to the battle of Chaeronea ; he ii minds 
one of Gladstone. 

14. Tiie date of the capture of Ehitea is disputed. The 
editor (^Ilolfmann) of Schaefer, Dem. 2, 544 rightly remarks: 
“According to Pint. Dem. 18, the expedition to Amphis.-a would 
have preceded the occupation of Ehitea ; but the narrative both in 
Aesch. 3, 140, 146 seq. and in the Ih Cur. 152 seq. and 216 
tells a-.raiiL';! this, ami there are a wliole. series of events ])etweeii 
the Conclusion of llie alliance with Tliebes and the battle of 
Chaeronea.” I should like to call special attention to the words 
tppoia-OaLy etc. in the De Cor. 152, and also to point out that 
Plutaredi is of no great importance in questions of chronology, 
—ill the year 344 the occupation of Elatea by Philip was longeil 
for by the Athenians, but considered improbable ; now Philip did 
them this favour, hut too late.—Keiuaiks of Demosthenes and 
Pliocion on the pro 2 ter mode of conducting war, Pint. Phoc. 16.-— 
The conditions of the Theban-Athenian alliance, h>ch. Deiu. 2, 552. 

15. The battle of Chaeronea, 7th Metageitiiion 338 ; hut we 
do not know whether 338 -was a leaj) year ; hence it is uiiceitain 
w'hether the day falls in August or Septendu^r ; of. G<»ttl\ug, 
Ges. Al)h. 1, 147 seq.; Ciirtiu", 3, 508. According to Egelhaaf, Ana- 
lekten z. Ge^ch. p. 45, Philip perhaps kept hac'k the wing whuli 
lie commanded, in or<Ier that Alexander might u«e the otluT 
as a wedge; Keclily iind Ru-'tow", (Jiiech. Kneg^w. 232. Some 
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Acarnanians were with the Athemans in the battle, C. 1. A. 2, 
121=Ditt. 109.—Fur tlie lion see Baedeker, 103. — Brave in 
battle, the Greeks were bad generals in a campaign. Tiiev ouglit to 
have destroyed the Macedonian ships in the Hellespont ; they ought 
not to have weakened their forces by the diversion of 10,000 men 
to Amphiosa, or to have allowed themselves to be outwitted by I’lnlij) 
at the passes into Aniphissa and Boeutia. But the last days of 
the republican splendour of Greece (for powerful Greek republics 
existed in later times) were higlily honourable to the Greeks. 
Fighting as hoplites they succumbed to superior generalshi]). 
Stratagem did not win the day. There is no trace of treachery or 
bribery. The charge actually brought against Lysides is unknown 
to ii.s, Sell. Dem. 3, 75. The passage in Diodorus (1C, 88) consists 
only of empty jihrases. 

1C. In the discussion of the contrast between iMacedniiia and 
Greece both sides have gone too far. The su]>portcis of Demo¬ 
sthenes liave wrongly asserted that the Greeks were threatened with 
Servitude by ldiih[>. It is clear that the hegmnony was ilie object 
in view. I liuve discussed this at tautficient length. But tluu’e is 
this still to be said against the policy of Demosthenes. It virtu¬ 
ally amounted to the cuntinuatiun of the old exploitation of 
Greece by Persia. Persia gave Greece money ; Greece gave Persia 
its men a.'^ mercenaries. In Asia during the war against Alex¬ 
ander the Asiatic subjects of the Persian king —except the 
Bactrians—did nothing; what was done, was done by the Greeks. 
This not very honourable state of things for Greece as a political 
community would have been converted into a permanent system if 
the ])idicy of Demosthenes had been successful, and civil vars of 
the worst kind would have resulted from it in Greece itself. For 
an aliiauce between Tliebes and Athens based on the suljugation 
ot Boeotia by Tliebe^ carried in it the germ of fresh dissensions 
between tiu* two .-tates. 

Gu the <itluT hand Droy'^en iTIellenismus, 1, 33; goes ratliei* too 
far in he>lding that the victory gained by Macedonia over Greece 
was nece-^.ary in the nitere-ts of the latter, which was being “ j^ara- 
1 \'■eel by the I’etty narrow life of its states,’' The Macedonian rule 
brought no improvement in this respect. The i)ettine&s and narrow- 
nes- remained what they had been: indeed they grew worse rather 
than better. A voluntary alliance with Macedonia would have been 
a remedy. If the Greeks had honestly thrown in their lot witli Philip 
and Alexander in tlie s]>int of Isocrates, they w(juld have reaped 
the ailvantage of the victory over Asia without the disadvantage of 
.Macedonian rule over Greece, for in that case there would liave 
been no occasion for i\[acedonian garrisons in Greek territorv. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PHILIP’S LAST YEARS (338-33G) 

On the battle-field Philip at fii-bt behaved as extravagantly 
as a barbarian who has gained an unexpected advantage, but 
afterwards he acted with dignity and wisdom. The Athenians 
were intensely alarmed at the defeat. Demosthenes had told 
them that Philip excelled only in stratagem and corruption, 
and now his j)halanx had proved more than a match for those 
of the free cities. Hyperides went so far as to propose a 
general arming of slaves. Demosthenes procured his own 
despatch from the city to buy grain and collect money. 
Tlicre was no hurry for this, for the Athenian fleet had com¬ 
mand of the sea, and anybody else would have done just as 
Well; the Athenian generals were always good hands at col¬ 
lecting money. But for keeping up the courage of the peojde, 
in case Philip advanced nearer, no one would have been so 
useful as the popular orator. He ought also, one would think, 
to have held that his place in this moment of extreme danger 
was with his fellow - citizens. But he had not the high 
appreciation of his own value to the city which his modern 
admirers have. lie estimated his financial and mercantile 
aptitudes higher than his moral influence on the people. If 
he left the city from fear of Philij)—an assertion which cannot 
be maintained—this apprehension would have been without 
foundation. Philip respected the energy and decif^ion with 
which Demosthenes had opj^osed liim, and after all he had 
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no intention of treating Athens severely, aithongli be in- 
fiioted condign punishment on Thebes. For Thebes, like 
Olynthus, had seceded from him to Athens, while the hitter 
had never concealed her hatred of him. Thebes lost the 
cities of Orchomenus, Thespiae and Plataea, which she had 
treated so ill, and which now recovered their old independ¬ 
ence. The Cadmea received a IMacedonian garrison; the 
exiles returned and condemned a number of their opponents 
to death. Philip, on the other hand, sent word to the 
Athenians through Demades, who was among the prisoners, 
that ho was willing to offer them favourable terms. He did 
not wish to drive a city, which could make a long defence 
and which he honoured as the intellectual centre of Greece, 
to extremities. The Athenians therefore commissioned 
Demades, Phocion and Aeschines to open negotiations about 
the prisoners of war, in the course of which they would per¬ 
haps also ascertain the terms which Philip intended to grant 
to the city. The king released the prisoners without ransom, 
provided them with apparel, and declared that he would send 
the bodies of the fallen to Athens, adding that he would com¬ 
municate his further intentions there. Philip’s mission was 
carried out by Antipater and the young Alexander. The 
king’s terms were as follows : Athens was to retain her free¬ 
dom, to keep Delos and Samos (probably Lemnos and Imbros 
too), and to receive On-jpus out of the Theban booty. She 
was to become Philip’s ally. This was a second surprise for 
the Athenians. Demosthenes had told them that Philip 
wanted to destroy Athens, and now he offered them more 
than they could have expected. LTider such circumstances 
they had no wish to run the risks of a siege, which they 
could have stood very well: they accepted peace on these 
conditions. Nor were they backward in paying homage to 
the king in their joy at their unexj^ected deliverance; they 
bestowed upon him the right of citiz^mship and erected a 
statue tf) him in the market-j)la'"e. Tlie removal of the two 
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illusions, first as to the power, and, secondly, as to the inten¬ 
tions of Philip, prevented them from taking a clear view of 
their position. But their sentiments underwent no change, 
and when the question of delivering the usual funeral oration 
over the fallen came forward, they entrusted this honoui* to 
Demosthenes.^ 

Philip now applied himself to the furtlier settlement of 
Greek afifairs. Chalcis, which he must have occupied by that 
time, was joined to the mainland by a Ute-de^font; he also 
stationed a Macedonian garrison in Corinth. In this way 
he could reach every part of Greece by way of Euboea, 
Chalcis and Corinth, in case Thermopylae was closed to him. 
Argos received its illustrious scion in a friendly spirit; for 
the wish of the Argives was now accomplished and a 
Temenid had become leader of Greece. The Arcadians, 
Messenians and Eleans also joined Philip, who now turned 
against Sparta. The latter was unable to defend itself. 
King Archidamus had left the country, and had met his 
deatli in Italy in the service of the Tarentines. But his son 
and successor Agis upheld the dignity of Sparta. With true 
Laconic brevity the Spartans replied ‘ no ’ to I’hilip s questimi 
whether he might enter their city. He theiefore laid waste 
Laconia, olihred them terms which they refused, but made no 
attempt to occupy Sparta. He deprived the Spartans how¬ 
ever of all territory beyond the old Laconian frontier. The 
east coast was given to Argos, and the territory about the 
source of the Eurotas to Arcadia. The other inhabitants of 
the Peloponnese honoured Philip in every way. The Philip- 
peum was erected in Olympia, a circular building with i^'ory 
and gold statues of Philip and his parents. In Coiinth 
Philip communicated to the Greeks the outline of an 
Hellenic league, which was to secure to its members their 
independence, the continuation of their several constitutions 
and free navigation of the seas. The delegates, siinolnii, were 
to meet at Oorinth ; the Amphictyoncs were to constitute the 
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tribunal of the league. The Greeks, iii concert with Mace¬ 
donia and under the leadership of Philip, were to wage war 
on Persia as a punishment for the impious deeds formerly 
committed by the Persians against Greek sanctuaries. In 
this way the Greeks noAv entered into the same relations with 
Philip as the allies had with Athens in the league of 377. 
This might have been endurable; but could that be said of 
the Macedonian garrisons in Chalcis and Corinth ? True, the 
new league was better than the old one in this respect, that 
the war against Persia set before its leader a brilliant patriotic 
task. But what was the good of that, if the Greeks preferred 
serving the Persians for money to wresting it from them, as 
Philip wished, with arms in their hands ? 

Philip now returned to Macedonia, to make preparations 
for his expedition to Asia. But he was not destined to carry 
it into execution. The barbarous spirit wliich characterized 
per.sonal intercourse between individual Macedonians, was 
the cause of his death. He had taken a dislike to his wife 
Olympias, a woman whose practice of fantastic cults and 
whose indomitable pride, which led her into the grossest acts 
of cruelt 3 % sometimes approached to the verge of madness. 
After forming several connections with other women Philip 
married Cleopatra, a beautiful JMacedonian, on his return 
from Greece, and at the wedding her uncle Attains insulted 
Alexander, saying that he was not the lawful heir, who was 
yet to be born. Stormy scenes ensued between Alexander 
and Attains and also between Alexander and Philip ; and 
Alexander left ^Macedonia with his mother. But a Corinthian 
named Demaratns made peace between them and Philip. It 
was arranged that all discord in the royal family should be 
removed at Acgae, on the occasion of a great festival, the 
marriage of Cleo])atra, Alexander’s sister, to her uncle Alex¬ 
ander of Epirus. But the hand of the assassin put an abrupt 
termination to the festivities. A young man, named Pau- 
sanius, who had been insulted by Attains and had not been 
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able to obtain satisfaction from the king, murdered I’hiiip, in 
July 3«36. The Lyncestaean princes, Heromenes and Arrha- 
baeus, were his accomplices. But the general expectation that 
the kingdom would now 1)0 a prey to confusion was disap¬ 
pointed : Pausanias was immediate!}" put to death. Another 
Lyncestaean, Alexander, was the first to recognize the prince 
Alexander as king, and the army followed liis example.^ 

Philip only reached the age of forty-seven, and reigned 
nearly twenty-four years. He was an extraordinary man, 
remarkably clever and practical, a general and a statesman of 
the first rank, rough only in his dealings with uncivilized 
Macedonians, but considerate towards the cultured Greeks, a 
man of his word and not of a cruel disposition. He accom¬ 
plished what seemed almost an impossibility and what 
ordinary cunning could never have achieved ; he laid the foun¬ 
dations of Macedonian supremacy over the brave Greeks.^ 

The causes of the fall of independent Greece are not, as 
is often supposed, to be sought in a moral degeneration of the 
people, which had in vain been combated l)y great and 
virtuous leaders ; they are due to the native character of the 
people, to which their leaders yielded more than they should 
have done. These leaders fostered the innate tendency of 
the Greeks towards isolation of their various communities 
far too much ; hence when the decisive moment arrived, they 
were not all to the fore. The leaders also instilled into the 
people the mistaken idea that diplomacy and military pre¬ 
parations were sufficient to obtain success ; the result was 
that at the critical moment the most important factor, a good 
general, was lacking. The forces of Greece were scattered. 
The best Corinthian, Timoleon, went to Sicily ; the ablest 
Spartan, Archidanius, fell in Italy, when the battle of 
Chaeronea was being fought. This is why the independent 
Greeks succumbed to Philip. But that this defeat was never 
wiped out, that the downfall of the republics as great powers 
was a permanent one, was due to something else. It was due 
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to the fact that the Macedonians grasped and utilised for their 
own ends the one great principle which holds nations together 
and which the statesmen of independent Greece had neglected 
for some fifty years, like the pearl of great price which its 
lawful owner cannot appreciate and throws away—the prin¬ 
ciple of nationality. The task set before the Greeks had 
been that of every nation: the maintenance of liberty at 
home and of dignity abroad. The first part of it they had 
always accomplished, the second they neglected in the fourth 
century. When once they were conquered, the prospect of 
the triumph of the Greek name in Asia made nearly all the 
vigorous energetic spirits of the Greek republics swell the 
train of the Macedonians, and thus it came about that these 
free .states no longer retained sufficient strength to siiake offi 
the ^Macedonian yoke. It was neglect of national feeling 
which deprived the independent Greek states of their position 
in the world. 


XOTES 

1. Projected arming of slaves, Suid. drreif ; cf. Ikloch, 

Tevolkeriuig der griecli-rum. Welt, p. 98. — The feidiiig, that the 
alisence of Demosthenes did harm to Athens, is expr<.\^sed hy a 
deci<led supporter of his, Herzberg, Griecli. Ge.schichte, Halle, 
1884, p. 4.30. In the third century Athon'!, as we sliall see, 
proved more stubborn in the defence of her liberty under less 
GL)([uont state.smcn. Schaefer (Deiu. 3, 2G-29) sliow.s hrov the 
‘‘niagrumimitv ” of Piolip, “ wliicli exceeded all ('xpeetatioiis'* 
juado the Athenian^ inclined for peace, when they might not only 
have d(Te]idt-d tliiun'eka-^ agaln^t Pliihp, but by holding out might 
have roidied him of “the fruit nf his victory” dSeli. p. 17). TlnA 
was preci-(‘ly the consequence of the imtrutliful tactics of Demo- 
.sthene^. Demo'tlieiie.s had sail I that Philip wished dAo>s di'eAe/V 
Atlien-, and instead of this the king wa'> attaching the greate.^'t 
value to the friendship of Athene. The origins of sncli an im¬ 
portant event as the downfall of Athene must be clearly ex]»laincd. 
And there can be no ilisgui.siug the fact that the shortcomings of 
the leading statesman of tlie nty are to a great extent to blame. 
In spite of his skill as an old liaud and his dramatic arts (cf. 
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following note), he niiglit still have been a great statesman, like 
Napoleon L, whom Puis Vll. described as “ tragediante,’^ if he had 
only proved clear-headed and energetic in the critical moment like 
Napoleon in 1814, But, wliether from ignorance of the jiosition 
of affairs or from miscalculation, he kejit the Athenians in the 
dark as to the aims and resources of the enemy, and when the 
Macedonian phalanx, which he had disparaged, had vamjuished 
the intrepid Greeks, he set to work to collect grain and money, 
and left it to others to extricate the city from its t.mbarrassmeiit— 
Phili]) treated Athens with friendliness, not merely from calcula¬ 
tion, but from respect fur the iinportmice (d the city, wliich he 
styled ri}'? od^/;s' Ocarpov^ evidently vith reference to the Pn/u- 
(jlfiicus of Isocrates (Pint. Apophtli, Phil. 11) ; cf. p«eudo-Calh 2, 
5. In this he displayed liis Greek seiitiinents. The value which 
the Greeks set on fame is shown in a characteristic way by Bur. 
Med. 535, where Jason claims gratitude from Medea for having 
brought her to Greece, for it was that only which had made her 
famous:—Trurre? tr’ ya-Oovr* oi'crav "BAAvyre? <To(jyip\ kuI 
errye?* et yiy5 ecrydrots opoicriv J/cet?, ovk av yv 
Adyce? (tWcv. This was hut a poor consolatiun fur the deserteil 
woman, hut Euripides wrote the passage for the Athenian public, 
which regarded itself as the di^]»enser of fame in Greece. 

2. Joy of Demosthenes at Philip’s death, in spite of Avhat he 
liad said on a ju’evious occasion in Phil. 1, 11, Pint Dein. 22 and 
elsewhere ; cf. Sch. Dem. 3, .S7-L10. Pliihp givincr way to exulta¬ 
tion on the battle-field of Cliaeroiiea is k^s to blame, fur he did 
it in the intoxication of suc<‘ess and alteivd his liehaviour im- 
me'Iiately afterwards. J)eiiio-tfene'==, lua\t‘ver, made use of the 
news of Philip’s death, which reached iiim earlier tluui other 
Athenians in conseijuence of his close ndations with all the 
enemies of Philip, to treat the peujde to a theatrical jicrformance. 
Fir.'^t of all he simjdy told them that he had dreamed that the 
gods had bestowed a great favour on them ; then when the news 
became public jiroperty, he ajipeared in the Assembly in a festal 
robe with a wreatli uj»on his head, although he was in mourning 
for the death of his daughter which had taken ])lace seven days 
previou.^ly. The invention and execution of these scenes (Scliaefcr 
(90) calls it a jiiece of ‘‘cool calculatioik') did credit to his talent, 
hut that was all, as they were not ueces.sary. The vision of Alex¬ 
ander in a dream was necessary to Biimene.'! (Pint. Eiun. 13\ as he 
could only compass the fitting up of the generals’ ])avihoii in this 
way ; Demosthenes sim]»ly wanted to carry out a favourite theatrical 
device in real life ; vTrnKfjLcrL'i had become a secmid nature to him. 
Schaefer (^1.1.) ])asses a very proper verdict on it. 
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3. riiilip’s character. The traditional censure of the king 
from a moral point of view is unfounded, not only intrinsically, 
hut in a special degree if we compare him with his Atlienian 
opponents. Schaefer (Dem. 2, 34 seq.) has collected all the 
material bearing on the subject with his usual care, and it is clear 
that unproved assertions of Demosthenes (r.r/. Be Cor. 65) and 
verdicts of later writers {e.g. Pans. 8, 75), which are merely the 
echo of Demosthenes^ charges, have created the impression that he 
was faithless and cruel (Blass, 2, 85). As regards the latter, as a 
matter of fact he showed more clemency in the treatment of 
vanquished foes than the Greeks often did. The drowning of the 
mercenaries in Thessaly was carried out by order of the Amphic- 
tyones, who would also have treated the Phocians more cruelly 
had not the clement Philip intervened. His reputation for 
l)reaking his word is now so firmly rooted that even the editors of 
Weidmanns Demosthenes (1. 17G) charge him with having done 
it “ time aftf^r time, ’ although it is not proved on one occasion. In 
the affair'^ of Olynthiis it was not he who broke liis word ; see 
chap. xvii. note 2. He never practised treachery against his allies, 
as Athens did against Pydna. Judged by his actions Philijj was a 
humane sovereign, with just that amount of craft winch is neces¬ 
sary for a statesman who wishes to carry out a great p>olicy witli a 
small state. He was a master of “a dilatory policy,’^ the employ¬ 
ment of wliich in 357 and 346 drew on him the moral indignation 
of his Athenian opponents, who were annoyed because he would 
not allow himself to be outwitted by them, and because he did not, 
as politicians of a low stamp do and as they expected of him, caiTy 
out the opposite of his publicly expressed intention, but did that 
and nothing ePe, His genuinely Greek love of fame is pointed 
out by Demosthenes in the year 349 (01. 2, 15, 16). Fur his acts 
of bribery cf. chap, xviii. note 9. That he was a genius as a 
statesman and a first-rate soldier is agreed to by all. Ilis chief 
fault wa- his want of moderation in drinking.—A sign of the 
impartiality Avhicli is beginning to prevail in the verdict on Philip 
may be >een in a jia'^^age of Gutschmid s preface to Kaerst, For- 
schungen z. Oe-^ch. Al. d. Gr. Stuttg. 1887, p. iii,, which is repeated 
in similar terms in his history of Hun (see below chap, xx.) He 
there a>ks : ‘‘ IVhetlier Alexander may not perhaps have neglected 
the mission clearly prescribed fur his peoj)le by the previous course 
of history, viz. of uniting Greece under Macedonian rule, and 
whether, instead of continuing the work which his father’s clear¬ 
headed, stea<lfa-t and st.df-sufiicing statesmanship had w^ell-nigh 
finislie<l, he may not have taken a singularly able people out of 
their natural groove and dragged them into difficult enterprises.” 
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This view of the defunct scholar as to the mission of the two 
Macedonian kings is certainly in our opinion due to a misappre¬ 
hension of the position of atfairs. In the first place no individual 
could, in our judgment, have united the Greeks more than they 
were united at that time, and least of all a Macedonian king ; in 
the second place it is clearly established that Philip regarded his 
w’ork in Greece as completed, and was preparing to do wliat Alex¬ 
ander afterwards did ; in tlie third place it is not clear huw Alex¬ 
ander and the Macedonians as promoters of the unity of Greece 
could liave spent their time except in fighting the parties who were 
to be united and who had no desire to be so. The truth seems 
to be that Alexander did the one thing which might possibly have 
led to the goal, cf. Isocr. Paneg. 173.—But Gutschmid's views 
are very remarkable because they show how far scholars of repute 
have advanced beyond the dogma that Philip was the temptm’ wdio 
seduced the innocent Greeks and plunged them into destruction. 


The rest of this volume will be occupied with the history of 
Alexander, without which the history of Greece would be quite 
incomplete. It forms a necessary part of that liistory, because 
Alexanders achievements constitute the fulfilment of tlie wishes 
of many able Greeks. True, Alexander begins a new epoch, 
but he also closes an old one, and we cannot confine him to 
that which he begins. Droysen too originally viewed the history 
of Alexander as an independent section of Greek history. Full 
justice can only be done to Alexander and Greece when we 
emphasize the fact that his career was the solution of one of the 
two problems incumbent on the Greeks, that which related to their 
prestige abroad. The historian who has recorded the expedition 
of Xerxes may, nay lie must relate that of Alexander as well ; 
otherwise the drama is left without its fifth act. Arrian is to a 
certain extent the complement of Herodotus. This volume began 
with the enterprise of the Ten Thousand ; it closes witli that of 
Alexander, who carried out what the Ten Thousand failed to 
accom])lish. Between the narrators, too, of the two campaigns, we 
observe the same connection. Xenophon was the prototype of 
Arrian. But mx must go a step farther. In Alexanders cam¬ 
paign it was not merely a question of the contrast betwoiui the Ihist 
and the AVest cmjihasi/ed by Herodotus. The security of a flection 
of the Greek world was at stake. From the very uiit^'et (as I havt* 
endeavoured, in agreement with F. Curtins, to establisli in this 
VOL. nr u 
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work, vol. i. p. 24, and pp. 74, 75, and as a learned traveller, Count 
K. Lanekoronski, ai-gues in the supplement to the Allgem. Zeitung, 
lull April 1890) part of Asia Minor was Greek territory, and in 
the course of centuries this Asiatic Greece had not grown smaller 
but had continually increased. These Greeks of Asia Minor, on 
whom the Athenian and Theban friends of liberty were in a fair 
way to inflict serious injury, were rescued and led to unhoped-for 
greatness by Alexander in his pursuit of his father’s plans. It is 
true that his opponents say that Alexander was not a Greek, and 
that therefore Greek history ends with the battle of Chaeronea. 
Cut this is a mistake, as the following chapters will show. 



CHAPTER XX 

ALEXANDER UP TO THE EXPEDITION INTO ASIA 

Alexander was twenty years of age when he ascended the 
throne. He had brilliant natural gifts, and his father had 
him instructed by Aristotle, the most learned man in Greece, 
in all branches of knowledge, for a time in the solitude 
of a small place named Mieza, so that the youth could devote 
himself solely to his education undisturbed by the dissolute 
life of the court. At the same time bodily exercises, which 
were quite as necessary for a Macedonian as for a Greek, and 
were only practised in a somewhat different way, were not 
neglected, and the story of the taming of Bucephalus shows 
that in these matters too he possessed uncommon skill and 
energy. He was oiien in character, very susceptible to and 
capable of friendship, of an extremely trusting disposition, in 
contrast to the tendency of the age, which regarded suspicion as 
the most important quality of a good statesman. In all things 
he aimed at the highest, he shrank from no exertion, was 
liable to outbreaks of passion, but a})le to control them, and 
candid enough to exjDi’ess his regret when he saw that he had 
been too hasty. His exterior was attractive ; his hair, which 
rose above the middle of his forehead and fell down at the 
side, recalled the statue of Zeus; he carried his head some¬ 
what inclined towards the left side.^ 

The task which awaited Alexander was a very difficult 
one. The l\racedonian kingdom was powerful, but its power 
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was not assured ; enemies were on the watch in every quarter. 
The Illyrians and Thracians were only waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to attack it; most of the Greeks wanted to shake off 
the yoke of the northern kingdom; Persia had long been 
anxious about its growth, and some even believed that it 
had instigated the murder of Philip. Lastly, not even the 
IMacedonians were all united, either as regards ready recog¬ 
nition of Alexander’s rights, or in approval of the vigorous 
policy which Philip had exhibited and which Alexander 
wished to continue. Had Alexander been ready to listen to 
advice, he would have achieved nothing of importance. But 
he followed only his own impulses, and they urged him to 
attempt the greatest difficulties. 

His reign began with severity, even v itli cruelty. Hero- 
menes and Arrhabaeus were put to death. This was in the 
interest of the State; but the murder of the little daughter 
of Cleopatra, Philip’s widow, in the very arms of her mother, 
exceeded all bounds, and was due to the rage of Olympias. 
Other relatives, who might have set up as pretenders, were 
also put to death. In the autumn of 336 Alexander marched 
into Greece. In this quarter Athens was again the centre 
for any operations that might be undertaken. Demosthenes 
took charge of the fortification works, and became also 
president of the Theoricon.“ Before his term of office had 
expired a certain Ctesiphon brought forward a motion that 
he should receive a wreath at the great Dionysia for his ad¬ 
mirable administration of the office. But as he had not yet 
rendered an account of his stewardship, the bestowal of the 
wreath was unlawful, and Aeschines accused Ctesi])hon of 
violating the law. The result was that Demosthenes did not 
receive the wreath, and the famous proceedings afterwards 
ensued, to which we shall refer presently. 

Alexander speedily reached Thermopylae, and was con¬ 
firmed by the Amphictyones in the chief command against 
Per.sia. Thereupon Athens despatched an embassy (in wliich 
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Demosthenes,although selectedfor it, did not join forintelligiblc 
motives) to present excuses to the young king for not having 
already offered him the command.^ In this way the Athe¬ 
nians endeavoured to repair the mistake they had made at the 
death of Philip, they having held a thanksgiving festival and 
decreed a wreath to the murderer Pausanias on the motion of 
Demosthenes, although they had only just passed a resolution 
that any one making an attempt on the life of Idiili]) and then 
lleeing to Athens should be giv^en up to justice. Alexander 
overlooked all this. At Corinth the old resolutions in favour 
of Philip were confirmed by the Greeks, with the exception 
of the Spartans, who even now preserved their dignity. On 
the homeward journey the king constrained the Pytliia, who 
was not in the habit of giving oracles on that particular day, 
to exclaim ; “My son, thou art invincible.” ^ 

But before Alexander marched to Asia, he wished to make 
the peoples of the north feel his power. In 335 he went 
over the river Nestus into the Haemus range (the Balkans), 
in crossing which he had an engagement with the Thracians. 
They defended themselves by pushing carriages down the 
narrow gorges through which the Macedonians had to pass, 
but Alexander made his soldiers construct a roof of shields 
over which the carriages rolled without doing any harm. 
Neither the generals nor the armies of the Greek cities Avere 
accustomed to perform feats of this kind. The Macedonian 
army combined the discipline of mercenaries Avith the deAmtion 
of subjects to a revered sovereign, and was thus far superior 
in military capacity to any army with Avhich it might come 
in conflict. Alexander next crossed the Danube in face of 
the enemy Avithout losing a single man : by this means he 
shoAved A\diat he and his people were capable of doing in the 
AA^ay of tactics. He noAV retraced his steps; ho had no Avish 
to penetrate farther north. The expedition made a great im¬ 
pression, and before long embassies from various peoples arrived 
to sue for peace. Alexander returned through the territoiy of 
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the Agrianes and Paeonians, and then marched up tiie valley 
of the Erigon to Illyria, -where he fought to obtain possession 
of the city of Pelium, which the Illyrian prince Clitus eventu¬ 
ally burnt to the ground. The king had thus completed his 
task in the north ; his enemies were cowed. 

It -was indeed high time for him to move southwards, for 
Greece was a prey to a dangerous agitation. The enemies of 
Macedonia had now openly communicated with Persia, where 
Darius Codomannus had been on the throne since 336 or 335. 
Darius, who was an honest man, of moderate capacity and 
about forty-five years of age, had been instigated by the 
Greeks who had gone over to Persia to support the mal¬ 
contents in Greece and thus protect his own empire, which 
was already being attacked by the Macedonian generals who 
had crossed over into Asia. The Greek Memnon opposed them 
with some measure of success, and actually took Ephesus with 
the assistance of some of the inhabitants. But the Persians 
would be in a worse plight if Alexander came to Persia him¬ 
self, and to prevent this and to keep Alexander in Europe, 
Darius supported the Greeks with money. The Spartans 
took it without any concealment; they of course were not 
allies of Macedonia. Athens had to proceed with greater 
caution, and left it to Demosthenes, who was supposed to 
have a special aptitude for money transactions, to make a suit¬ 
able distribution of the funds coming from Sardis in the 
interests of the Perso-Greek entente against Macedonia. A 
grt‘at tleal of this money went to Thebes. When, therefore, 
a report was spread in Greece that Alexander had met his 
death in the north, some The])an fugitives thought that the 
hour for revolt had come. They returned to Thebes, slew two 
Macedonian officers, v^hom they found at night in the lower 
city, and by means of the assertion that Alexander was dead 
induced their fellow-citizens to proclaim their independence 
and even to elect Boeotarchs, a token of the claim to suzerainty 
over the whole of Boeotia. The Macedonian garrison in the 
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Cadmea did not withdraw as the Spartans had once done; but 
the Thebans 'were not discouraged by this. To the south the 
Cadmea was bounded by open country. Here the Thebans 
built a double row of stockades, by which they isolated the 
Macedonians in the Cadmea. They received much approba¬ 
tion in Gireece but no assistance. The Arcadians advanced to 
the Isthmus, but no farther; Demosthenes sent arms ])Ut no 
trooj^s. This was the position of affairs \vhen Alexander 
appeared in Bocotia, so suddenly that when he had reacluMl 
the Copaic Lake people in Thebes were not aware that he 
had passed Thermopylae, When it was said that King 
Alexander was on the spot with an army, tlie reply was: 
Yes, Alexander, but the son of Aeropus, the Lynccstian. 
Alexander now hoped Thebes would submit, in which case he 
would have treated her leniently.^ But hatred of Macedonia 
prevailed. To the demand for surrender the Thebans replied 
from tbeir vralls that whoever would join them and the 
Persians in delivering Greece might enter Thebes. In 
spite of this Thebes would have surrendered had tlie siege 
lasted longer j but the city was taken by storm on the third 
day. Macedonian divisions carried the first row of palisades, 
and after a short struggle the second as well, and on their 
being repulsed by the Thebans, Alexander intervened in 
person, drove the Thebans out of their advance-works between 
the two palisades and forced his way into the city. The 
garrison of the Cadmea also flung itself upon the Thebans. 
The Macedonian onset was so fierce that a number of Theban 
cavalry, who were driven from the outwork into the city, fled 
without stopping through the opposite gate into the plain 
and 'were not heard of again. Over 6000 people were killed 
and 30,000 taken prisoners. Alexander allowed the Piiocians, 
the Orchomenians, the Thespians and the Plataeans, who had 
joined him, to decide upon their fate. They condemned 
Thebes to the punishment which slie had meted out to other 
Boeotian cities. The houses were destroyed; only the 
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teini>les and Pindar s house were left standing ; the inhabit¬ 
ants were sold into slavery. There were no wholesale 
executions. 

Those Greeks who had wished to assist Thebes now 
endeavoured to draw a veil over their resolutions. The 
Arcadians condemned their leading statesmen to death. It 
was afterwards asserted that the Arcadian army had not 
advanced beyond the Isthmus, because the grasping De¬ 
mosthenes had not sent the requisite nine or ten talents. 
The other Peloponnesians, always excepting the Spartans, 
showed signs of regret. The Athenians heard of the fall of 
Thebes while they were celebrating the Great Mysteries, in 
the autumn of 335.^ They interrupted the festival, welcomed 
the Theban fugitives, and sent word to Alexander by Dc- 
mades that they were glad that he had returned safely from 
Illyria and had punished Thebes I So at least says Arrian. 
xVlexander demanded the surrender of his chief foes, Demo¬ 
sthenes, Lyciirgus, Charidemus and a few others. The people 
deliberated on the request. Phocion had no objection; he 
declared that he was ready, if the safety of the city were at 
stake, to sacrifice his best friends, and subsequently, as we 
know, he did sacrifice himself for Athens. Demosthenes 
pointed out that it was not advisable for the sheep to deliver 
up the dogs to the wolves. Demades eventually gave the 
most practical advice. He proposed to ask Alexander to 
j>ardon Iiis opponents. The Athenians consented to this, and 
Demadies an<l Phocion promised the king that these men 
should be called to account in Athens and be punished accord¬ 
ing to law. Demosthenes ought to have gone into exile for 
using the 300 talents of Persian money, but the Areopagus, 
which was entrusted with the investigation, took no steps 
whatever. This was a matter of indifference to Alexander: 
he had more important things to attend to, and besides he was 
animated by the same respect for Athens as his father Philip, 
for the city which was the centre of civilization in Greece, 
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tlie public opinion of which decided the fame of 
generals and statesmen. Tliis feeling survived for centuries 
with all who had any claims to culture, and this is why 
Athens for a long period of time received better treatment 
than any other city."^ 


NOTES 

The authorities fur the Iihturv of Alexander liave bueii tli^i-ii-.'^ed 
by the following writers : Sainte-Croix, Flxanien cuiitiut* dt s 
anc. lustoriens d’AIex. le Giand, Paris, 1804 ; Geier, Go Ah x. 
reriuii scriptor., Hal. 1835 ; Geier, Scr. hist. AL iVl. aetate sup]>ares 
ill., Lips. 1844 ; Droysen, Hell en is mins, 1, 2, and conclusion ; A. 
Sclioene, Analekta, Lips. 1870, and also notices of this work by A. 
Schaefer in N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1870 ; Laudien, Ueber die Quellen 
z, Gesch. Alex. d. Gr., Leipz. 1874 ; Vogel, tleber die Quellen 
Plutarchs in der Biogr. Alex.^s, Colin. 1877 ; Koehler, Quellcn- 
kritik z. Gesch. Alex. d. Gr. in Diodor, Curtins und Justin, Leipz. 
1879 ; Miller, Die Alexandergeschichte nach Strabo, VTirzb. 1 882 ; 
Cron, De Trogi Pomp, apud antiquos auctoritate, Strassb. 1882 ; 
Frankel, Die Quellen der Alexanderdiistoriker, Eerl. 1883 ; Kaerst, 
Forschungen z. Gesch. Al. d. Gr., Stuttg. 1887 ; in a suniniary 
way by Gutschniid in his Gesch. Irans von Al. d. Gr. bis z. 
Untergange der Arsaciden, Tub. 1888, p. 73.—The accounts of 
Alexander may be divided into two categories. Arrian the Nico- 
median, a high official under the Emperor Hadrian, obtained his 
materials chiefly from Macedonian sources, consequently from 
official or semi-official records, particularly from the works of King 
Ptolemy and of Aristobulus of Cassandria ; his nickname veos 
characterizes his style. It is impossible to distinguish 
the Ptoleniaean and Aristobulian elements in Arrian ; he probably 
took Ptolemy as his authority for military matters and Aristobulus 
for the rest. Aristobulus, however, used Persian documents 
cat)tured after the battle of Gaugaraela, Arr. 3, 11, 3. Plutarch in 
his biography, which as usual shows a preference for the personal 
character of the subject, ajipears to have made use of Aristobulus, 
Onesicritus, the Kvp€pvyrr)s of the vessel on board of which Alex¬ 
ander sailed, and Clitarchus, whom we shall mention immediately ; 
indirectly much of his material is taken from tlje Peripatetic 
Satyrus. Clitarchus, for whom cf. Buhl, ATrinisrhte Pemerk- 
ungen, N. Jahrb. f. Phil., vol. 137, wrote for a Greek public, 
wliich liked an attractive narrative; most scholars hold tliat 
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extracts from liim are preserved in Diod. 17, Init Erocker, Modernc 
Qiicllenfortclier, Irmsbr. 1882, raises some noteworthy objections 
to this view. Diodorus contains much that is useful, even with 
regard to important facts, e.g. in c. 17. Clitarchus’ account is 
to be found also in Curtius Rufus and in Justinus, supplemented 
by consideration of the authorities of the first category. The 
first category is mostly practical, the second more rhetorical. This 
supplies a standard for the use of both. If we take the first as a 
groundwork, the second may be added by way of supplement-— 
The position of Callisthenes, who set up as a flatterer of Alex¬ 
ander as long as the latter humoured his amour-propre^ is uncer¬ 
tain; V, infra chap. xxv. ; cf. Kaerst, p. 78, also Kiese, Ind. Lect 
Marb. 1880.—Alexander made it possible to record his exploits 
with accuracy by arranging for official notes; cf. Droysen, 1.1. 
To this class belong the records of the so-called Rernalistne or 
quarter - masters, the /?acr/Aetoq kept by Eumene^ 

on the model of the Persian Court journal, as also Nearchus' 
diary of his TnfpaTrXovc. The historical work composed hy Chares, 
Alexander’s ^IcrayyeXevs (chamberlain), was evidently buxsed on per¬ 
sonal experience. The works of Onesicritus and of Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus (l\ infra, chap, xxv.) did not enjoy a reputation for 
tru>tworthiness. The fabulous accounts of Alexander were col¬ 
lected in the pseiido-Callisthenes and in Julius Valerius. — Cf. 
Schaefer’s Quellenkunde, 1, 65-76 ; 2, 79, 138, and also the article 
by Kaerst in Pauly-VTssowa, I, 1412-1434, and Xiese’s work 
quoted below, I, pp. 3-19. For the fragments of historians of 
Alexander see the Didot edition of Arrian by C. Muller. Julius 
Valerius has been edited by B. Kuhler, Leipz. 1888, 

Of modern writers two exhaustive works are of S 2 )ecial importance: 
J.C.Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismiis,Bd. 1, Gotha, 1877(2n(l edition 
of hi& Ge'^ch. des Alex. d. Gr.), and Grote, vol. x. Lond. 1888. There 
are also many admirable remarks in Droysen’s Gesch. der Diadochen 
und Ejiigonen. Droysen and Grote take opposite points of view ; 
Droysen is well disposed towards Alexander, Grote dislikes him. 
But the former seldom gives way to his feelings, the latter often 
does xSo. In Grote’s eyes Alexander is great only as a general ; he 
tries to argue away all his other striking qualities by the aid of 
inferior authorities and a skilful use of dialectic. The following 
are worthy of notice : Spiegel, Iranische Alterthumskunde, Bd. 2, 
and as a short summary the article Alexander in Pauly’s R. E. 1, 
2nd ed., written by Krafft and Herzberg, with an appendix on the 
ancient works of sculpture relating to Alexander by H. Brunn ; 
aPo the above-quoted article in Pauly-Vlssowa and B. Xiese’s 
Geschichte der griechischen und inakcdoiiischen Staaten seit der 
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Solilaclit bei Cliaironeiaj I. Tlieil, Gesoliichte Alexanders des Grossen 
und seiner Nachfolger xmd der Westhellenen bis zum Jahre 281, 
Gotlia, 1893, a work which determines all tlie facts with great 
accuracy and takes the latest researches of specialists into con¬ 
sideration. In the chapters on Alexander I have allowed the 
narrative vein to predominate. The subject required it, and the 
nature of the authorities made it possible here. The course of 
events, as far as our brief account can deal with them, is more 
clearly established for the hi>tory of Alexander than for any other 
section of Greek history, with the exception of the periods n.irrated 
by Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon ; hence we may use the 
‘ new Xenophon ’ very much as tlie old one. 

1. I shall deal with Alexander’s character in chap, xxvii. Infor¬ 
mation as to liis external appearance is given by the works of art 
discussed by Brunn ; cf. also Koepp, Alexanderbiklnisse, Berliner 
Winckelmannsprogramm, 1893.—Alexander was born in 356 on 
the 6th of Hecatombaeon (Pint. Al. 3), apparently at the time of 
the burning of the temple of Ephesus, Aristotle was liis tutor 
from 01. 109, 2 = 343 B.c. 

2. Demosthenes was now president of the OeoipiKoVj which before 
the battle of Chaeronea had been devoted by liim in conformity 
with the law (i\ svpm p. 224) to the crTparLioTiKov (Philoch. 135), 
but now of course was applied to the festivals. Attains had entered 
into communication with Athens, DioJ. 17, 6. He was put to 
death by Alexander’s orilcrs. 

3. The Athenians apologized for not having already olfered the 
yyepLovta to Alexander, Diod. 17, 2. Resolution against possible 
murderers of Philip, Diod. 16, 92. Behaviour of Demosthenes and 
Phocion, Pint. Dem. 22 ; Phoc. 16 ; Aesch. Ctes. 77. For the 
honours granted by the Athenians to Alexander, see Arrian, 1, 1, 3. 

4. If Alexander made the Pytliia say to him di'iK7]ros d w 
Tral (Pint. Al. 14), it was useful to him, because he always 
remained victorious. When she said to Philomelas on e^^crriv 
avnp TTpamiv d fdovXeTai (Diod. 16, 27), it was useless to him, 
because he was defeated. In his expedition to the north Alex¬ 
ander probably crossed the Schipka Pass, reached the Danube at 
Sdistria, and then marched into Thessaly by the pass of Metzowo 
(Kaerst, 1.1. 1414). 

5. The topography of Tliehes is now settled by E. Fabricius. 
Tiiehen, Freib. i. Br. 1890. He refers on p. 18 to the storming of it 
by Alexander. This gives rise once m(»re to conqdaint^ of llie ci-uelty 
of the Macedonians. But the Thebans were killed during the 
assault, and even in the nineteenth century the iidnibitants of 
cities have Jiot always been spared in similar cases. Grotc (IX, 
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543, Loitel. 1888) and Schaefer (Dem. 3, 131) are therefore wrung. 
Afterwards Alexander was invariably friendly towards Theban.^. 
There is a nemesis in the fact that the city which brought the 
Macedonians into Greece suffered most at their hands. 

G. Scliaefer (Dem. 3, 135) passes a just verdict on the conduct 
of Athens when Thebes was in distress. Athens would not take 
the field when Thebes needed help, and when Thebes had fallen, 
she begged “for mercy” (Sch. Dem. 3, 142).—Schaefer (Dem. 3, 
145 seq^.) has extenuated Demosthenes’ acceptance of Persian sub¬ 
sidies at some length. It is true that a citizen may be excused for 
taking money from the enemies of his state to use it against that 
state’s ally, in whose army his own fellow-citizems are serving—if 
this object is a very lofty one. But that cannot be absolutely 
asserted in this particular case. Even Grote (IX, 518) secs evidence 
of “ degra<lation ” of the Greeks in the fact that they had only two 
foreign potentates to choose between, and that they selected tlie 
one “ whose headship could hardfy be more than nominal.” Thi^ 
a'^sumption, however, is not correct. Not Darius him?elf, but 
men of tlte stamp of Mentor and Memnnn, who served any one 
indiscriminately for money, would liave become tyrants of the 
Greek cities, if the hoj^es of the friends of Persia in Greece had 
been fulfilled. The gangs at Taenaruni would liave controlled 
Hellas, Alexander’s victory over Persia at all events put the free- 
tlom of Greece in no worse plight than before, and greatly increased 
her fame. Demosthenes injured himself more than any one eLse 
by his useless dealings with Persian money at the time of Thebes’ 
<listress. After this his fellow-citizens became more strict with 
liirn in money matters, and when at last he made away with funds 
entrusted to him, no one came forward in his defence and he was 
condemned ; see chap. xxvi.—Athenian embassy to Alexander 
after tlie capture of Thebes, Arrian, 1, 10, 3 ; cf. Sch. Dem. 3, 137 
serp Demosthenes’ reference to the wolves and the dogs, Pint. 
Dtun. 23.—Charidemus went to Asia, and on telling Darius on one 
occauon tlie truth about the Persian troops was forthwith made 
over to tlie executioner hy the king, Diod. 17, 30. 

7. The Pancgyncus of Isocrates had enormous influence on 
Philip, Alexander and the most cultivated of their successors; it 
may be regarded as the expression of the sentiments of the majority 
of cultivated men in anticpiity ; it is a counterpart to the famous 
speech of Pericles in Thucydides. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE PERSIAN EBIPIRK—THE THREE GROUPS OF THE EASTERN 
GREEK WORLD 

The empire, the conquest of which Alexander undertook, was 
at least fifty times as large as his own, and must have num¬ 
bered twenty times as many inhabitants,^ It extended from 
the Hellespont to the Punjab, from Lake Aral to the cataracts 
of the Nile. It comprised mountain ranges and valleys, 
deserts and inland seas, fertile corn-land and fragrant Alpine 
pastures, zones of Arctic cold and tropical heat, men of all 
kinds of civilization and of every colour, language, and religion. 
The only tie which held these countries and people together 
was the will of the king ; his word was law. If he were wise 
he took care to spare the susceptibilities of his subjects, 
otherwise he had to be prepared for occasional insurrections. 
Revolts of this kind frequently occurred ; perhaps there was 
always some province or other in rebellion, but that did little 
harm to the empire, for there was no internal bond between 
the separate provinces ; if one province revolted, that did not 
concern the others, and even within the confines of the 
various provinces the internal connection was, with a few 
exceptions, of a slight description. If a revolt was successful 
in one province, the worst consequence vais that it paid no 
taxes for some years, and the royal treasury alone snUered 
from this, if it could be called sutlering, for the king vas 
always hoarding money wliich he scaivelj- lued, Ihcn the 
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provinces ’which provided men for the wars, could not plead 
this as an exemption from payment for those wars. Only the 
Greek mercenaries employed by the Persians in the fourth 
century cost money, but not much compared with the 
exactions of the king. Two circumstances further specially 
contributed to the preservation of the huge unwieldy mass of 
the Persian empire. Firstly, no national dynasties appear to 
have strongly asserted themselves in any important province, 
except Egypt. Most of them had evidently been extirpated, 
and so the Orientals, who were accustomed to despot¬ 
ism, were just as satisfied with the Achaemenidae as 
with any other ruling house; for these sovereigns were 
not more cruel than was usual in Asia. Besides this there 
was an aristocracy in Persia, which under certain circum¬ 
stances could act as a check on any excessive absolutism 
of its rulers. The second factor which kept the empire 
together was the practical indiftcrence of the government to 
everything which did not relate to taxation or military 
service. The Achaemenidae allowed every tribe to practise 
the religion and customs which suited them ; an exception 
had been made only in the case of Egypt, to the disadvantage 
of the Persians. And as not very much money and very few 
soldiers were comparatively speaking demanded, a Persian 
subject was not so badly off. The various tribes mostly had an 
easy life ; comparative peace prevailed over an enormous area; 
and private ])crsons could go about their business without 
danger. Although, therefore, it was mainly the natural law 
of inertia which held the empire together, yet some of the 
elements which aided its ri>se must have been still existent, 
otherwise it would have fallen to pieces of its own accord. It 
had been founded by the vigour and wisdom of two men, 
Cyrus and Darius. But a more general and more lasting ideal 
principle had also contributed to the result. The Persians 
were on a higher level than other Oriental ijeoples. Their 
religion was one of the most sublime on tiie face of the earth. 
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A peoi)le which cherished this faith, and was at the same time 
brave, still retained, even if the purity of their religion and 
their courage gradually declined, an intellectual superiority over 
all the other races. The individual Persian in his great empire 
was something like the Spartiate in a section of the Greek 
world. True, in religion the contrast between the Semite 
and the Persian had to be reckoned with, and it might have 
been supposed that the ancient Semitic civilization would have 
stood in the way of the Aryan. But when the Persians 
obtained 2 ^ 0 wer, the religion of Babjdon, the most widely 
diffused of the Semitic religions, had already outlived its 
strength, and besides Cyrus had been shrewd enough to sj)eak 
with respect of the Babylonian gods. And as there was no 
country with natural means of defence in which the worshijv 
pers of Bel could have made a stand, the religious contrast 
between Babylonians and Aryans was not invested with 
[political significance. Instead of this, the Babylonian civiliza¬ 
tion was assimilated as a learned element by the general 
civilization of the East. Of the other Semitic peoples, the 
Jews were not prominent at that time, while the most active of 
all, the Phoenicians, utilized the Persian empire for their com¬ 
mercial aims; the emiure was of value to them and they 
were not less useful to it. Without the Phoenicians many 
provinces would have been lost long l)efore. 

The Persian rule was in real jeopardy only in places where 
natural conditions and civilization combined to give strength to 
the separatist tendencies of the provinces, and this, so far as we 
know, was chiefly the case in the West, in Asia Minor and in 
Egypt. The latter had the advantage of j^ossessing an entire!}’ 
distinct civilization and at the same time a territory which 
could be easily isolated. Hence it was not difficult to j^er- 
suade the Egyptian people to unanimous action, and the 
defence of the country even against large armies was not an 
irapossil>ility. In Asia Minor, Persian supremacy was cn- 
<langi*red for a somewhat different reason. The country was 
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certainly not as a whole cut off from the empire; but it con¬ 
tained mountain districts, which could be defended separately, 
and the proximity of Greece imparted to the inhabitants an 
intellectual activity which made an existence such as was led 
by a Babylonian or an Arachosian impossible in the long-run. 
A Greek was by nature a more restless being than an Oriental; 
and even if he did not attempt to embarrass the Persian govern¬ 
ment, yet his whole demeanour showed what was meant by 
having a personal opinion, which in Persia was only permitted 
to the king. And this was the vital defect of the empire. 
Even the intrinsic superiority of the Persian religion was not 
of much use to the Persians, because they ruled as despots. 
Selfishness supplied with every means of indulgence made the 
Achaemenidae a ruling house differing little from other despotic 
families of ancient and modern times. Violence and intrigue 
were rife in the Persian court, as in the courts of all countries 
in which the free expression of opinion is unknown. A 
violent end was the rule for sovereigns and princes in Persia. 
PlutarclEs biograijhy of Artaxerxes shows how thoroughly 
rotten the state of things was in the ruling family. But the 
complete overthrow of an empire of this kind held together 
by force, was no easy matter, so long as the same dynasty 
existed ; it required a powerful attack from without. This 
was supplied by Alexander. 

For eighty years the Persian empire had been tending 
towards dissolution in the western provinces, which were most 
exposed to danger. A beginning was made by Egypt, which 
revolted under Amyrtaeus soon after 410 and maintained its 
independence for some sixty years. Of Egyptian kings of this 
periotl, Amyrtaeus was followed by Psammetichus; next came 
Achoris (400-387) and after him Xectanebus (387-3G9). The 
revolt of the Cypriote Evagoras from Persia made it easier 
for the Egyptians to preserve their inde])endence. When 
Cyprus submitted once more, in 3S3, the Persians were able 
to attack Egypt with a larger force, wliereupoTi the latter 
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appealed for aid to the Greeks.^ This resulted in Chabrias 
being sent to Egypt, but Athens was obliged to recall him, 
and soon afterwards placed the famous Iphicrates at the dis¬ 
posal of Per!>ia against Egypt. Yet the large army led by 
Pharnabazus, in which l 2 )hicrates held a high command, 
accomplished nothing because the satrap did not allow the 
Athenian a free hand, and the latter returned home, in 
apprehension of his life. Tiniotheus, too, who after narrowly 
escaping condemnation at Athens (373) had assisted the 
satrap Ariobarzanes against the king (3G7) and in 305 had 
acquired Samos for the Athenians, but then entered the 
service of Persia, achieved no successes against Egj’pt. In 
Asia Minor also in the first half of the fifth century revolts of 
satraps, of Greek cities, and of semi-Greek tyrants, were the 
order of the day. Thus Orontes in Mysia, Mausolus in Caria, 
Ariobarzanes in Phrygia acquired fame as semi-independent 
rulers. The Persians generally got the better of men of this 
stamp by stratagem. This is shown by the story of Da tames, 
who at first rendered good service to the king, then revolted 
and at last only succumbed to a trap laid for him by a Persian.^ 
Persia seemed to be powerless in the open field. In 361 
this state of things emboldened Tachus, king of Egypt, who 
took Chabrias and Agesilaus into his service, to make an 
attack on Persia. But the attemj^t failed, as Egypt revolted 
from him, and chose Nectanebos 11. as king. Agesilaus 
saved the latter’s throne. The Spartan king wanted to retuim 
home in 360, but died on the journey.^ 

The western provinces were thus as good as lost to the 
Persian empire, and its own existence seemed in jeopardy. 
But it was preserved for another quarter of a century by 
a monarch of great energy, Artaxerxes III., Ochus, who 
came to the throne in 358, after a comprehensive massacre 
of the members of his family who had better claims than 
himself. At first he had great difficulties to encounter. 
The Phrygian satrap Artabazus, successor of Ariobarzanes 
VOL. HI X 
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and perhaps son of the famous Pharnabazus, closely con¬ 
nected with Greece by his relationship to the Ehodian brothers, 
IMentor and Meranon, soon rebelled and was supported by 
the Athenian Chares and the Theban Pammenes, When 
defeated he fled with Memnon to Macedonia, but was received 
into favour again on the intercession of Mentor, who had 
rendered important services to the Persian king. On the 
whole, however, the state of things in Asia Minor gave the 
king less anxiety than that in Syria and Egypt. In Asia 
Minor the Greek element was important and could as a rule 
be secured by money and the prospect of influence.^ The 
king even became so powerful there that about the year 354 
it was believed in Greece that he would make an attack on 
that country, an impression which, as we have seen, induced 
Demosthenes to deliver his speech about the Symmoriac. 
Farther south things looked more critical for Persia. Cyprus 
rose once more, and on this occasion even the Sidonians 
revolted. But Ochus led a large army against them, in which 
there were 10,000 Greek mercenaries, among them 1000 
Thebans under Lacrates and 3000 Argives under Nicostratus. 
Thereupon Tennes, the king of Sidon, lost heart and concerted 
treachery ^yith Mentor, the leader of the mercenaries sent to 
his aid by Egypt. They admitted the Persians into the city. 
The Sidonians, to avoid falling into the hands of the Persians, 
set fire to their houses and threw themselves into the flames. 
Ochus put Tennes to death, as he had no further use for him, 
but gave Mentor, who was an able man, a command in his army. 
Cyprus was conquered by the satrap Idrieus of Caria, -with 
the aid of the Athenian Phocion and a certain Evagoras. 
Ochus now turned his forces against Egypt. Nectanebos at 
first attempted to defend the line of the Nile at Pelusium; then 
he withdrew to Memphis, and finally fled to Ethiopia. On 
this occasion the Egyptians fared even worse than under 
Cambyses. To show them how much he despised everything 
Egyptian, Ochus and his courtiers drowned the sacred Apis 
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bull, aii<l as the Egyptians called him an ass—the animal most 
abominated by them—he declared the ass to be the sacred 
animal of the country. The conquest of Egypt took place 
between 350 and 340. 

The interference of the Persians in their affairs, apprehended 
by the Greeks, did not come to much. In 350 Thebes received 
money from Persia, and Perinthus was certainly saved by 
Persian help. But soon afterwards the career of Ochus came 
to a close. He was assassinated in 338 at the instigation of 
his minister Bagoas, who first placed the son of Ochus, Arses, 
on the throne. Then Bagoas murdered him and his family 
as well, and made a distant relative of the reigning house, 
Darius, also called Codomannus, king (335). It was in this 
way that the monarch, who was to be overthrown by Alex¬ 
ander, came to the throne of Persia.^ 

In 335, as a result of Ochus’ energy, the Persian empire 
was to outward appearances in a fairly flourishing condition. 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and Cyprus were reduced to submission; 
in western Asia Minor, too, first Alentor and then Memnon 
restored Persian prestige. Mentor disposed of Hermeias, the 
tyrant of Atarneus and a friend of Aristotle, by treachery. 
But the reaction set in under Philip, who despatched Parmenio 
with a small army to Asia. After Philip’s assassination, how¬ 
ever, Parmenio returned to Europe, and Memnon reconquered 
everything which the Macedonians had taken in Asia, except 
the city of Abydos. But the possession of this spot was of 
the highest importance, for the Macedonians could now land 
in Asia at any moment without diflSculty from Sestos. 

Thus a struggle was impending between two powei’s 
which represented two totixlly different principles. On the 
one side is a despotism, which holds together enormous tracts 
of territory for purely selfish purposes; on the other side a 
king, but a military king, who is bound to distinguish himself 
personally if he wishes to command respect, who is not always 
blindly obeyed by his officers and men, a sovereign who has 
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the same authority as the Germanic kings at the time of the 
migration of peoples, and who can put to death iiisuhordinate 
officers, but cannot oppose the wishes of the whole army. On 
the one side we see degeneracy in the ruling family and a 
dependence on mercenaries, on the other intrepid personal 
courage, desire for booty, but booty taken at the point of the 
spear. And Alexander possesses another great advantage 
apart from his personal capacity; he is not merely king of 
the Macedonians, but also the representative of the Greek 
element, of a loftier, purely human civilization. He feels 
that he is so and recognizes it as his justification for this 
war. And though a genuine Macedonian king he is also a 
genuine Greek. He might be described as Herodotus describes 
his ancestor and namesake, the king at the time of Darius 
and Xerxes, as a Hellene and king of the Macedonians. 

The position of the Persian empire when it was attacked 
by Alexander had some resemblance to that of the Roman 
empire when it was overnni by the Germans. Both empires 
held together merely by the law of inertia: in both their 
strength lay not in their native elements, but in mercenaries 
taken from the very people which threatened the safety of the 
empire. Just as Germans served the Roman empire as 
soldiers and generals, and the Romans had no better ones, so 
the Persian kings relied mainly on Greeks, and rightly so, 
for no Persian was a match for Memnon in militar}^ ability, 
and the numerous Greek mercenaries served the king loyally. 
In this way Greece had in a sense become master of Persia 
before the war had actually begun. But the Greek element 
had no consciousness of its importance in Persia. It kept the 
empire going, and was content to receive its pay in return. 

But we can go a step farther. The conflict between 
Alexander and Persia may be treated as a contest between 
Greeks and Greeks. For not only did the Greek mercenaries 
constitute the main strength of the Persian army, but the 
Greek cities of south-western Asia Minor were one of the 
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principal means of defence of the Persian eminre. From 
time immemorial Greek civilization had been so widely 
diffused and so firmly established in Asia Minor, that its 
Greek inhabitants might be called a third of the whole Greek 
world. In south-w^estern Asia Minor there had arisen an 
extensive vassal state, Greek in character but very loosely 
compacted, which as a rule was loyal to Persia and was con¬ 
trolled by the Carian family of Mausolus, who had removed 
his residence from Mylasa to Halicarnassus and from this 
convenient point extended his influence over the neighbouring 
coast-line and islands. On the mainland this state comprised 
the coast from the promontory of Mycale opposite Samos as 
far as Lycia, in the interior the lower valley of the Maeander 
with its southern tributaries, the lower valley of the river 
Indus, and probably the mountain ranges and valleys of Lycia. 
Of the maritime cities and places near the coast, besides the 
Lycian cities, the following belonged to this kingdom : Caunus, 
Physcus, Cnidus, Ceramus, Halicarnassus, lassus, Miletus, 
Myus, Priene; of the cities in the interior : JMylasa, Alabanda 
on the Marsyas, Tralles and Magnesia on the Maeander. 
The Carian sovereigns also influenced not only Ehodes and 
Cos but even Chios. Although these rulers were of semi- 
Greek descent, yet the civilization of all these districts was 
wholly or almost wholly Greek, which appears, as we shall 
see, from the history of art in the fourth century. It is a 
remarkable fact that at this time the Greek cities of southern 
Asia Minor far surpass those of northern Asia Minor in the 
brilliancy of their culture. Only Ephesus, which lies about 
midway, takes a prominent part in the splendour of the south. 

In the third century a change takes place. Then Pergamuni 
comes to the front in a striking way; its rulers do even more 
for civilization than the Carian potentates of the fourth 
century j this is due to the influence of Europe asserting 
itself in this quarter, which is so close to the Hellespont. 
But the Greeks under Carian influence are only a part of the 
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Greek world in Asia, which extended in the north to Sinope 
and Trapezus, in the south to Issus, where Alexander won 
his second victory. 

The grouping of Greek civilization in the fourth century 
differs from that in the fifth. In the last volume (p. 456) 
we distinguished four currents of civilization in eastern and 
central Greece: the Ionic, the Aeolo-Doric, the Thracian and 
the Athenian, In the fourth century, as we pointed out in 
chapter xii., only three of these can be recognized as clearly 
distinguishable : the Ionic, which is most distinctly defined 
in Caria and Ephesus; the Thracian, which spreads over ail 
Macedonia; and the Athenian, which more and more dominates 
Greece pi'oper. The Ionian and the Thracian lose their 
variety, the Athenian alone retains its universality. And, 
strange to say, these three centres of civilization also exhibit 
a special character in domestic and state policy. The Athenian 
is rejmblican, the northern on the whole monarchical, the 
Asiatic, while favourable to city independence, has no aversion 
to Persian suzerainty. The characteristics of the three 
sections of central and eastern Greece are, therefore, as follows. 
The united republics of Greece are animated with lofty ideas 
of liljcrty, but they are not on good terms with one another, 
and are devoid of national inspiration. The Greeks subject to 
Persia are brave, but too polished and destitute of ideal aspira¬ 
tions in j^olitics. The north, Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace, is 
extremely brave, rich in men born to rule, very well led, 
and its leaders represent the national idea. These peculiarities 
of the three groups explain the course of history. The Mace¬ 
donians endeavour to enlist the sympathy of the republican 
Greeks for their national aims, but are not successful. To 
attain that object they have to first conquer Greece, which 
then holds sulkily aloof from the war against Persia. And 
after that they have to subdue the Asiatic Greeks and the 
Greek mercenaries of the Persians into the bargain. When 
this has been done, Persia falls almost of her own accord. Can 
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we wonder then if the monarchical and not the republican 
principle issues from all these changes with fresh strength ? 


NOTES 

Authorities. Diodorus, Bk. IG, where, as we liave seen, Asiatic 
affairs are, apart from chronology, well treated in cc. 40-52.— 
The description of the condition of tlie Persian empire in Plutarch’s 
Life of Artaxerxes is instructive; Hang, Die Quellen Plutarcbs in 
den Lebensbeschreibungen der Uriechen, Tub. 1854, has discussed 
it with knowledge of the subject Ctesias is the pnnci]>al authoiity. 
The stories in the Datames of Cornelius Nepos are cliaracteristic if 
not trustworthy in details ; cf. the edition by Ni])perdey-Lupus, 
Bert 1879. — Of modern works cf. A. Wiedemann, Aegyptische 
Geschichte, Gotha, 1884 ; Noldeke, Aufsatze zur persischen Ge- 
schichte, and especially Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, 
3 vols. Leipz. 1871-1878.—The inquiries into the coinage system 
of Asia Minor are valuable ; I mention the most recent, some 
of which are not much known in Germany : Six, Monnaies des 
Satrapes de Oarie, Num. Chron. Lond. 1877 ; Observ. sur les 
monnaies pheniciennes, Num. Chron. Lond. 1877 ; Eiir Munzkunde 
Pisidiens und angrenzender Lander, Zeitschr. f. Numism. VI, 1878 ; 
Classification des monnaies de Chypre, Rev. Num. Par. 1883 ; Le 
Satrape Mazaios, Num. Chron. Lond. 1884 ; Sinojie, Num. Chron. 
Lond. 1885 ; Monnaies Lyciennes, Rev. Num. Par. 1887; Monnaies 
grecques inedites, Num. Chron. Lond. 1888; Th. Reinach, Trois 
royaumes de TAsie min. Par. 1889 ; Babelon, Les Perses Ache- 
menides, Par. 1893. Iiuhoof-Blumer’s Monnaies grecques, 1883, 
and Mallos, Ann. de Numism., 1883, belong to this branch of the 
subject and are a rich mine of information. 

1. The internal condition of the Persian empire is known to us 
not so much from the accounts of Greek historians as from native 
sources, which indicate the state of affairs in the Achaemenid 
period ;• cf. Spiegel, Eran. Alterth. Bd. 3. According to them we 
find three orders in Iran : (1) the order of priests, whom the 
native authorities call Atliravan, but the Greek Magi, the identity 
of which with the Atliravan is not doubted by Spiegel (3, 539-59G). 
(2) The second order is that of the warriors, to whicli behing the 
Great King, the kings of certain districts (Spiegel, 3, GI3), tlie 
nobles and the officials. The kings, however, were admitted into 
the order of the Magi, and conflicts between tlie s})iritual airl 
secular powers were thereby avoided (3, COG). The King i.> the 
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sRepbcrd of the people; the Achaemenid kings do not call them¬ 
selves gods, although they are of divine origin. From Darius I. 
onwards the Persian kings styled themselves Great Kings and 
Kings of Kings. The Great King rules absolutely ; he keeps as 
luiich as possible aloof from intercourse with his subjects. Yet the 
highest Persian nobles were very near the Great King in point of 
dignity. Many iiohles led a fairly independent life in their strong¬ 
holds (3, 622) ; this state of things is observable in Alexander’s 
time, especially in Bactria and Sogdiana.—Darius I. endeavoured 
to break the power of the lesser kings by the establishment of 
satraps (Khsathrapavan, i.e. protectors of the empire). The 
administration of the empire is discussed by Spiegel, 3, 630 seq. ; 
for the position of the chief minister, cf. infra chap, xxvii.— 
It was the duty of the wealthy Great King to provide public 
buildings and to bestow gifts on the needy. The third class, Avliich 
Comprised shepherds, peasants, artizans and merchants, is discussed 
by Spiegel in 3, 654-670 ; in 671-708 be deals with the private 
life of the Iranians.—There weie but few^ towns in the interior of 
the Persian empire ; the majority of places were Kcojj.at, at the most 
some had a citadel. This is why we find so few names of towns. 
Even the capitals of Persia proper had no name ; Persepolis is 
called in Arrian 3, 18, 10 Uepo-ai, and in 6, 30 ra /iacrfAeta rojv 
llepcrcZv, Hence it was not very difficult for Alexander to conquer 
the interior. The towns did not become more numerous until he 
reached the Indian frontier. Cf. Niese, Gesch. der griech. und 
maked. Staaten, I. 495-497. 

2, AVhether there were one or two princes of the name of 
Evagoras in Salaniis or Cyprus, appears doubtful. In Diod. 15, 4 
(386 B.c.) Evagoras leaves his son Pnytagoras in Salamis and goes 
to Egypt, hut returns, c. 19 (385 b.c.), is murdered by Nicocles, 

15, 46 (374), who becomes king in his stead. But in 16, 42 

(351 B.c.) Evagoras tries to become king again. Diodorus describes 
him as tov ev row cTruno /Se/^acrtAcnKOTa, and no other 

Evagoras lias been mentioned, so that, as some writers have supposed, 
the above notice of his death may be incorrect. Yet according to 

16, 46 (350 B.c.) Pnytagoras retains his position, and Evagoras, 
who returns to Cyprus, is punished. But the famous Evagoras 
began his reign about 410; how is it possible then that he can 
have been invested with d/VA>y? yye/jLOvias /xeiforos (Diod. 10, 46) 
as late as the year 350 ? From Theopompiis, however, we obtain 
quite a dilFerent idea of these matters. Evagoras^ murderer is 
called Tlirasydaeus and had been slave to a certain Kicocreon ; he 
also murder(*(l Evagoras’ son Pnytagoras. Lastly, we see from 
Isocrates letters to Nicocles of Salamis, that Nicocles succeeded 
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Evagoras, from Arrian 2, 20 and 22 that Pnytagoraa was king of 
Salaiuid in 332 B.C., and from Pint. Alex. 29 that Nicocreon was 
ruling there in 331. It is evident from this that we (l) must 
disregard Diodorus’ account of the murder of Evagoras by Nicocles 
as wrong ; (2) assume that Nicocles, Evagoras’ successor, was his 
son ; (3) may believe that the Pnytagoras mentioned in Diod. 
10, 40 in 350 b.c. is the same who was still reigning iu 332 ; 
(4) must admit that we know nothing of the Evagoras mentioned 
in Diod. 10 , 42, 46, that we also do not know when the Pnytagoras 
who was reigning in 351 began his reign, and finally express 
astonishment at the confusion of names and events. For, according 
to Theopompus, Thrasydaeus murders Evagoras and his son Pny¬ 
tagoras to avenge Nicocreon, and yet in 331 a Nicocreon is a 
successor of a Pnytagoras, and perhaps his son. Now as Nicocles 
was certainly the son of Evagoras, we may conjecture all the more 
plausibly on account of tbe syllable ^Nico’ that Nicocreon also 
belonged to the same family, the members of which, in spite of 
the philhellenism of some, seem to have wreaked their rage on 
each other in a truly Asiatic fashion. Nicocles too met with a 
violent end (Ath. 12, 531), and before the year 354, in which 
Isocr. Antid. 67 describes him as having reigned for some time. 
The succession of the rulers of Salamis, as arranged with regard 
to their coins, is briefly summarised by Head, H. N. 624 seq. 
Here Evagoras 11. is conjecturally placed in the years 368-51. I 
have gone into this matter in some detail because it is characteristic 
both of the men of that age and also of the trustworthiness of 
authorities which intrinsically deserve re^pect. We see that even 
contemporaries were not agreed as to matters which might have 
been accurately known. How then can we arrive at any certainty 
about them? Cf. Judeich, Kleinasiatische Studien, 1892, and 
Babelon, 1.1. pp. cxx, and cxxii. ; according to the latter Evagoras I. 
reigned from 411-374, Evagoras II. from 368-351. 

3. The romantically embellished biography of Datames by 
Cornelius Nepos is of value for the history of civilization. Datames, 
son of Camisares, satrap of Loucosyria, first distinguished himself 
in the war against the Cadusii (about 387) then under Anto- 
phradates in the combats against rebels. After this he took 
prisoner the rebel king Thnys of Paphlagonia, who boasted of his 
descent from Pylaemenes, the Paphlagonian leader in Homer, 
and led him like a wild animal before the King. The 
King then employed him for a time against Egypt (between 
379 and 377) ; and afterwards against Aspis of Cataonia, He 
revolted from the King (cf. Diod, 15, 01), who was unable 
to subdue him by force and therefore resorted to stratagem. 
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He was assassinated. Of. Judeichj 1.1. 190 se(i. and Babelon, 1.1. 
pp. xxxviii.-xliii. 

4. For Egyptian affairs cf. Wiedemann, p. 710 serp The 
chronology is wholly uncertain, the conquest of Egypt, which 
according to Diod. 16, 46 seq. happened in 350, being placed by 
Unger in 346 and by Noldeke (p. 78) in 340, That Egypt was 
not conquered in the spring of 346 appears from Isocr. Phil. 101. 
Cf. Judeich, Persien u. Aeg. im 4 Jahrli. v. Clir., Marb. 1889. 

5. Greeks in Asia. In 397 there were Greek mercenaries in 
the Persian army, Xen. Hell, 3, 2, 15,—10,000 Greek mercenaries 
were employed against Egypt about the year 350, Diod. 16, 44.—> 
Despatch of Ephialtes to Artaxerxes Ochus ; cf. Schaefer, Dem. 
2, 483.—Mentor and Memnon /o^Secrrat of Artabazus, Dem. contra 
Aristocr. 157. According to Pint. Al. 21 Memnon’s wife was 
daughter of Artabazus.—A good description of the confusion in 
Asia Minor about 380 is given in Isocr. Paiieg. 160 serj., where 
the following passage occurs (162) : iItto KreOoo 

"EAAvyre? ryv ’Acrmi/ Trapot/coccra'. 


xVn idea of the variety of political conditions in the western 
sections of the Persian empire is given by the coinage of those 
regions, which exhibits a great independence of a number of small 
groups. It is generally supposed that in the Persian empire the 
king kept the gold coinage in his own hands (Lampsacus, for 
which vide infray belonged to the category of frontier cities which 
were more Persian in appearance than in reality) ; he minted the 
coins called darics, of about 130 grs. English = 8424 gramm., 
which present the Persian king armed with a bow on the obverse. 
The king also coined silver, the Sigloi, of 84*37 grs. Englhh 
weight, in value about 7|- Attic obols ; Head, H. N. 698, 
699. Besides this imperial coinage, however, money was coined 
in the west, and there only, by cities, potentates, or satrap.?. 
In the following notes I give a resvme of these coinages, remaik- 
ing that the standards mentioned in vol. ii. p. 227 are now 
siq^plemented by the Rhodian standard (v. sujmt, chap, iii.), the 
stater of which was a reduced Attic one, of only 115-120 grains, 
and wliich was connected with the Aeginetan standard by 
the fact that three Rhodian drachmae might be considered 
equal to two Aeginetan drachmae. I begin with the north and 
include the neighbouring islands, although the King’s Peace 
declared them independent. Cf. Babelon, 1.1. p. xxi. Besides 
the king, coins were minted by (1) cities (a narrow strip along the 
sea from Trapezus to the mouth of the Nile) ; (2) local rulers; 
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(3) hereditary satraps ; (4) satraps invested with extraordinary 
powers. 

In the Troad we find coins in the following cities : in Abydos 
(Head, 468) of the Phoenician standard, with more than twenty 
different names of magistrates established by Imhoof; in Gergis, 
the home of the Sibyl, who is portrayed on one side of the small 
coins with the Sphinx on the reverse ; in Neandria, Oplirynium, 
Rhoeteum, Scamandiia (Head, pi>. 473, 474; ; in Sigeiiiu, witli the 
head of Pallas—Sigeum was an old Athenian settlement—silver 
coins of Attic weight and hectae of electrnm. 

The island of Tkxedos has fine coins with the double head and 
the double axe, of the Phoenician standard. 

In Mysia (Head, 44G-6U), Antandros evidently coined on the 
Persian standard ; Apollonia on the Rhyndacus (Six and Imhoof) 
on the Persian standard ; Abtacus and Assos the same ; Cyzicus, 
which continues its electrnm coinage for a short time (probably 
Pliarnabazus minted a Daric there. Head, 453), and tlien coins 
silver on the Rhodian standard ; before this, however (cf. Babelon, 
p. XXXV.), in the year 410, comes a stater of 212 grains, with the 
head of Pharnabazus and the inscription $AP(N)ABA Gargara; 
Lampsacus, where the electrnm coinage is gradually replaced by a 
gold coinage corresponding to and competing with it. For these 
splendid coins cf. Head, 457 ; here also a head of Pharnabazus is 
conjectured, but wrongly ; it is Orontes according to von Sallit, 
Six and Babelon, 1.1. p. Ixxiii. For Orontes cf. Judeich, p. 221 
seq. following the researches of Th. Reinach, Silver was coined in 
Lampsacus on the Persian standard ; in Parium on the Persian 
standard ; Pergamum had small coins; the city was as yet of no 
importance. For information as to the coins of the ruling families 
of Teuthrania (successors of Demaratus), for those of the descendants 
of Gongylus in Gambeum and Myiina and the coins of Theinis- 
toclea in Magnesia cf. Babelon, 1.1. p. Ixviii. seq. 

In Bithynia Chalcedon coins on the Attic standard np to 
about 400 ; on the Persian standard up to about 350, and after¬ 
wards on the Phoenician standard (according to Head, 438). The 
coinage of Heraclea Pontica, which was constantly increasing in 
power, entirely follows that of Sinope ; the dates of tlie tyrants 
Clearchus (364-353), Satyrus (353-347), Timotheus and Dionysius 
(347-338), who belong to the same family, are dibtingmVhed. 
Some of tlie coins of the Aeginetan standard are very fine ; Timo- 
theus and Dionysius have put their names on the coins; Head, 
441. Cf. for the history of this citv, Plass, Tyrannis, 1, 258 seij, 

2 , 139 . 

In PAPnL.VGONiA the powerful city of Siiiojie belongs to this 
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category ; it minted on a reduced Phoenician standard, from about 
364-333, however, with names of satraps, which are first written in 
Greek and afterwards in Aramaic characters ; we find the names of 
Datames, Abdemon and Ariarathes ; Head, 434. We may regard 
these coins as minted also for Cappadocia, where coins of three 
kinds belonging to the second successor of Hatanies, Ariarathes I. 
(cir. 350-322), are still in existence ; Head, 631. 

In PoNTUS we have Amisus (Head, 424) with the Persian 
standard. The city, according to Strabo 12, 647, was re-colonized 
by Athenians (when, is unknown) under the name Piraeus, and we 
have, besides coins of Amisus with Aramaic letters, some stamped 
IIEIPAH2N; Head, 424. Coins of Trapezus on the Persian 
standard of the fourth century also occur. 

Lesbos in general is credited by Head (485) with electronhectae 
at the beginning of the fourth century; Methymna with silver coins 
of Phoenician (?) standard for the same period ; Mytilene the same 
with the Persian standard ; even the little island of Pordosilene 
close to Lesbos appears to have had a coinage at that date ; Head, 
489. Of Aeolian places on the mainland Head (500) ascribes coins 
of the Phoenician standard of this date to the little town of 
Gambrium in the valley of the Caycus. 

In Ionia, we have electruni coins in Phocaea up to about 350 
B.C. ; Head, 507. Clazomenae has fine gold coins which Head 
(401) places after 387, although Clazomenae was assigned to Persia 
in the King’s Peace; Lampsacene coins are, it is true, also placed 
in this period. Clazomenae also minted silver coins on the Attic 
standard, among which some beautiful tetradrachmae are conspicu¬ 
ous, with the name of an artist, Tlieodotus—a great rarity in the 
East ; Head, 491. Coins of the satrajj Orontes are assigned to 
Clazomenae or to Tarsus ; other coins of the same satra]» to lolla 
in the neighbourhood of Adramyttium, or to Lampsacus ; Head, 
455, 491. Leuca, in the neighbourhood of Clazomenae, founded 
in 352 by Tachus, and subsequently coming under the jurisdiction 
of Clazomenae, has small coins with a picture of a swan, the emblem 
of Clazomenae. According to Head (499), the coins of Erythrae 
do not begin till 330 and are of the Rhodian standard. Teos has 
coins of the Phoenician standard. Colophon adopts the Rhodian 
standard ; a beautiful coin with a fine Persian head is worthy of 
notice; Head, 493, fig. 207, Tmhoof, Portratkopfe, III. 1 ; it is usually 
assigned to Colophon ; Six (Monnaies grecques inedites, Lond. 
1888) assigns it to lassus, and agrees with de Luynes in thinking 
that the head is a portrait of the famous Tissaphernes. The 
Eidiesian coins of the Rhodian standard with the letters ZYN have 
been ivferre<l to above (p. 48). Of the little town of Pygela or 
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Phy^rela, South of E 2 >hesus, we have extant coins (Head, 508). 
Miletus coined in the fourth century on her own standard, but prob¬ 
ably borrowed from the Phoenician (Head, 504), if we may judge 
from a coin whicli bears the inscription EF AIAYj\H2N lEPH, 
where is to be siq^plied, ancl wliich is a Phoenician half¬ 

drachma. Other coins of the Attic and Samian standards belong¬ 
ing to Miletus are ascribed to the period in which the potentates 
Hecatomnus and Maiisolus rule<l there ; Head, 503. After that 
Head (504) assumes that the Phoenician standard prevailed in 
Miletus from 350-330 b.c. Magnesia on the Maeander has coins 
of the Phoenician and Persian standard from the middle of the fourth 
century; Head, 501. Chios has the Kliodian or Phoenician 
standard ; Head, 514. In Samos wc have first coins of the so- 
called Samian standard (see voi. ii. 231), then the league coins of 
the Rhodian standard (v. supra, ^48). In 365, when Athens obtains 
possession of the island, the coinage ceases until the return of 
the Samians in 322. Coins with a picture of the Persian king 
kneeling to shoot and the name HYGAFOPHE belong to some 
Ionian city or other (probably Ephesus, cf. Babel on, 1.1. p. Ixxviii., 
and Six, who assumes that this coin was minted from 335-334 in 
Ephesus through the influence of Meranon and the co-operation of 
the Ephesian magistrate Pythagoras). The name is no doubt that 
of a tyrant, like others with NHIGP ; there were two Si)ithridates’ 
in the fourth century, Xen. Hell, 3, 4, 10 and Arr. 1, 12, 8 ; cf. 
Babelon, I.l. p. Ixxvi., according to wliom Spitliridates is the 
latter, the tyrant of Sardis. These coins are of the Rhodian 
standard. 

In Caria we have the coins with l!^YX of the Rhodian standard 
(r. supra, p. 48) in Cnidus, in Halicarnassus coins of the Phoenician 
standard, Head, 526; the coins of the Carian sovereigns minted 
there, I shall refer to immediately. lassus (Head, 528) has coins 
wdth EYN, according to Head perhaps of the Persian standard ; but 
might not the coin of 166 grs. be a Rhodian tridrachma—properly 
of 175 grs. ? The Carian rulers (Head, 533) Hecatomnus (about 
391-377) in Mylasa, Maiisolus (377-351, cf. Sch. Hem. 1, 486) in 
Halicarnassus, Hidrieus (-341), Ada (-340), Pixodariis (-335), 
Rhoontopates (-334), Ada for the second time (-334) (cf. Babelon, 
p. Ixxxv. seq., also Kriunbholz, He Asiae min. satrapis, Lip« 1883, 
p. 83) minted coins of the Rhodian standard ; it is remarkable that 
a Pixodarus was worshipped as a hero in Epliesus ; cf. Roscher, Lex. 

Sp. 2529. Of the Carian islands Calymna coins on tlie Rhodian 
standard, Head, 534, as does Cos, Head, 535, Nisyhus witli a 
rose referring to Rhodes, but its drachma is of 47 grains. True, 
this does not prevent the island of Megistc, which was subject to 
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Rhodes and where a drachma of 46 grains occurs (Head, 537), 
from also coining on the Rhodian standard, although that would 
give a tridrachma of 140 grains instead of the normal one of 180. 
Rhodes, which introduced a special standard for its silver coinage, 
has gold coins of the Euboic standard. Head, 539. All the coins 
of Rhodes are distinguished for their beauty. 

The Lydian coinage ceased with the Persian conquest; Phrygian 
do not appear until the second century b.c. 

Lycian coins occur after 400 b.c. ; but Head (574) is of opinion 
that they do not go down to the time of Alexander, but that the 
Carian sovereigns had previously introduced their coins into Lycia. 
Otherwise it would be very strange that the Lycians should not 
coin under Alexander, as they had voluntarily submitted to the 
king, and therefore might expect every consideration from him. 
In conformity with this we may assume that Lycia was under the 
rule of the Carian princes, which would also be of interest for the 
history of art in that period ; i\ infra, chap. xxix. The Lycian 
coins had the Babylonian standard, Head, 571, yet we have a 
stater of the city of Phaselis, dated 153, weighing 7 grains. Cf. 
for tlie Lycian princes and their coins, Babelon, pp. Ixxxix.-cxiii. 

On the South Coast of Asia Minor and a short way into the 
interior communities of a semi-Greek character extend as far as 
the eastern corner of the Mediterranean. Thus the hellenizing of 
the whole of Asia Minor by Alexander and his successors is more 
easily accounted for. In Pamphylia we have coins of the Persian 
standard in Aspendos and Side, the former mostly with the in¬ 
scription EYTFENAIIYS, the latter with SIAHTIKOX, or an 
inscription in characters resembling the Aramaic; cf. Head, 581 
and 586. Beyond Pamphylia, in Pisidia, the city of Selge, 
on the river Eurymedon, has, like Aspendus, coins of the 
Persian standard, mostly with the inscription ETAEFIYX On 
the coins of both cities is portrayed a slinger, because Aspendus 
recalls crfeySovy] ; those of Selge have also two wrestlers on the 
rev^erse ; the inscription orAcyti*? recalls orAeyyi?, strigil, a 
wrestler’s instrument : the real name of the city must therefore 
have recalled the word sthngis still more than Selge, the hellenized 
form. Cilicia too had coins with Greek inscriptions under Persian 
supremacy ; thus Celenderis, supposed to be a colony from Samos, 
had coins of the Persian standard, Head, 600 ; also Mallos, on which 
Imhoof has published a treatise mentioned above ; cf. Head, 605. 
Tlie coins of Mallos inflicate gradually increasing political influence 
on the part of Peisia, but at the same time growing influence of 
Greek civilization, the figure of the Pcr.dan king and certain 
Greek <leities, sucli as Heracles, Demeter and others, replacing a 
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w iiiged tigure and a awaii. Nagidus has line coins of the Persian 
standard with Bacchus and Aphrodite, Head, G08 ; cf. Imhoof, 
Monn. gr. p. 372 seq., and Bahelon, p. xxxvii. Soli also lias coins 
of the Persian standard ; Issus the same with Greek and Aramaic 
inscriptions (Head, 604). In Tarsus the following satraps coined 
in the fourth century :—Tirihazus, Orontas (?), Pharnabazus, Tar- 
camus (so he is called by Six, Bahelon prefers to call liim Da- 
tames), Mazaeus (Head, 613-616) with inscriptions of tlieir names 
in Aramaic characters ; Tirihazus also coined in Soli. For the 
widely diffused activity of Mazaeus cf. the ahove-quoted treatise 
by Six, and Bahelon, pp. xliii.-xlix. 

In Cyprus, for v^hich cf. Six^s treatise and Head 620 PC(]., we 
have coins at first of the Aeginetan standard (or lA^rsian, Head, 
665), which passes into the Rhodian standard in the first half of 
the fourth century. Salamis has the most important coinage. 
Some of the inscriptions are in Cypriote, others from about 368 
onwards in Greek characters. In the same way the coins of 
Paphos change from the Cypriote to the Greek characters, cf. 
Head, 623, who follows Six. For the coins of Soli, cf. Head, 626. 
On the other hand, the coins of Citium have Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions ; Head, 621 ; in the fourth century we find coins of this 
kind with the names Baahram, Demonicus (?), Meleciathon, Purnia- 
thon. Cf. Bahelon, cxiv.-cliii. 

In Phoenicia the Phoenician standard continues to exist (draclmia 
of 56 grains); only Arados adopted the Persian standard, ^ye have 
coins of Byhlos (Head, 668), of Sidon (Head, 670), although Six, 
who treats this coinage in detail, conjectures that the latter may 
have been minted in Tripolis instead of Sidon; of Tyre (Head, 
674). For the coins of Phoenicia cf. Bahelon, p. cliv. seq. ; for 
those of the lords of Hierapolis-Bambyce, and of Gaza and Arabia, 
ibid. xlix. seq. In these districts there were a large number of 
Greek mercenaries, and this accounts for the frequent imitation of 
Athenian coins with the Pallas head and owls, although in a very 
rude style, ibid. p. lix. seq. 

I may add that Head (739) assumes that gold and electriim 
coins of the Phoenician standard may have been issued in Car¬ 
thage, which otherwise had no coinage, after the time of Timoleon. 

If we arrange these issues according to their standard.^, we find 
that the Aeginetan standard (194 grs.) v'as followed by Heracloa 
Pontica and perhaps Cyprus; the Persian (177 grs.) Iw Amisus, 
Trapezus, Chalcedon (and Byzantium), Antandrus, ApolIonia (Ui 
the Rhyndacu's, Lam]>sacus, Parium, Mytilene, Ta.'^us (1), As])endus, 
Sige, Selge, Celenderis, Jlallos, Tarsus, Nagidus, Soli, that is to 
say, the north-western corner and the s<nith coast r>f Asia Minor, 
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perhaps also Cyprus ; the Babylonian (169 giu) by Lycia ; the 
Attic (135 grs.) by Chalcedon, Sigeura, Clazomenae, Miletus 
(rulers); the Rhodian (120-125 grs.) by Rhodes, Cos, Cnidus, the 
Carian sovereigns, Samos, Chios, Ionian satraps, Erythrae, Ephesus, 
Colophon, Cyzicus, lassus, Cyprus ; the Phoenician (112 grs.) by 
Halicarnassus, Miletus, Teos, Phygela, Magnev«?ia, Gambriiim, 
Jklethymna, Tenedos, Chalcedon, Sinope, Phoenicia and perhaps 
Carthage. It is remarkable that Miletus follows Phoenicia ; we 
involuntarily recall the old relations between that city and this 
country shown by the name Cadmus, which is borne in Phoenicia 
by a hero, in Miletus by a somewhat mythical early historian. 

Some beautiful and characteristic coins of Asia Minor belonging 
to the fourth century are reproduced in Gardner’s Types of Greek 
Coins, PI. X., and discussed on pp. 169-176. 


6. The embarrassments of the reign of Artaxerxes IT. are 
arranged by Spiegel (2, 458 serp) under the four following heads : 
(1) Relations with Greece (pp. 459-466). (2) The war with 
Cyiuais (pp. 466-469). (3) The war against the Cadiisii, a wild 
mountain people of GiUn, south of the Caspian Sea (pp. 469, 470;. 
Plutarch (Art. 24) and Diodorus (15, 8, 10) refer to this war. 
Artaxerxes is said to have marched with 300,000 foot and 10,000 
cavalrj’^ into this inaccessible country, in which tropical rains de¬ 
stroyed the roads and bred fevers. Tiribazus saved the king, who 
was within an ace of being lost, by stratagem ; he persuaded each 
of the two Cadusian potentates to conclude a special treaty wdth the 
king without the knowledge of the other. In consequence of this 
Tiribazus was again received into favour. (4) The Egvptian War 
(pp. 470-474). 



CHAPTER XXII 

ALEXANDER IN ANTERIOR ASIA — BATTLE OF THE URANICUS 
(334-333) 

In the spring of 334 Alexander set out from Macedonia with 
about 30,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, of whom not half 
were real Macedonians.^ The rest came partly from the 
northern races and partly from Thessaly and other districts of 
Greece. The main body of the army was formed by the heavy 
infantry and heavy cavalry. The former composed the famous 
phalanx with its squares sixteen men deep, the lances (Sarissae), 
sixteen feet in length, of the first five ranks projecting be¬ 
yond the front rank. Most of the cavalry too wore armour, 
riders as well as horses. When the phalanx could not be 
brought into action, the lighter-armed Macedonian Hypaspistac, 
corresponding to the peltasts, came into play. The troops 
destined for skirmishing and for covering the line of march 
were taken mainly from the northern tribes, such as the 
Thracians, the Paeonians and the Agrianes. In twenty days 
the king had reached Sestos, whence the army was convej^ed 
on 160 triremes and a number of transports to Abydos. While 
on board ship he sacrificed to Poseidon and the Nereidae, 
and on the Asiatic shore to Zeus, Athene and Heracles. In 
Ilium too he offered sacrifice as a descendant of Achilles, and 
laid a wreath upon the grave of that hero, as did his friend 
Hephaestion upon the grave of Patroclus. He pronounced 
Achilles fortunate in having found a Homer. 

He then continued his march in an castcily direction, and 
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encountered a hostile army commanded hy Persian noldes on 
the river Granicus.- It consisted of about 20,000 Persian 
cavalry and the same nunil>er of foreign infantry, mostly 
Greek mercenaries. Memnon had advised the generals not to 
offer battle, but to la}" waste the country; in a pitched battle 
the presence of the Macedonian king, coupled with the absence 
of the king of Persia, would give the Macedonians too great 
a superiority. But the Persian generals thought this advice 
reflected on their honour, and resolved to fight. With their 
cavalry they occupied the steep bank of the river, which the 
Macedonians had to cross under their fire. Parmenio was 
opposed to an immediate attack, but Alexander declared that 
after having crossed the Hellespont he could not be kept back 
by a little river like the Granicus. He had the gift, so valu¬ 
able to a sovereign and a general, of saying the right thing 
in a few words; in this respect there was something of the 
Spartan in him. He ordered his army to cross the river in 
face of the enemy’s cavalry and storm the opposite bank. 
The cavalry, in accordance with Macedonian as well as Greek 
practice, was stationed on the wings, the phalanx in the centre. 
Alexander himself commanded the right wing. Easily recog¬ 
nizable by his brilliant accoutrements and his white plume, 
he threw himself into the midst of the enemy and made for 
the Persian generals. His lance was shattered to pieces ; his 
groom’s, which he then took, was soon broken in the combat; 
whereupon one of his hdalri, the Corinthian Demaratus, gave 
him his. With it Alexander bore down Mithridates, the son- 
in-law of I>arius, and then Koesaces, who had cut off* a piece 
of the king’s helmet; and just as another Persian noble, 
Spithridates, was on the point of dealing Alexander a blow 
from behind, the ^Macedonian Clitiis, surnamed the Black, cut 
off his hand, and so saved the king’s life. Of the Persian 
cavalry about 1000 were slain, the rest fled. There remained 
the mercenaries, who were drawn up on one side, the generals 
liaving forgotten to use them against the enemy. They were 
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cut to pieces by the Macedonians, with the exception of some 
2000 who were taken prisoners. Of the Macedonian army 
twenty-five lidairi had fallen. Bronze statues were erected to 
them in Dion by Alexander’s orders, as a lasting memorial of 
their valour. Of the other cavalry about sixty had perished, 
of the infantry about thirty. That the battle cost the victors 
so little bloodshed was due, apart from Alexander’s excellent 
generalship, to the fact that they were better armed. They had 
complete suits of armour and long spears of hardened wood ; 
the Persians had only short javelins. The Persian army at 
the battle of the Granicus was a mob without a leader, in 
which each man probably fought to the best of his ability, bub 
without the slightest result. As in 490 and 480, better arma¬ 
ment, better leadership and a better spirit won the day. 
Alexander gave the fallen soldiers an honourable burial; the 
families of his own men were granted immunity from taxation 
and from personal service; the wounded he took under his 
own care. The Greek prisoners were sent to Macedonia for 
compulsory labour. Alexander sent 300 suits of armour out 
of the booty to Athens, where they were set up on the 
Acropolis with the inscription: “Won by Alexander, son of 
Philip, and the Greeks (except the Lacedaemonians) from the 
barbarians in Asia.” To the Greeks therefore he wanted only 
to be commander-in-chief, and he still hoped and wished to 
win Athens in particular to his side. One would certainly 
have thought that the feeling, that with Alexander a new 
spirit w^as moving over the face of the Greek world, would 
have made some impression on the Athenians. After all there 
was something novel and grand in the spectacle of a high- 
minded soldier-king, untrammelled by republican obstacle^ 
waging a war which had so long floated before the imagination 
of the Greeks as a desirable aim, conducting it with vigour to 
the honour of Greece and displaying clemency after his glorious 
victory. One would have thought that the personality of the 
general, a young man full of enthusiasm for the beautiful, 
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would have made it possible for the Athenians to waive their 
objections for the nonce and at last admire grand deeds instead 
of grand words. But the majority of them could not do so. 

The victory on the Granicus was attended with a result 
which was unprecedented in the history of the struggles 
between Greeks and Persians. Sardes tendered its submis¬ 
sion ; the governor himself surrendered. The Asiatics felt the 
importance of Alexander. The king repaired to the ancient 
capital of Lydia, restored to the Lydians, as Arrian expresses 
it, their old laws, and looked for a site for a temple to the 
Olympian Zeus on the acropolis. At that moment a thunder¬ 
shower wetted the spot, and that spot only, on which the 
royal citadel of Lydia had once stood; the site for the temple 
was found. ^ Alexander introduced a new administration in 
Lydia, which became a model for that of the other provinces, 
the military and financial business being entrusted to different 
officials, whereas under the Persians the satrap had combined 
all the powers of government of the province in his own person. 
He then marched to Ephesus, where ho re-established the 
democratic constitution. His next object was IVtiletus, wliich 
had been left in charge of Greek mercenaries. Their leader 
Hegesistratus at first thought of surrender, and then changed 
his mind; the Persian fleet was not far off and might hel]> 
Miletus. But Alexander managed to bring up his fleet of 
160 ships first, and his vigorous assault compelled the garrison 
to surrender. After repulsing a fee])lc attack of the large 
Persian fleet, the king sent his own sliips home; he did not 
wish to divide his forces. He now marched against Hali¬ 
carnassus, where iMemnnn was in command of barbarians and 
Flellenes. This time the defence was worthy of the attack. 
After a fruitless attempt upon Myndus Alexander attacked 
Halicarnassus itself. The moat, which was thirty yards broad, 
was filled uj) and the sorties of the garrison repulsed : a jior- 
tion of the walls was destroyed by battering-engines. The 
defenders held out for a time behind a newly-erected crescent- 
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shaped wall; they then retreated, abandoning the city and 
taking refuge in the two citadels, where Alexander left them 
undisturbed for the moment. He installed Ada, daughter of 
Hecatomnus and wife of Idrieus, as ruler of Caria, and sent 
home a number of Macedonian soldiers, who had married 
before starting on the expedition, mth orders to return later 
on with fresh troops to Asia. 

Alexander now marched in a northerly direction through 
Lycia, which joined him, the inhabitants of Phaselis presenting 
him Avith a golden wreath. The Aspendians, Avho at first had 
intended to submit, but had afterwards changed their mind, 
Avere noAV compelled to pay a fine of 100 talents instead of the 
50 originally imposed. His farther progress was impeded by 
the mountainous nature of the country. The capture of the 
fortified Telmessus would have delayed him too long. He, 
therefore, marched by way of Sagalassus and Celaenae to 
Gordium, the capital of Phrygia, in the Avinter of 334-333.^ 

That Alexander did not march at once into the interior 
of Asia Minor after the battle on the Granicus, Avas due to 
several reasons. The first Avas that he had to cripple the 
poAver of Persia in south-Avestern Asia Minor before he 
adA^anced farther eastAA^ards. But that this Awas not the only 
reason is shoAvn by the fact that he neglected to take measures 
against the Persian naval force, AA^hich afterwards did him 
some harm. For Memnon took Chios by treachery and then 
attacked Mytilene, but died while besieging this city, to the 
detriment of the Persian cause. Mytilene surrendered, and 
was put under the rule of a tyrant Tenedos, as Arrian 
expresses it, was compelled to recognize the Peace of 
Antalcidas. Thus, while Alexander AA^as establishing de¬ 
mocracies, the Persians, the hope of Demosthenes, Avere 
installing tyrannies and bringing Antalcidas once more into 
honour. Ten Persian ships even came as far as Siphnos, but 
fifteen Macedonian A^essels sailed out from Chalcis to meet 
them, captured eight of them, and drove the other Iaa'o back 
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to Asia* If Alexander thus neglected the Persian fleet, the 
existence of Persian troops in Miletus and Halicarnassus could 
not have been the only reason why he did not march into the 
interior from Sardes. His special motive for following the 
coast southwards was that the Greeks lived there, whose 
liberation had been the immediate object of his expedition. 
Not till this was accomplished could he proceed eastwards. 
And his turning aside now in a northerly direction into the 
interior of Asia Minor, where there were no armies to be 
conquered, at the risk of giving Darius time to collect a 
larger force to oppose him, was not due simply to the fact 
that the rugged coast line of Cilicia was difficult for an army 
to traverse. The heart of Asia Minor was Phrygia, a region 
closely connected with Greek civilization in the earliest ages ; 
if this country readily acknowledged him as ruler, much 
would be gained, not perhai)s for the moment, but certainly 
for the future. In this he was aided by a circumstance which 
showed his character in a new aspect. Gordium, the capital 
of Phrygia, contained the chariot in which Gordias, the first 
king of the country, had made his entry into the city. Its 
yoke was fastened to the shaft by a complicated knot, and 
the legend ran that whoever loosened it was destined to be 
master of Asia. Alexander, not being able to untie it, cut it 
asunder witli his sword, thus showing that action as well as 
speech did not fail him at the right moment. From Gordium 
Alexander crossed the passes of Cilicia to Tarsus, which the 
Persian governor made over to liim. Cilicia too was still half 
Greek. Here he contracted a violent fever by bathing in the 
river Cydnus. His physician, Pliilip of Acarnania, gave him 
a purgative medicine; but just as he was about to swallow it 
a letter was delivered to him in which he was warned against 
treachery on Philip’s part. He read it, handed it to the 
physician, and drank the medicine without hesitation. In 
this way he proved that he was fearless and unsuspecting 
—a fresh manifestation of his lofty and kingly character, 
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especially when contrasted with the perpetual suspicion 
displayed by Orientals. He made another deviation from his 
route to Anchialus, where the tomb of Sardanapalus was to be 
seen, w'ho was said to have built Anchialus and Tarsus in one 
day, and whose epitaph bade men enjoy life, as the other 
world was not worth troubling about—another marked con¬ 
trast to Alexander. From Soli he subdued the mountain 
tribes of Cilicia. He now learned that Caria had joined him, 
notably Cos, Triopium and Caunus. This was of importance, 
for the Carians were a brave people and these were places of 
ancient renown. In the semi-barbarian countries in which 
he was now staying he always laid stress on Greek manners 
and customs. Thus at Soli he celebrated Greek festivals and 
gave the inhabitants a democratic constitution; in Mallus he 
sacrificed to the hero Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, who 
was said to have visited these regions, and he released the 
Malli, who claimed to be Argives, from the tribute which they 
had paid to Persia. 

At this point he was informed that Darius was close at 
hand with his army in an easterly direction, in the level 
country on the other side of the mountains, and he therefore 
set out to do battle with him. 

NOTES 

1 . Composition of Alexander’s army, Diod. 17, 17. There 
were not many Greeks in it; of the 7000 crvfijxa^oL infantry 
some were Thessalians; the Hellenic cavalry besides 1600 
Thessalians numbered only 600. According to Diod. 16, 89 
and Pint. Phoc. 16 Philip had settled the contingents which the 
Greeks were to contribute to the campaign ; Alexander evidently 
did not insist strongly on his rights. For the very different way 
in which Napoleon I., who for a time was compared with the 
Macedonian kings, got the most out of his German and i>thcr 
allies, see a characteristic remark of his <pioted in Onck(‘n, Zuit.iUer 
der Revolution und des Kaiserreiches, 2, 498, Dell. 1886, Tlio 
character of Alexanders army is described by Droysen, 1, 1, 
105-179. Cf. also Beloch, Bevolkeriing der gritM-li.-roin. \\'elf, 
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Leipz. 1886, pp. 215-222, who proves that there is nothing to be 
said against Diodorus’ statements, 

2. Alexander up to the battle of Issus, Arr. 1, 11—2, 6.—For 
his march through Cilicia cf. Th. Bent in the Athenaeum of July 
19, 1890, pp. 104, 105.—For the sacrifice (1, 11, 6) cf. the notes on 
the coins in chap, xxvii.—As early as the battle on the Granioiis 
Alexander adopted the proper tactics for defeating Asiatics, viz. by 
bringing the cavalry to bear. The East has never varied in this 
respect ; its strength lies in its cavalry. Persians, Parthians, Arabs, 
Huns, Magyars, Turks were all horsemen. It is worthy of note that 
certain Asiatic methods of warfare have also remained the same, (\y. 
the o-ayr^veuetv, which the Persians, according to Herod. 6, 31, 
practised in the islands of Chios, Lesbos and Tenedos, in these 
cases with infantry ; in open country they of course used cavalry. 
According to App. Mith. 67, this was done by Tigranes, who 
siuTounded and captured 300,000 men in Cappadocia ; and 
subsequently by Avars, Crim Tartars and Turkomans, the latter 
even in the nineteenth century ; cf Penz, Beil. 167 of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, IS89; on one occasion they captured 50,000 
persons in the sijace of a fortnight. 

3. So the church of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome is said to 
have been built on tiie spot where snow had fallen on tlie 5th 
of August. 

4. The sites of Telmessus and Sagalassus are <lescrih(‘d Py 
Count Lanckuronds:i in the Beilage of the Allg. Zidtiing, 1890, 
April 14. But why does he say that Alexander took Telmessus? 
cf Arr. 1, 28, 2. For the site of Telmessus (Termi^soi) cf. I^lurra) ’s 
Handbook for Asia Minor, p. 120, for that nf Sagalassus, ihnL 

150. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ISSUS—TYRE—EGYPT (;333-331) 

Dari ITS was so impatient to conquer Alexander that he would 
not await his attack in the flat country east of the mountains, 
but marched towards the sea-coast to meet him (Noy. 333). 
The result was that at the same time that the Persian king 
advanced by the shortest route across the mountains to the 
point on the coast where he supposed Alexander to be, the 
latter proceeded by the easier but longer route southwards 
to the city of JMyriandrus, which was on the sea, so that 
Alexander on his arrival there learned that Darius was behind 
him. He immediately faced about. He pointed out to his 
generals that the vigour of their own soldiers and the feeble¬ 
ness of the Asiatics would secure them a victory over the 
latter, and that the Greeks in Darius’ service would not fight 
as bravely in their capacity of mercenaries as the Greeks in 
the Macedonian army. He reminded them that the Ten 
Thousand had conquered the Persians, although they had not 
the splendid cavalry which the Macedonians now possessed. 
The Persian army was drawn up in a plain on the shore 
about three miles broad outside the city of Issus; their front 
(to the east) was protected by the river Pinarus, and they 
were about GOO,000 strong.^ The main body of their army 
consisted of mercenaries, 30,000 Greeks and GO,000 barbarians, 
called Cardaces, who formed the first line, the Greeks on tlie 
right, the barbarians on the left Pehind tliese the rest of 
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the army was crowded together in uselessly deep formation. 
Most of the cavalry were on the right wing close to the sea. 
Darius made part of the left wing deploy on the hills to tlio 
eastward, so that these troops might have fallen on the 
Macedonian rear, if there had been any generalship on the 
Persian side. Darius was in the centre of his army in his 
chariot. Alexander used his centre and right wing for the 
attack, his left under Parmenio had to remain on the de¬ 
fensive. A few hundred Macedonian soldiers sufficed to hold 
in check the large force which was making the flank move¬ 
ment on the hills. As at the Granicus, Alexander crossed 
the stream in full view of the enemy, hurled himself at once 
with all his force on their centre and broke it up. The 
enemy’s left wing fled immediately; nearer the sea the Greek 
mercenaries made a better stand, and they would not have 
been routed so soon, at any rate not without great loss on 
Alexander’s side, had not Darius, as soon as he saw his left 
wing in full flight, given the signal for the rest to flee. There¬ 
upon the Persian cavalry on the right wing, which had gained 
some advantages, fled as well. The whole Persian aimiy 
became a confused mass of fugitives. About 100,000 men, 
among them some 10,000 cavalry, were cut down. Arrian 
does not give the number of losses on the Macedonian side. 
According to Diodorus they were 300 infantry and 150 
cavalry. Darius fled at first on his chariot; he then threw 
away his shield and continued his flight on horseback; it 
was asserted that relays of mares, which in their anxiety to 
get back to their foals would gallop faster than horses, had 
been stationed ready for this purpose. With what contempt 
must stories of this kind, when they were circulated and 
apparently confirmed by the actual cowardice of the king, 
have inspired the Macedonians for everything Persian. The 
most remarkable part of the booty was the tent of Darius 
with his mother, wife, two daughters and a young son, whom 
the king had exposed to danger and then left in the lurcli. 
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An Asiatic conqueror would at once have placed the women 
in his harem; Alexander treated them with a consideration 
which recalls the age of chivalry. From the battlefield he 
proceeded to Phoenicia, where Aradus and Marathus sur¬ 
rendered to him. In the latter city he received a letter from 
Darius, demanding the restoration of his family and declaring 
his readiness to form an alliance with the king. Alexander 
replied that Darius must acknowledge him as master of Asia, 
the rest would then be arranged; if not, it was open to him 
to try another battle. Parmenio now marched to Damascus, 
where he captured much treasure and took prisoners some 
Greeks who had joined the Persian side. These were a 
Spartiate, two Thebans and an Athenian, Iphicratcs, son 
of the famous general. Alexander spared them all. The 
Thebans he released out of pity for the fate of their city, the 
Athenian for the sake of his name ; the Spartiate he at first 
kept prisoner, but gave him his liberty too after he had 
gained some more victories. 

His plan now was to occupy Egypt as soon as possible, but 
this was prevented by the resistance of Tyre.^ This city had 
become richer than ever after the fall of Sidon, and imagined 
it could defy Alexander. The Tyrians had at first sent word 
to the king that they would obey his orders; but when 
Alexander replied that he would enter their city to sacrifice to 
his ancestor Heracles, they declared that they could not admit 
foreigners into it, that even Persians had not been granted 
admittance. Alexander could not put up with this, for in 
that case Tyre would remain independent, and do what she 
liked with her ships. Ho doubt he had hitherto neglected 
the Persian fleet, but to permit its basis and origin, the 
capital of Phoenicia, to remain independent, was equivalent to 
allowing the enemy's fleet to exist for an unlimited period, 
and that this would not do was proved by wliat had haj)- 
pened meanwhile in the Aegean. True, the result of the battle 
of Issus was that the Persian fleet, which had once more 
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appeared at Siphnos, on this occasion with 100 sail, withdrew 
to Chios ; but its leaders had given the >Spartan king Agis 300 
talents, with which his brother Agesilaus made a descent upon 
Crete from the promontory of Taenarum, a rendezvous for 
mercenaries. In itself this was not serious, for Crete was a 
remote point, and Antii)ater held Greece proper in check by 
means of Chalcis and Corinth, But even here the Persian 
fleet might eventually create disturbances, as the dislike of 
Macedonia was increasing rather than diminishing among the 
Greeks. What they expected from the Persians, and what 
close relations were maintained with the latter, especially 
in Athens, is shown by the fact that before the battle of Issus 
it was fully believed there that the moment had come for the 
Persians to ‘ trample on ^ the Macedonians. 

Alexander was therefore obliged to take Tyre, and this was 
no easy matter, for the city lay on an island and possessed 
ships of war, while Alexander had none ready to hand. 
Besides, the Persian fleet cruising in the Aegean might come to 
Tyrees assistance. But Alexander followed the example of 
Dionysius at Motye; he built a mole from the mainland to 
the island. That had been eas}^ enough for Dionysius, for he 
had a fleet and the water round IVIotye was quite shallow; 
but Tyre Avas surrounded by deep sea. When in spite of this 
the mole approached the city Avails, the Tyrians interrupted 
the AA'orks and even destroyed the besieging tOAA^ers placed on 
the dam by means of fire-ships. MeanAvhile, hoAvever, Alex¬ 
ander collected a fleet of 80 Phoenician, 120 Cypriote, 10 
Rhodian, and 14 other A^essels, AA^hich enabled him to attack 
from the side of the sea as avcII. The Tyrians at first Avanted 
to IiaA'c a naval ])attle, but AAdien they saAV the number of 
Alexander s ships they kept theirs in their tAVO harbours, Avhich 
faced north and south. Alexanders ships, hoAvever, could not 
get close to the AA^alls of the city, because large blocks of stone 
Avere lju'ng in the AAxater in front of them. They had to be 
dragged out of their place, Avhich entailed much trouble and 
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iiglitirig. The Tjrmns at last attempted another sortie by 
attacking with their northern fleet the portion of the Mace¬ 
donian fleet which lay opposite the northern harbour at a time 
when Alexander happened to be in the south. They had of 
course the advantage of being able to survey the whole scene 
of conflict from the city. But although they warned their 
fleet from the walls in good time, yet Alexander came so 
quickly to the aid of the threatened squadron that the Tyrian 
vessels were driven back wuth loss into the harbour. After 
this the Tyrians were obliged to confine themselves to the 
defence of the walls, and these were at last attacked from all 
sides. On the south the wall had been demolished to such an 
extent at one point that it was possible to get on what was 
left of it from the ships by means of ladders. Alexander 
decided to force his way into the city at this place. But to 
divert the attention of the inhabitants, he ordered a general 
attack upon the whole line of wall and upon both the harbours, 
and while his ships forced the defence of the southern harbour, 
and penetrated into the northern one, which was left open, he 
himself with a picked body of men scaled the wall at the point 
in question and was soon in the city. The butchery was 
great. The Macedonians were specially incensed, because the 
Phoenicians had killed some prisoners on the top of the walls 
and then thrown their bodies into the sea. Eight thousaml 
T 3 ^rians perished; the Macedonians lost four hundred men 
during the whole siege, among them Admetus, the captain of 
the Hypaspistae, who had penetrated into the city first by the side 
of his king. Alexander pardoned those who had taken refuge 
in the temple of Pleracles, among whom were King Azemilciis 
and some Carthaginian envoys. The Carthaginians had behavc<l 
differently at the conquest of Acragas ; they had put every one 
to the sword. Thirty thousand Tyrians were sold as slaves. 
Alexander now celebrated the festival of his ancestor Heracles, 
and set up the engine which had made the fatal breach as a 
votive offering in the temple (Aug. 332). 
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Duriii,^^ the siege of Tyre a fresh message arrived from 
Darias/ otfering Alexander 10,000 talents as ransom for 
his family, his daughter in marriage, and Asia as far as the 
Euphrates. ‘‘I would accept it if I were Alexander,” said 
Parmenio. ^‘And so would I,” retorted Alexander, “if I 
were Parmenio.” He sent back word that it was unnecessary 
to offer him territory and money; that he would marry 
Darius^ daughter if it so pleased him; and that if Darius 
wanted anything of him, he could come to him. 

The route to Egypt now seemed open, and it was so if 
Alexander did not halt at Gaza, which refused to surrender.^ 
But the fall of Gaza was necessary for his prestige. The city 
lay on rising ground some twenty furlongs from the sea, which 
^vas shallow there; its walls were lofty and strongly built. 
The engineers declared that it was impossible to build 
engines of sufficient height to demolish walls of that kind. 
The king thereupon threw up an enbankment against the 
wall and began the attack there; but it was repulsed, and 
Alexander himself was wounded. He now surrounded the 
whole city with a mound of earth, 250 feet high ami 1200 
feet broad, but at the same time undermined the wall of the 
city, presumably at a spot where no embankment had been 
thrown up. Then the city was stormed, and the fourth assault 
was successful. The men of Gaza were put to the sword, the 
women and children made slaves (Nov. 332). 

Alexander now marched to Egypt, which the governor 
Mazaces handed over to him because he could not help himself. 
The Egy])tians always had an antipathy to the Persians ; some 
of the Greek mercenaries who had fled to Egypt from Issus 
had behaved badly; the satrap had no Persian troops; hence 
there was nothing left to him but to surrender. Alexander 
sacrificed to Apis and the Egyptian gods in Memphis, and 
thus at once secured the affection of the people. But he also 
paid honours to the Greek deities, by holding an athletic and 
‘ musical ^ competition. A ^ musical ’ com 2 )etition consisted 
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mainly of the performance of dramas. Thus Greek 2 )octry was 
introduced into the East under Alexander’s auspices. 

He now sailed down the Nile to the sea and noted a spot 
on the coast near the town of Canopus which seemed to liim 
suitable for a large city. He immediately marked out the 
streets and squares, and as his men ran short of chalk they 
used flour to trace the lines, which gave the soothsayers an 
ojiportunity of prophesying the future wealth of the city, 
M'hich was called Alexandria. From there he journeyed to 
the oracle of Ammon (Egyptian Amon) in the desert (in the 
spring of 331). The route must have been perfectly well 
known, as many had travelled by it for years past; but two 
serpents are said to have glided in front of Alexander as 
messengers from the god. He questioned the oracle without 
witnesses, and, according to Arrian, it gave him the answer 
which he wished. A rumour spread that it had recognized 
him as the son of Zeus. Alexander had inherited a good deal 
of religious mysticism from his mother. The Greeks had long 
regarded Egypt as the source of profound wisdom, and the 
oracle of Ammon, which represented the Greek religion in 
its connection with Egypt, enjoyed great repute throughout 
the whole of Greece. Was it not natural that the career of 
Alexander, which seemed to furnish ocular demonstration of 
what had hitherto been only related of demi-gods, should have 
suggested to the priests of Ammon the idea that here was a 
son of the gods come down among men ? And was it not just 
as natural that Alexander himself should be penetrated with 
the belief that it was as the priests stated ? Henceforth he 
hardly regarded himself as the general of the Greeks, who 
indeed would have nothing to do with him, but rather as the 
king destined to be master of the world. I pon his return to 
Memphis, he reorganized the government of Egypt. PTe put 
the civil affairs of the province first under two and then 
under one nomarch ; the troops were placed under several 
separate commanders. Clcomcnes of Naucratis, whom he 
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appointed administrator of the adjoining districts of Arabia, 
was entrusted with the collection of the revenues of the 2 >ro- 
vince. Arrian considers that this method of governing Egypt 
foreshadows the system of the Eomans, who treated this 
province with sjDecial care.^ 

In Tyre, whither he now returned, he also held an athletic 
and a ‘ musical' competition. Envoys from Athens arrived here 
on the state vessel Paralus, and begged for the liberation of 
the Athenians taken prisoners on the Granicus. He granted 
this and all their other requests. He then despatched 100 
ships to the Peloponnese, where there were still some disturb¬ 
ances. Harpalus, one of his oldest adherents, whom he had 
appointed treasurer on account of his military incapacity, had 
fled with the treasure-chest shortly before the battle of Issus ; 
Alexander pardoned him and reappointed him treasurer. 
Hari)alus subsequently made off a second time with a large 
amount of treasure and created great trouble in Greece.^' 

A move was now made towards the interior of the Persian 
empire. So far every country which had ever had relations 
with Greece—Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Egypt—had fallen into 
ids hands. It was now the turn of the regions which the 
Greeks were acquainted with only as travellers or as soldiers. 
Alexander was obliged to go on, as Darius was not reconciled 
to his defeat. 


NOTES 

i. liattlc of DsU'', Arr. G-11. For the siirroiiinling dis¬ 
trict, see Kouiiiaiin. Zur Laiidc.-kunde und rTC^^cIi. Kilikiens^ IV, 
JaluK f. riiil. Ed. 127. Ti'oatment of the women, Arr. 2, 12 ; 
Pint. Alex'. 22 .—Of the Greek mercenarie.s in tlie Per.^ian array 
8OO0 under Aniynta'- and other generals e.scape<l ]>y Avay of 
Cvpru.s to Egypt, where Amyntas ttoXvit payfLovm’ ri aTroOvijcrKei 
vTTo rm’ eyywpAjc, Arr. 2, 13; Diod. 17, 48. Correspondence 
With Darius, Arr. 2, 14. The Greeks in Damascus, x4rr. 2, 15. 
Doiiigsofthe Persian fleet in the Aegean, Arr. 2, 13, 4-6. State 
of public feeling in Athens, Acsdi. Cies, 164, where the word 
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KaraTrarcLv corresponds to the expectation of the Persians (Arr. 2, 
6, 5) before the battle of Issus. KaraTrareiv is a technical expression : 
Xen. Hell. 3, 4, 12. The Pompeiian mosaic presents the critical 
moment in the battle of Issns. 

2. Siege of Tyre, Arr. 2, 16-24. Gluck, De Tyro ab Al. M. 
oppiignata, Konigsb. 1886, is valuable as a criticism of the authori- 
ties. Por the topography cf. Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phunicier, 
Berl. 1889, p. 64 seq., who makes use of the works of Movers, 
Renan (Mission de Phenieie) and Prutz (Aus Pliouicieii). It is 
2 >robable that the so-called Egyptian haibour in Tyre was more 
to the south-east, near the mole, yet Renan’s lemaik quoted by 
Pietschmann (ji. 66) as to the impossibility of reconciling a 
southern harbour with Arrian’s account of tlie siege, is not very 
clear. 

3. Overtures for peace by Darius, Arr. 2, 25. 

4. Siege of Gaza, Arr. 2, 26, 27. Alexander’s unworthy treat¬ 
ment of Batis, who had defended Gaza, was related by the rhetori¬ 
cian Hegcfcias. Grote (Loud. 1888, X, 92) believes it, Droysen does 
not. A rhetorician is not a safe authority. 

5. Alexander in Egypt, Arr. 3, 1-5. Droysen, 1, 1, 304 seq.— 
Founding of Alexandria, Arr. 3, 1, 2 ; according to Erdmann, Zur 
Kunde der hellenistischen Stadtegrimdungen, Strassb. 1883, the 
date should be Jan. 20, 331.—Doings of the Persian fleet, 
Arr. 3, 2, 3-7 ; cf. Droysen 1, 1, 313-316.—March to the oasts of 
Zeus Ammon, Arr. 3, 3, 4; cf. Droysen, 1, 1, 316-323, Droysen 
assumes that the esoteric doctrine of the priests of Ammon rested 
on the certainty of a future life and tlie connection of the idea of 
the priesthood with that of the monarchy. If the priests recog¬ 
nized Alexander as son of Amon Ra (cf. Meyer, Gesch. Aegyi>tens, 
pp. 252-327, 398) it is possible that Alexander may have honestly 
accepted it ; mysticism of this kind was part of his character. 
Government of Egypt, Arr. 3, 5 ; cf. Droysen, ], 1, 324. 

6. Alexander’s march to tlie Euphrates, Arr. 3, 6. 
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GAUGAMELA—MARCH TO THE JAXARTES (331-329) 

Alexander crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus without 
being attacked by the troops stationed there under Mazaeus.^ 
He then marched some distance in a northerly direction, 
turned eastwards when near the mountains, crossed the Tigris 
and continued his route to the south. At Gaugamela, close to 
the ancient Nineveh, he fell in with Darius’ enormous army, 
which was composed of the various tribes dwelling between 
the Jaxartes and the Euphrates. There are said to have 
been a million infantry, 40,000 cavalry, 200 scythed chariots 
and 15 elephants ; even now there were still Greek 
mercenaries among them. Darius had selected the field of 
battle —- an open plaiii, on which the spaces reserved for 
the scythed chariots had been specially levelled.^ Arrived 
in sight of the foe Alexander first gave his army a rest— 
if the enemy had chosen the si^ot, ho would choose the 
time—but he examined the ground to see if ditches or stakes 
had been dug or placed on it, and then he knew the battle¬ 
field as well as the man who had chosen it. Parmenio advised 
him to make a night attack on the enemy, but Alexander 
replied : ‘‘I do not steal a victory.” In his eyes a battle was 
a contest in the old Greek sense of the word. While Alex¬ 
ander was preparing for battle Darius wearied his troops with 
constant sentinel duty. Ho occupied the centre of the line 
and was surrounded ]>y Persians of the highest rank and 
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by the Greek mercenaries, on whom he rightly most relied. 
Bearing in mind that he was outnumbered in the pro¬ 
portion of twenty to one, Alexander formed, in addition to his 
main line of battle, the left wing of which was again led by 
Parmenio, a second line, which, drawn up in rear of the first, 
could, if occasion arose, check any attempted outflanking 
movement of the enemy. He then began his advance 
(Oct. 1, 331), bearing to the right along the enemy’s front, 
and looking for a suitable point to lireak through. There¬ 
upon Darius, who on this occasion really exerted himself 
to the utmost, made his attack, first sending his chariots 
against the enemy, and when they did the Macedonians no 
harm, ordering up his infantry. But this was fatal to him. 
For as they advanced gaps arose in their ranks, and into 
these Alexander hurled himself with his mounted lancers and 
his phalanx. The Macedonians aimed at the faces of the 
Persian nobles, who were as terrified at this as the Eoman 
aristocrats at Pharsaliis. Darius behaved as he had done at 
Issus, and was the first to fly. This decided the battle. 
Alexander had still to look after his left wing, which was being 
rather hard pressed; when, however, the enemy was repulsed 
in this quarter also, he engaged in pursuit. The battle cost 
the Macedonians 100 men and over 1000 horses ; the Persians 
are said to have had 30,000 killed and a still larger number 
made prisoners. 

After this Darius was unable to collect another army. He 
fled across the mountains to Media, where he was safe for the 
moment, for Alexander had first to subdue Babylonia. It 
was uncertain whether he would not have to fight for the city 
of Babylon, but it surrendered; the Babylonians came out 
to do him homage—a scene depicted in Thorwaldsen’s famous 
relief.^ Alexander rebuilt the shrines in Babylon wliicli had 
been destroyed by Xerxes and offered sacrifice to Bel in the 
way 2 }rescribed by the Chaldaeans. The government of the 
province was entrusted to three persons, a satrap, a general, 
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and an officer of finance. Tlie ancient centre of Asiatic civili¬ 
zation was henceforth devoted to Alexander. He now 
marched to Susa, where he found 50,000 talents of silver, and 
some works of art which Xerxes had brought from Greece, 
among them the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
which Alexander sent back to Athens. In Susa he held a 
genuine Greek festival, an athletic contest and a torch-race, and 
then pushed on eastwards (Dec. 331). To reach the high 
plateau of Iran he had to pass through a wild mountainous 
region, and to scale several terraces accessible only by narrow 
passes.^ He first forced a passage through the country of the 
Uxii, and then, following the road which leads from Babehan 
to Kalah-i-Sefid, came to a narrow mountain pass fortified by 
a wall, and defended by 40,000 infantry and 700 cavalry. It 
could not 1)6 carried by a direct assault. But Alexander, 
with a portion of the army, got to the rear of it by a difficult 
route, while the rest of the force under Craterus attacked the 
enemy in front; they were dispersed, and the road to Persae 
or Persepolis, the capital of the province of Persis, lay open. 
Here the king found immense treasures — 120,000 talents 
according to Diodorus. Alexander burnt the royal citadel 
to the ground; by this he evidently wished to signify to tln^ 
whole of Asia that the splendour and power of Persia were at 
an end, and that the world now had another master.'' 

After a stay of some length in Persis Alexander proceeded 
to Media (in the spring of 330). He had heard that Darius 
wante<l to fight another battle with him. But this was not 
so; the king tied farther north, and Alexander 2 )ursucd him 
thither after making some arrangements in Ecbatana (Hama- 
dan). His route lay through the Caspian Passes.^ This is 
a narrow road not leading to the Caspian Sea, but skirting the 
edge of the plateau of Iran on the southern side of the 
Elburz range, a chain whicli lains parallel with the southern 
shore of the Caspian. lie had thus come into the country 
east of Telieran, the modern capital of P(n*sia. There he 
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learned that Darius had been deserted by many of his troops 
and was a prisoner in the hands of some satraps, who wished 
to make use of his name to continue the resistance to the 
conqueror, to whom otherwise the Persian king would prob¬ 
ably have submitted. The most active of these satraps was 
Bessus of Bactria. It was of great importance to Alexander 
to get Darius into his own hands. He therefore accelerated 
his march, and eventually hurried on with a small force. 
Bessus had made himself king and was dragging Darius 
along with him ; the Greek mercenaries had withdrawn. At 
last Alexander overtook the fugitives, who offered resistance 
for a moment, and then continued their flight after mortally 
wounding Darius. Darius died before Alexander came up 
with him (July 330). The conqueror sent his body to Perse- 
polis, where it was buried with royal honours. Hyrcania 
and Parthia, provinces at the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea, now surrendered to Alexander, who, since the 
death of Darius, might be considered the lawful king of 
Persia. He marched somewhat farther westwards into the 
country of the Mardi (now Gilan), a damp forest region on 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea. When the last of 
the Greek mercenaries of Darius, to the number of about 
1500, surrendered, he took them into his service, and gave 
them the same pay which they had received from Darius ; 
some Spartan envoys, however, who were with them, he 
retained as prisoners. After a fprtnight^s stay in Zadracarta, 
the capital of Hyrcania, where he held an athletic contest, 
he marched farther eastwards. At first he stopped close to 
the range between Iran and the desert, in the district around 
Meshed, the sacred city of the Mahommedans, watered by 
an arm of the river Heri-rud. Here Alexander was in the 
most northerly part of the province of Aria, the satrap of 
which was Satibarzanes. The latter submitted and received 
forty Macedonian Hypaspistae as a guard. The king had 
decided to march to Bactria against Bessus, when he was 
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informed that Satibarzanes had put his foiTy guards to death. 
He had therefore to subdue the whole province of Aria first, 
otherwise it would have become the rendezvous of his enemies. 
This is the most important part of the modern Afghanistan, 
the position of which between Persia, Turkestan and India 
gives it such prominence. Alexander hoped to have captured 
Satibarzanes in Artacoana (in the neighbourhood of Herat), 
but the satrap escaped to Bactria. Alexander then marched 
farther southward into the country of the Zarangi, Drangiana, 
the satrap of which, Barsaentes, one of the murderers of 
Darius, had fled to the Indians, but was given up by them. 
Alexander put him to death. This region, on the river 
Hilmend, in the district of Seistan, famous in later Persian 
legends, was inhabited in Alexander's time by the Ariaspae, 
called by the Greeks Euergetae, who gave Alexander a friendly 
reception. Here the king learned (in the autumn of 330) 
that one of his most trusted companions, Philotas, the son 
of Parmenio, had known of a conspiracy against him and 
had not reported it. In accordance with Macedonian custom 
he brought him before the court of the army, which con¬ 
demned him to death.' Alexander, however, was not content 
with having him killed, he also put Parmenio to death in 
Ecbatana, although no treason had been proved against him. 
Meanwhile Satibarzanes, who had appeared on Alexander’s 
rear, was concpiered and slain. The king now marched 
through Arachosia (Candahar) to the north-east, crossed the 
mountain chain which bounds the valley of the Cophen (Cabul 
river) on the south, and had now reached, in mid-winter, the 
southern spurs of the great range of the Caucasus (Hindu- 
Kush) which separates Iran from Turkestan. About the end 
of 330 or the beginning of 329 he crossed this chain by a 
snowy pass at an altitude of 13,200 feet—a march compar¬ 
able to that of Hannibal over the Alps. Somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Anderab ho reached the northern country 
of Turkestan, the western part of whicli was then as now a 
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desert traversed only by nomad tribes, whereas the eastern part, 
on the Oxus and on the Jaxartes, contained more extensive 
tracts of fertile land than now. These regions were at that time 
inhabited by highly civilized tribes, Bactrians and Sacae, who 
held the nomads in check. This country was one of the 
principal seats of the Persian religion, and Alexander was 
bound to subdue it if he wished to have a firm hold of Persia. 
He soon reached the city of Bactra (Balkh), and captured 
a rocky stronghold which the Ctreeks called Aornus. After 
crossing the Oxus he was informed that Spitamenes and 
Dataphernes were prepared to give up Bessus to him, and 
Alexander sent Ptolemaeus, the son of Lagus, to fetch him. 
But the latter had to use force to take Bessus prisoner. 
Bessus was asked by the king why he had behaved so badly 
to his master, and he replied : “To gain Alexander's favour.” 
He was scourged and afterwards executed. Alexander next 
marched by way of Maracanda (probably Samarcand) to the 
Jaxartes or Tanais, the farthest point he reached in the north, 
where he founded a city, probably the modern Khojend. His 
return southwards was hastened by the fact that Spitamenes 
had attempted to seize Maracanda in his absence. In this 
Spitamenes was unsuccessful, but he succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing a Macedonian division on the Polytimetus (Sarafschan). 
Alexander's return to Maracanda drove him into the 
desert. 

It was not till he reached these northern regions and India 
that Alexander had serious difficulties to overcome. Here he 
had to deal with tribes which were not degraded by despotism, 
whether as rulers or as subjects. 

NOTES 

1. Ale.xanJer from the Euphrates Uj tlic* ]>attle of Oaiigamela, 
Ait. 3, 7-10. Al. and Parmenio : a/o-yoe e/mt at ryv viki^v, 
Arr. 3, 10. Alexander regarded a battle in tlie old Greek faj^liion as 
an dyiov ; he was not a leader of mercenaries like Iphicrates. 
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2. The ]»attle of Gangamela, Arr. 3, 11-25. They struck at the 
faces of the Persians with the ^rcrrofs ; in the battle of Pharsalus 
too the contl^iered general was the first to flee. Alexander sees 
after Plataea, sends booty to Croton, Pint. Al. 34. 

3. Alexander in Babylon, Arr. 3, 16. The remains at Susa 
have now been described by Dieulafoy, L’acropole de Suse, vol. i. 
Par. 1889. 

4. For the roads which led to the plateau of Iran, cf. Grote, 
Bond. 1888, X. 116 seq. Droysen, 1, 1, 354 seq. ; Spiegel, Eran. 
Alterthumsknnde, 2, 622 seq. ; Stolze, Verb, der Ges. f. Erdkunde, 
Berlin, 1883. 

6. Persepelis and Pasargadae have sometimes been regarded as 
one and the same place ; those who consider Pasargadae to be a 
distinct city, which is more probable, place it either in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Persepolis or near Fasa, to the south-west of Shiraz ; 
cf. S])iegel, Eran. Alterthuinskunde, 2, 616-621, and Noldeke, Aufs. 
z, pers. Geschichte, Leipz. 1887, pp, 135-146; maps in Justi’s 
Geschichte des alten Per^iens, Berl. 1879, and in Spruner-Menke 
IV., where however the scale appears to be wrong. At all events 
Persepolis can be recognized in the ruins called Tachti Dschamschid, 
and belonging to buildings dating from the time of the Achaemenid 
kings. Some distance to the north of these often-described palace 
ruins are four royal tombs called Nakschi Rustem, and still fixrlher 
to the north-we&t, near the modern Murgab, is a building, wliicb 
from the descriptions of the ancients must be regarded as the tomb 
of Cyrus. NoMeke and others consider this the site of Pasarga<lae, 
which appears to have been the original capital of the Persians, 
until Darius I- made Persepolis the capital, which, however, in 
earlier times wag called by the Greeks Persae only ; the name 
Persepolis was probably first introduced by Plutarch. The Greeks 
first hoard of Ibe place througli Alexander, which is explained by 
the fact that Susa was generally the seat of government and of the 
court.—Alexandei-’g; exploit in Persepolis has been much embellished 
by legend. According to Diod. 17, 70 and Curtins, 5, 6, 6, a 
massacre took place at the conquest of Persepolis. 

6. For the Caspian Passes see Spiegel, Eran. Alt. 1, 63 and 2, 
532. Mordtinanu assumes Semnan to have been the scene of 
Darius’ capture and Dauletabad that of his murder. Zadracarta is 
Asterabad or was in its neighbourhood, Spiegel, 2, 537. For 
Hyrcania (Verkaiia) and the river Gurgan, Sp. 1, 60 ; for Parthia, 
Sp. 2, 630 seq. The capital of Parthia was Hecatompylus, which 
i^ eitlier Damcghan or Shahrud, Sp. 2, 536. For the country of 
the Mardi, Sp. 2, 538 ; it is in the neiglibourhood of Demavend. 
Fur Gilaii and Masanderan, see Sp. 1, 66, 67.-—Alexander marched 
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up the Ettrek into the valley of Meshed. Drangiana, Sp. 2, 541 ; 
according to Spiegel the Ariaspae are a part of the Drangiani. For 
the mythical dynasty of the Caianidae in Segestan, especially Zal 
and Rustem, cf. Spiegel, 1, 565 seq. Arachotus, Sj). 2, 543. 
Alexandria ad Caucasum, Sp. 2, 543 ; the city of Drapsaca may 
perhaps have been the modern Anderab, Sp. 2, 544 ; cf. Sp. 1, 
11, and 46.—For the direction of Alexanders march to the 
north cf. also Droysen, 1,2, 35 seq. The Eactiians and the Sogdiani, 
Dr. 1, 2, 38 ; according to Sp. 1, 403, the Bactrians and Sogdiani 
sjioke an Iranian dialect, and the merchants and farmers in tliese 
provinces were also of Iranian descent; they were, however, 
surrounded by nomads for the most part of foreign extraction, 
who were called 2d/<at by the Persians. They are a '^kvOlkov 
yevos according to Arrian, 3, 8, 3 (according to Herod. 7, 64, the 
Persians call all Scythians Sdfcat) ; but they are allies of Darius, 
Arr. 1.1. Genuine Turanians, however, are only the peoples 
designated by the name of ^KvOai^ with whom Alexander 
fought in the country of the Jaxartes.—The identity of Maracanda 
with Samarcand is doubted by Spiegel, 2, 546.—Alexander builds 
seven cities, Sp. 3, 548. 

7. Alexander’s conduct at the trial of Philotas is strongly con¬ 
demned by Grote (Bond. 1888), X, 128. He considers Philotas 
innocent. Of course we cannot say now whether he really was 
concerned in a conspiracy against Alexander or not. Indications 
of such complicity are recorded, but they may be exaggerated. 
There is, however, no intrinsic improbability of his guilt. It is a 
known fact that many well-born Macedonians were dissatisfied with 
Alexander, and, moreover, that conspiracies and attempts at murder 
were not out of keeping with the manners and customs of the 
Macedonian nobility. Consequently if a military court found 
Philotas guilty, what right have we to say that its verdict was 
unjust? Grote is so biassed that he never mentions the fact that 
another general, Amyntas, who was charged with the same offence, 
was acquitted (Arr. 3, 27), although this shows that the court did not 
act with precipitation or blindness. Moreover Alexander’s system¬ 
atic decriers have omitted to mention a circumstance which in 
itself justifies the condemnation of Philotas. Philotas had not 
discharged the duty accepted by him of reporting the existence of 
any conspiracy to the king, which even Grote (X, 136) admits to 
be the case. We have therefore a general in the suite of the king, 
who is also his cominander-iii-chief, undertaking to report any 
conspiracy against him but not doing so, which of course consider¬ 
ably increases the possibility of a successful attempt on tlu' king’s 
life. If conduct of tliis kind in war time is not to be brought 
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befort* a niilitury court, and if a general who acts in tliis way is 
not punishet], there is an end to all discipline in the army. It is 
impo&si])lc for us to say what punishment ought to have been meted 
out to Philotas ; at all events the Athenians executed generals for 
less cause. The death of Philotas, therefore, has nothing exceptional 
about it. On the other hand, the murder of Parmenio was an act 
of sheer despotism.—For the campaign of Alexander in Bactria and 
Sogdiana cf. F. von Schwarz, Alexanders des Gr. Feldzuge in 
Turkestan, Milnchen, 1893, with maps. It is a very good com¬ 
mentary to Arrian and Curtius. 



CHAPTER XXV 

ALEXANDER’S CAMPAIGN TO THE HYniASIS (329^326) 

Towards the close of the year 329, Alexander proceeded to 
Zariaspa, which was in the neighbourhood of Balkh, and went 
into winter quarters there. ^ Here he was visited by Scythian 
envoys, who offered him their king’s daughter in marriage, 
and by Pharasmanes, king of the Chorasmians near the Sea 
of Aral, who begged him to march westwards.^ Alexander, 
however, declared that he would not do so until he had 
conquered India. While at Zariaspa he adopted several 
measures for the pacification of the prorinces on the northern 
frontier. In this quarter the resistance was more obstinate 
than in any other district, and was due not only to the 
vigorous character of the inhabitants and their attachment to 
their old religion, but also to the large number of isolated and 
almost inaccessible mountain fortresses, and to the proximity 
of the desert, to which the fugitives could escape. Alexander 
despatched detachments in various directions and also led some 
of these expeditions in person. At last the Massagetae, with 
whom Spitamenes had taken refuge, grew tired of the war, 
and to put an end to it, cut off the head of Spitamenes and 
sent it to Alexander. The king remained in these regions 
until the summer of the year 327. He spent the winter of 
328-327 in Xautaca beyond the right bank of the Oxus.*'^ It 
was here that two remarkable events occurretl, the murder of 
Clitus and the marriage with Roxana. 
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The former is one of the saddest incidents of Alexander’s 
life.*^ It is one of the outward signs of the change which had 
taken place in his character, a change which can be fully 
accounted for by the influence of circumstances upon his 
peculiar nature. His rapid conquest of the greatest empire in 
the world must have increased his amour propre. If this was 
wounded, then his wrath boiled up. He had long been chang¬ 
ing from a Macedonian king and a Greek general into a 
Persian monarch, the god-like position of which must have had 
a special attraction for a man who declared himself a son of 
Zeus. After the encouragement given to this frame of mind by 
the flattery of servile Asiatics and crafty Greeks, contradiction 
from Macedonian nobles seemed insupportable to him. And 
these magnates were not inclined to become mere courtiers ; 
they held all the more firmly to their own view. The result 
was that at a drinking-bout in Maracanda, Clitus, who had 
saved Alexander’s life at the Granicus, not only refused to 
admit a comparison between the king and the Dioscuri and 
Heracles, but even praised Alexander’s father, King Philij), to 
his face, declared that Alexander could not be a god, because 
the gods did everything of themselves, whereas Alexander had 
won his victories by the aid of the Macedonians, and finally 
exclaimed that he himself had been Alexander’s preserver. 
Thereupon the king’s rage burst forth. Clitus was removed 
but came back again, and Alexander ran him through with a 
spear. He was seized with remorse at once and wanted to 
take his own life, and when prevented from doing this 
remained without food and drink fur three days. He never 
committed an outrage of this kind again. He had acted in a 
sudden outburst of passion, and his remorse was so strong that 
his first step in the path of violence was also his last. 

But this did not make him relax in his endeavour to rule 
Asia in Asiatic fashion, which led to many violent collisions 
with the Macedonians and the Greeks who resisted it. His 
partial adoption of Asiatic costume was repugnant enough to 
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the Macedonians. But a far greater grievance was the low 
obeisance {^proskynesis)^ customary with the Persian monarchs, 
which he demanded of all, including the Macedonians. This 
was intolerable to the Macedonians. Modern admirers of 
Alexander have urged that the adoption of Persian court 
ceremonial was necessary from a political 2 )oint of view. No 
doubt it w^as a good thing that Alexander should not meet 
Orientals as a foreigner; but it was very doubtful policy to 
make the approach to their ways consist of giving up the 
Oreek and playing the despot. It would have ])een better to 
have had nothing to do with ceremonies which have never 
prevented an Oriental from murdering his sovereign, and which 
consequently were of no real use to Alexander. After all, it 
was a Greek—Lysander—who had first claimed to be regarded 
as a god, and it was Greeks who led Alexander in the wTong 
direction. A bad influence was exercised especially by the 
sophist Anaxarchiis, who when summoned to tranquillize the 
king after the murder of Clitus, declared that everything 
which so god-like a being as he did was good. The Olynthian 
Callisthenes, a relative of Aristotle, who had been sent by his 
kinsman to the king to write his history, also behaved if not 
badly at any rate injudiciously. He performed his task in 
such an extravagant manner as to gain the reputation rather 
of a panegyrist of the king than of a historian. But he was 
still more pleased with himself; he, he asserted, w^as the man 
without whom the hero could not go down to posterity, and 
he therefore regarded himself as Alexander’s Homer. Callis¬ 
thenes disapproved of the vanity of the king in washing to be 
worshipped, and on one occasion, at a festival, when the others 
made the genuflection proposed by the Persians present, and 
were rewarded by a kiss from the king, Callisthenes refuse<l 
to pay this tribute of respect, and remarked when he received 
no kiss: “Then I am poorer by a kiss.’ This annoyed 
Alexander, and on the discovery soon afterwards of a con¬ 
spiracy of the royal pages against his life, in which Calli.sthcnes 
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was supposed to be implicated, he was condemned with the 
rest and carried about with the tarmy in a cage and died soon 
afterwards. 

The second important event, the marriage with an Asiatic, 
arose in this way. Alexander was besieging a mountain 
stronghold in Sogdiana, held by the satrap Oxyartes with his 
family. It was considered impregnable, and the defenders 
sent word to the Macedonians that they must learn how to fly 
if they wanted to get up to it. By the offer of enormous 
rewards—twelve talents to the first man up, eleven to the 
second, and so on to the twelfth — the king persuaded a 
number of soldiers to risk the climb. A few actually reached 
a point above the fortress itself. Thereupon Oxyartes sur¬ 
rendered. Alexander was so charmed with the beauty of his 
daughter Eoxana that he married her. This was a great step 
towards the reconciliation of conquerors and conquered.^ 
The marriage has been celebrated by the art of the painter 
(Sodomas picture in the Farnesina at Eome). All that is 
known besides of Eoxana in history is that she had a son by 
Alexander, of the same name, born in 323, that after her 
consort’s death she put to death his other wife, the daughter 
of Darius, and that she was killed with her son by Cassander 
in the year 311. 

When the northern provinces appeared to be pacified,^ 
Alexander turned in the direction of India (in the spring of 
327). There was no strategical reason for undertaking this 
expedition, and no political one in the proper sense of the 
word. It was a passion for new and unheard-of exploits 
which urged the king onwards. He wanted to show that he 
was really a hero, a new Dionysus or Heracles. He wanted 
to conquer a country which was sure to be rich in marvels 
of all kinds. He began his march to India with about 120,000 
infantry and 15,000 cavalry." In the valley of the Cophen 
(Cabul) he divided his army, sending Hephaestion and 
Peidiccas direct to the Indus to secure the passage of the 
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river, and proceeding himself through the valleys of the 
northern affluents of the Cophen. Here he captured a fortress 
called Aornus, which even Heracles was supposed not to have 
been able to take, and visited Nysa, said to have been founded 
by Dionysus near Mount Meros. This was the first jilace at 
which they found ivy, laurel, and vines, and festivals were 
held to Dionysus. The reunited army crossed the Indus, 
probably at Attock. To the east of tliis place, between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes (the modern Jhelum) lay the terri¬ 
tory ruled over by Taxilas, who joined Alexander. But on 
the Hydaspes fighting began again, for this was the kingdom 
of Porus, who was not inclined to submit, Porus had occupied 
the eastern bank of the Hydaspes with his army. Alexander 
could not repeat the exploits of the Granicus and of Issus here. 
The Hydaspes was not a Pinarus, and Porus was not a Darius. 
Alexander was obliged after all to ‘ steal ^ his victory for once. 
He misled Porus by marching with the larger part of his army 
to a distant point where he could cross the river without 
being seen, and left the diidsion under Craterus opposite 
Porus, who thought it was the whole Macedonian army, and 
therefore did not keep an eye on the farther bank. He did 
not see what had happened till Alexander had crossed; then 
he sent a division of his army accompanied by his son against 
Alexander, Alexander defeated it, and Porus^s son was slain. He 
then attacked Porus himself. He was superior to his enemy in 
cavalry, but there was great danger to the Macedonians in the 
180 elephants of the Indian king, owing to the terror which 
these animals inspired in horses. If Poms had taken the 
offensive, he would probably have won the day, but he 
awaited Alexander’s attack. Alexander first charged the 
Indian cavalry near the river and routed them. The elephants 
were now brought into play and j^ressed the jMacedi)nian 
phalanx. But the cavalry outtianked the Indians and drove 
them into a narrow space, where the maddened elephants 
became the ruin of tlieir own army. The Imlians sustained a 
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complete defeat, 20,000 men and 100 elephants were killed, 
the rest became the property of the Macedonians. Poriis fled 
last of all, wounded, upon his elephant. Alexander, who had 
admired his bravery and gallant bearing during the battle, 
sent Taxilas after him, to induce him to surrender ; but Porns 
hurled his spear at his pursuer. He would not surrender 
until he dropped from exhaustion. Alexander asked him 
what he wanted. “ To be treated like a king,” replied Porus. 
“ That I will do for my own sake,” said Alexander, what 
else ? ” ‘‘ That includes everything,” was the Indian’s answer. 

Alexander, who always respected courage and like pointed 
replies, restored him his dominions with additional territory, 
and Porus henceforth remained a loyal ally of Alexander. 

Alexander now marched farther eastwards and crossed the 
Acesines (Chenab) and the Hyraotes (Eavi). Here he was 
opposed by the Cathaeans, whose fortified city Sangala he 
took. This brought him to the river Hyphasis (Beas) which 
now joins the last river of the Punjab, the Sutlej, but which 
then flowed in a separate bed. Alexander never reached the 
Sutlej; he wanted to cross it, but at this point the instrument 
of his power broke in his hands; his soldiers would go no 
farther. They had probably heard that this was a natural 
boundary, that farther north near the mountains there was a 
continuation of fertile country, but that southwards lay a great 
desert, and when this was crossed that they would find new 
kingdoms and new peoples with whom there would be endless 
fighting. They no longer had any inclination for this. Well- 
nigh eight years of constant warfare w^as quite enough, and 
those who had joined the army late, in Bactria for instance, 
had not even made much booty. It was a wonder that things 
had gone smoothly so far. Now they were a hundred times 
farther from Macedonia than Athens was from Thebes. 
Alexander endeavoured to change tbeir mind by a 2 )ersoiial 
appeal. He pointed out that hitherto they had been always 
victorious and that they would be so in the future ; he appealed 
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to their sense of honour. For a man of lofty mind, he said, 
the end of a task can only be prescribed by the nature of 
it. He then explained his ideas as to future campaigns. 
They would reach the Ganges, which flowed into the Hyrcanian 
Sea; after this came the Indian and then the Persian Ocean ; 
then they would come from Libya to the pillars of Hercules, 
and would thus have conquered the whole of Asia and Li])ya : 
if this were not done, the previous conquests would nevei- 
be quite secure. Alexander waited to see if any one wouhl 
reply. Put no answer came for a long while. AVhat were the 
soldiers to say to his geographical disquisitions ? They kncAv 
nothing of these matters and probably suspected that Alex¬ 
ander was in the same predicament, but they could not tell 
him so. At last one of the chief officers, Coenus, addressed 
him. He simply said that the army could not go farther. 
He might have mentioned that seventy days of tropical rain 
had exhausted the strength of the troops.® When they all 
exclaimed that they agreed with Coenus, Alexander declared 
that he would continue his march with volunteers, and with¬ 
drew into his tent, where he remained for three days. Ho 
hoped that they would yet give way. But they did not. 
He then consulted the gods, but on the sacrifices which he had 
performed turning out unfavourable he resolved to return. 
There was great joy in the camp; the invincible had yielded 
to his own soldiers. He had twelve altars as high as towers 
built to mark the limit of his advance, held a gymnastic and 
hippie competition, and recrossed the Acesines to the Hydaspes, 
where he completed the building of the cities of Nicaea and 
Bucejffiala which had been already begun. 

Of the Indian world with its strange character and civil¬ 
ization, of the land of the >Sacred Ganges with its shady 
groves in which the ascetic led a life of conteni 2 )lation, tlie 
land which had produced the varied lore of the Vedas and 
the long epics of the heroes, which was <le^tined more than 
two thousam] years later to enrich Luroj)(ain I<nouh*d^^' with 
rii a 
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new and fruitful views—of this Alexander saw only the fringe, 
the country of the Five Fivers, the Punjab. How keenly must 
the intre})id and inquiring hero have regretted that he had to 
turn back at the threshold of what seemed to him a mysterious 
sanctuary. Who knoAvs whether in India the conqueror might 
not for a time have given place to the student. He was not 
permitted to see the wondrous land of Brahma and Buddha, 
and had to be content with controlling four distinct spheres of 
civilization, so far as this could be done by a single man: the 
Hellenic, the Semitic, the Egyptian and the Iranian. And 
that was more than any one did before him or after him. An 
empire which embraced these four important groups to the 
extent that his did was unique in the history of the world, 
and even for the mighty Alexander the burden of this dominion 
was too great. 


NOTES 

1. Cf. Oeiger, Alex. Feldziige in Sogdiana, Neiist. a. d. H. 
1884. It is doubtful whether Zariaspa and Bactra are identical. 
Grote and Iviepert 59) assume it ; Proysen (1, 2C3) thinks other¬ 
wise ; he considers Zaria^pa to be Andschui, to the west of Balhh 
(Bactra) ; Spiegel (2, 553) leaves the point undecided. The in¬ 
trinsic difierence between eastern and western Iran must not be 
overlooked ; the latter was much more infected with despotism 
than tlie former ; cf. Kit*pert, Geographic, 5(>, 57. 

2. Pliarasmaues mentions the Colchians and Amazons to Alex¬ 
ander as peoples wIkuii lie ought to visit. For Cliorasmia (CMivarizm, 
i.e. lnwland>), the c<auitry on the lower Oxus, cf. Sp. 1, 47 ; Kiepert, 
Lelifb. d. alten Geogr. 90, 

3. According to Spiegel 2, 5 14 the site of Nautaca cannot 
be exactly determined ; u is usually supposed to be Neksheb or 
Karshi, to the S.E. of Bukhara.—As regards the stubborn re¬ 
sistance of the Sogdiaiiians Spiegel (3, 49) says: “It is not 
unlikely that religious motives had somethiug to do with the 
obstinate re'sistance of the Sogdianian% for Spitamenes probably was 
of the liouse of Zarathu^tra and luld i)i'iestly offices.” 

4. Murder of (ditus, Arr. 4, 8, 9 ; Curt. 8, 2 ; Flut. Alex. 

5)0-52 ; Droysen, 1, 2, 70 se(p—Fate of (Vllisthenes aiid the 
7r«rdc9, An. 4, 10-14 : Curt. 8, 5-8 ; Pint Alex. 53-55 ; Dr. 1, 2, 
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88 seq.—I cannot agree witli Droysen (several passages, esp. 1, 2, 
17-19; 63; 90; 273) in thinking that Alexanders wish to be 
reverenced in Oriental fashion by the Macedonians and Greeks 
was justifiable. Droysen starts with the assumption that these 
marks of royal dignity were so necessary in tlie eyes of the 
Orientals that Alexander was obliged to demand tliem from the 
Macedonians and Greeks as well, to prevent invidious distinctions 
among his subjects. Tlie mistake in this view is that it is a 
moral dejireciation of Alexander’s State, for the position of the 
Macedonians and Greeks in relation to their king was of a loftier 
and more dignified character than that of the Persian^. Con¬ 
sequently if the former had to be degraded to the position of the 
latter for the sake of the unity of the empire, then this empire 
had no raison d'etre for the outside world. The most tliat we can 
do is to make allowances for Alexander’s human tendency to err. 
Droysen says (1, 2, 273 and elsewhere) tliat his recognition by the 
Greeks as a god was “ the first and most important step towards 
accustoming the Greeks to the belief in his majesty which was 
held by the Asiatics, and wdiich he regarded as the main foundation 
of his sovereignty.” This contains the admission in the first jilace 
that adoration w^as indispensable only for Alexander’s vie\v, wdiicli 
does not prove that this view^ was correct. In the second jilace, 
Droysen’s remaik is based on an error with regard to the 
Greeks. They must have been singular Greeks W’ho would have 
imbibed a ‘belief’ in the divinity of Alexander by this means. 
To the Greeks the involved no question of belief, 

but w'as simply a ridiculous ceremony. Ovr^rov }lIv av^pa 
TTpoo-Kin'oerre?, says Isocrates (Pancg. 151) disparagingly of the 
Persians. And the Greeks were now expected to pay this mark 
of respect to the king of l\racedonia ! As a matter of fact these 
external ceremonies wxre of no use even in Asia, as is showm by 
the cases of Bagoas and Bessus, Alexander must have known this 
perfectly w^ell, and if he ignored it the reason w^as that lie wxas 
blinded by an exaggerated idea of Ids owm importance. He might 
also have reflected that twm races of different civilization cannot be 
blended by degrading the higher and more independent one to the 
level of the other, and depriving it of the privileges to which it is 
accustomed. Of course we must not forgot that tlie iniproc('dente<l 
success of Alexander’s career may have turnc«l Ids head, aiel this 
may account for his infatuation. That conflicts with the inure 
independent natures broke out so quickly w’a^ <lue to (lie fact tlial 
there W'ere tw'o sides to Alexander’s nature ; he wa> not content 
with being simply a g<Hl, lie wxis also a lium.in lieiiej wliu liki d fu 
amuse liimself with human bt ings in a IniimiU wav. He did not 
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want his divinity to stand iii the way of the pleasures of Creek 
and Macedonian social life ; and the two things wore incompatible 
with each other. A monarch wIkd wishes to be roifardod as a ^md 
must not carouse with those from whom he demands adoration. 
The Persian kings were aware of this; Alexander disregarded 
it. The murder of Clitus and the degradation of Callisthenea 
both took place at drinking-bouts, when the king’s boon com¬ 
panions presumed more in their cups than they would have 
ventured to do when sober. Droysen (1, 2, 15 seq.) combats 
Aristotle’s view that Hellenes ought to rule over barbarians; he 
does not approve of the Greeks “being able to exploit and im¬ 
poverish Asia in its defenceless state with their refined selfishness 
and audacious cleverness,” by means of Alexander (16). The 
Macedonians come off quite as badly, many of them having 
become “Asiatics in the worst sense of the word” (19). But the 
prosJcyneds was no remedy for this, either in the case of Greeks or 
of Macedonians, and those who share Droysen’s views on the 
Greeks and Macedonians would wish that Alexander had never 
set foot in Asia at all. Droysen has thoroughly grasped the 
profound meaning of Alexander’s efforts, viz. the blending of East 
and West, but is wrong in defending all the methods employed 
by Alexander for this purpose. If one nationality invades and 
conquers another, it does not do so because it considers the otlier 
nobler than itself. Consequently the ascendancy of the Greeks 
over the Orientals was necessary for a time at any rate in 
Alexander’s empire. Alexander in his youthful enthusiasm 
wanted to be in advance of his age.—For his costume, cf. Plut. de 
.-\1. M. Fort. 1, 6. 

5. Spiegel (2, 556) says of the stronghold of Oxyartes : “There 
is a pretty general consensus of opinion that this citadel was jiear 
the narrow pass nliich was afterwards called Derbend Kaluga, east 
of Kesh. For Ke&h see Droysen, 3, 2, 321 ; cf. also Dr. 1, 2, 77. 
It is the dI^tl■iot south-t ast of Bokhara, on the southern slope of 
the range. For the various mountain strongholds conquered by 
Alexander, cf. Xie^e, p. 122, n. I. 

6. Di'iw-en (1, 2, 28; assumes that Sogdiana and the Trans- 
Oxus border teiietory were hTt almr)st independent by Alexander. 
In the same way he created a kind of Indian border - country. 
Many Greek cities in these nortliern regions, Dr. 1, 2, 83. In 
PersepoIi< Alexander chastises the Persians ; in Bactria and 
Sogdiana he favours the natives, and he eontiiines this policy in 
the future. 

7. For the march to India cf. La-s(‘U, Tud. Alterthumskunde, 
r.k. 2, the geogiuphical coiiclu'^ions of whidi an^ summarized by 
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Spiegel, 2, 562 seq. ; A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India, Lond. 1871 ; Lefinann, Gefschichte dcs alten Indiens, BeiL ; 
Grote (Onckensche Weltgesch.), pp. 743-755 ; Lezius, Do AI. M. 
Exp. Indica, Dorp. 1887 ; Schnffert, Ah d. Gr. ind. Feldzug. 
Colb. 1886. Alexander’s march from Bactria to the Calml valley, 
Droysen, 1, 2, 101 seq. Droysen is uncertain as to which pass 
Alexander chose; Spiegel (2, 562) thinks it was the Pass of 
Kawak. For Nysa (Arr. 5, 1), Dr. 1, 2, 109, 110. The Kafirs 
(unbelievers) who live in these mountains cultivate the vine ; cf. 
Sj). 1, 306 seq. ; 3, 51 ; and the coins of King Agathocles with 
Bacchic attributes may refer to this peoide (Head, H. N. 704) 
For the countries north of the Cabiil Fiver cf. Hp. 2, 564. Aornus 
is Avarana according to Lefinann 745, according to Droysen, 1, 2, 
116, it is Faiiigard near the mouth of the Cabul Eiver ; cf. Sp. 
2, 565. At Taxila the army saw “the Indian ascetics for the 
first time,” Dr. 1, 2, 123. Taxila (Takshasila) and Porus (Paura, 
Paurava, successors of Puru) are names of dynasties, Spiegel, 2, 
566 ; Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alten Geogr. § 36 ; Lefm. p. 746. For 
the site of the battle with Porus cf. Dr. 1, 2, 129 following 
Elphinstone, Kabul, 1, 132; Sp. 2, 567 : Lefm. 746 ; Cunning¬ 
ham, 159 seq. ‘Cathaean’ is probably Indian for ^warrior,’ 
Sangala according to Lassen is Amritsir ; cf. Lefinann, 749. For 
the names of the rivers cf. Sp. 2, 570 ; Kiep. g 36 ; Lefm. 750. 
Hydaspes is the Sanscrit Vitasta, Hhe swiftly-flowing’; the 
(4andrahhaga, wliich sounded like NarSpoc/)dyo 9 , was renamed by 
the Greeks "AK'ecrtVj/?, Miealer.’ Hyraotes is the Sanscrit Iravati, 
mod. Ravi ; Hyphasis is Vipasil, ‘ unfettered.’ Then came the 
(^atadru, Giundred running,’ mod. Sutlej, into which flows the 
VipaSci (mod. Boas', tlie old bed of which is now dry, 

8. The rains, Arr. 5, 94 ; Diod. 17, 94. In Arr. 5, 26, 1 
Alexander does not say, as Droysen (1, 2, 157) and Sintenis 
assume, that work exists for its own sake. No one would hai^e 
believed him if he had. He says that every task has its own 
measure, f.c. must he completed. Trepas in Arrian means end, nr)t 
aim. Niese (p. 139) thinks that Alexander did not want to 
penetrate far into India, and that his speecli to the soldiers, as 
given by the historians, is not genuine, but invented by some 
rhetorician. 
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CONCLUDING YEARS OF ALEXANDER’S REIGN—AGIS— 

HARPALUS (326-323) 

A RETURN being unavoidable, Alexander determined to turn 
it to account by exploring and occupying hitherto unknown 
regions (326). He wanted to see the mouth of the Indus, 
which he had at first thought was identical Avith the Xile. 
He himself Avith a portion of his troops embarked on the 
Hydaspes; the rest of the army had to accompany him on 
both banks. ^ Xearchus was in command of the fleet. Arrian 
relates that the unAvonted spectacle and the noise of the pass¬ 
ing ships attracted the neighbouring tribes, and that they 
struck up their songs as they stood on the banks. Alexander 
sailed Avdth all speed, as he Avished to surprise the Oxydracae 
and IMalli AA’ho lived farther down the river. After passing 
the narroAV channel at the confluence of the Hydas^^es Avith the 
Acesines, he sent on the fleet to the point AA^here the Hyraotes 
floAvs into the Hydaspes, and marched through the desert into 
the countiy of the Malli. In trying to capture a city here he got 
into a critical position. The Indians AvithdreAv into the citadel, 
and Alexander hurried after them Avith a handful of men and 
climbed the Avail. The ladder then broke and Alexander with 
a feAV companions was cut off. Instead of AA^aiting he jumped 
down and Avas at first exposed for a time to the enemy’s attacks 
cpiite alone, and afterAvards Avith those Avho had folloAved him, 
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especially Pencestas, Abreas and Leonnatus. He was wounded 
in the breast and sank to the ground, whereupon Peucestas 
held over him the sacred shield taken from the temple of 
Athene at Ilium, of which he was the bearer. At last some 
other Macedonians penetrated into the citarlel and all its 
defenders were cut down. The dart had to be cut out of the 
king’s Ijreast. While he was being removed he fainted a 
second time from loss of blood. The army thought he was 
dead ; great was the joy of the soldiers Avhen he came to them 
on the Hyraotes, and they saw him wave his hand to show them 
that it was not a corpse which was being brought to them ; 
and when he reached the shore and actually mounted a horse, 
the shouts of delight seemed endless. They touched his 
knees, his hands, his clothes, and threw ribbons and flowers at 
him. He now descended the Indus into the country of King 
Musicanus, who submitted, but afterwards revolted and was 
hanged. Alexander then sent a third of the army under 
Craterus westwards through Iran and proceeded with the rest 
by way of Pa tala, where the Indus di\'i<les into two arms, to 
the sea, in which he observed the phenomenon of the rise and 
fall of the tide. 

He now undertook an unprecedented journey (325). He 
despatched the fleet by the ocean on a voyage of discovery to 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris, and took the route 
through Gedrosia himself with the army, keeping as close to 
the coast as possible in order to maintain his communications 
with the fleet. This was a terrible march, as it led through 
the sandy deserts of Beloochistan, one of the hottest regions 
on the face of the earth.- It took him sixty days to reach 
Pura, the capital of Gedrosia, a distance of 500 miles, and the 
army suffered unspeakable hardships. It was a consolation 
that this march quite eclipsed the exploits of Semiramis and 
of Cyrus, the only jmtentates who acconling to tradition had 
taken the route with an army, and the result showed that 
Alexander was more fortunate than they, for Semiramis was 
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said to have reached her destination with only twenty soldiers, 
and Cyrus with only seven, whereas Alexander lost only 
three-fourths of his troops. It was on this march that some 
soldiers brought Alexander the only water which could be found 
in a helmet; he poured it into the sand before the whole 
army, to show that he did not intend to fare better than his 
soldiers. On one occasion Alexander himself discovered the 
path which the guides, who were supposed to know the 
country, were unable to find. From Pura he marched to 
Carmania, where Craterus joined him.^ Alexander here 
offered thanksgiving sacrifices, and took his preserver Fen¬ 
ces tas into his body-guard, which had hitherto numbered only 
seven: Leonnatus, Hephaestion, Lysimachiis, Aristonous, 
Perdiccas, Ptolemaeus, son of Lagus, and Pci thou. Ncarchus, 
too, put in an appearance and reported the incidents of his 
voyage.*^ From Carmania Alexander proceeded to Pasargadae, 
where he resumed the government of the empire, Avhich, oAving 
to his long absence, had lost all unity. Gross abuses had 
crept in. A Mede, named Baryaxes, had proclaimed himself 
king; the satrap of Persis, Orxines, had plundered some 
sanctuaries. Both Avere put to death. Orxines’ post Avas 
given to Peucestas, Avho adopted Oriental dress to please the 
king. The satrap of Susa and his son were also executed for 
maladministration.^ 

If offenders Avere punished, the loyal Avere to be rcAvarded, 
and the population of the vast empire made to see that the 
king A^alued Asia as highly as Europe. A formal union of 
these tAv^o sections of the globe Avas carried out on a grand 
scale at Susa.‘^ Alexander married the eldest daughter of 
Darius, Barsinc (by some called Statira), and also Parysatis, 
the youngest daughter of Ochus. Another daughter of Darius 
he bestoAA^ed on his friend Hephaestion ; Craterus, Perdiccas, 
Ptolemaeus, Eumenes, Nearchus, Seleucus, and many others, 
eighty in all, Avere given Persian ladies of rank for AviA'es. 
The Aveddings AA^ere celebrated together in one great festival. 
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Ten thousand Macedonians, who had also married Asiatic 
women, received rich presents. The peo])le of Asia were thus 
able to see that Alexander did not desjdse them. The 
Macedonians, however, were gratified in another way as well. 
Alexander heard that many of his soldiers were greatly in 
debt in spite of all the booty they had made. He ordered all 
who were in this position to report themselves, stating that 
he would pay their debts. At first only a few came, because 
they were afraid of a vexatious enquiry; l>ut when they saw 
that the king’s sole object was to help his followers, all dis¬ 
closed the amount of their debts, and 20,000 talents were 
distributed for this purpose, without even a record being made 
of the names of the recipients. Pencestas, Hephaestion, 
Hearchus and Onesicritus, the pilot of the royal ship, received 
golden 'wreaths. 

On the other hand, the introduction of Oriental elements 
into the army created indignation among the Macedonians. 
There was already an Oriental division in the cavalry of the 
Hetairi, consisting of Bactrians, Sogdiani, and members of 
other eastern races, while the Agema, the flower of the army, 
contained a number of Asiatics armed with Macedonian 
spears. On this occasion 30,000 Asiatic youths were besides 
selected for admittance into the Macedonian army. This the 
old soldiers would not tolerate. The discontent broke out at 
Opis, where the king had gone from Susa by a circuitous 
route, in July 324. When he informed them in person that 
he would send the veterans home with rich presents, they all 
cried out that he might send the whole army home.* Alex¬ 
ander arrested and j)ut to death the loudest of them and 
endeavoured to pacify the army. He reminded them of the 
condition in which his father Philip had found Macedonia, and 
what he had done for it, how he himself had led them to 
victory in Asia, that he took nothing for himself but shared 
everything with them, and had undergone more hardships 
than any of them. “ And now you all want to go and leave 
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your king among the vanquished barbarians ! Go, then I 
He then withdrew into his tent and remained there for two 
days. On the third day he summoned some leading Persians 
on whom he could depend, and declared that they were his 
kinsmen. The Macedonians had remained on the spot in a 
state of indecision and perplexity, and had not been able to 
make up their minds afterwards. When they heard that the 
king had declared that the Persians were his kinsmen, they 
gave way to despair, laid down their arms in front of his tent, 
and announced that they would not leave the threshold until 
he had taken compassion on them. The king came out of his 
tent and was addressed by Callines, a noted leader of cavalry : 
‘‘ What distresses us, 0 king, is that you call Persians your 
kinsmen, whereas you have never vouchsafed this honour to 
us.’^ Alexander replied: “You are all my kinsmen, and so 
will I henceforth call you.’’ At this the soldiers uttered 
shouts of approval, and a great festival was held with a 
banquet at which the Macedonians sat next to the king, the 
Asiatics coming after them. The Greek soothsayers and the 
Magi poured libations to the gods, and prayers were offered 
for unity and mutual trust. Nine thousand men are said to 
have made the drink-offering and raised the hymn of praise 
together. On this day a reconciliation between Europe and 
Asia on the basis of mutual respect seemed to be in course of 
formation. 

About ten thousand Macedonians, who were too old or 
otherwise incapacitated for service, now returned home. They 
each received a present of one talent. The children which 
had been born to them in Asia were to be brought up in Asia 
and sent to their fathers subsequently. These veterans were 
led by Craterus, who w^as to replace Antipater as governor of 
Europe. It was supposed that Antipater had fallen into 
disfavour, and yet in the year 330 he had rendered the 
^lacedonian kingdom a signal service. Sparta had taken up 
arms under Agis, and was menacing Megalopolis.'’ As Athens 
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also threatened to revolt, the Macedonian supremacy in 
Greece was in a bad way. Thereupon Antipater hastened to 
the Peloponnese and defeated Agis, who fell in the battle. 
He had thus saved the position of Macedonia in Europe. 
But he was continually quarrelling with Olympias and 
preferring conij^laints against her, just as she was always 
complaining of him. Alexander could not decide against 
his mother. He once said : “ Antipater does not knoAv that 
one tear from my mother outweighs a thousand of his 
letters.^’ A change in the government of Macedonia was 
therefore in the interest of the State. Alexander now pro¬ 
ceeded to Ecbatana, where he held a gymnastic and ‘ musical ’ 
competition, and had a drinking-bout with his friends. At 
this point Hephaestion died so suddenly that the king, who 
hurried to him on hearing that he was ill, did not find 
him alive. His grief was unbounded, he could scarcely tear 
himself away from the corpse. The body was removed to 
Babylon, and burnt there upon a funeral pile which is said to 
have cost 10,000 talents. 

After Alexander had made a winter camj^aign (324-323) 
against the Cossaeans, who lived above Susa, he set out for 
Babylon, there to prepare for new and greater expeditions. 
As he approached the city the Chaldean priests came out to 
meet him, and begged him not to enter the city, as it would 
not be well for him.^ When he refused to believe them, they 
begged him at any rate to make his entry from the west and 
not from the east. But he paid no heed to this ; he thought 
that the priests did not want him to enter Babylon at all, 
because they had neglected his orders to restore the temple 
of Bel and were afraid of being punished. 

In Babylon Alexander found envoys from neighbouring 
and remote peoples, a brilliant tribute of homage so short 
a time before his death. There were Greek, Ethiopian, 
Scythian, Celtic, Iberian, Libyan, Brettian, Lucanian, Car¬ 
thaginian, Tyrrhenian, ie. Etruscan, perhaps even Homan 
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embassies. Arrian does not believe that lioman envoys were 
among the number, because neither Ptolemaeus nor Aristo- 
bulus had mentioned it; but it is possible, as is supposed, 
that these historians included them in the Tyrrhenian depu¬ 
tation. It is clear that the man who had conquered the 
whole of the Persian empire and more in such an incredibly 
short space of time, must have been an object of wonder and 
curiosity to every nation which paid heed to what was going 
on in the world. What might not the young sovereign yet 
achieve! 

Alexander had originally turned his attention to naval 
enterprises. He had built ships on the Hyrcanian Sea, which 
were to explore its limits. In Babylon he found a Phoenician 
fleet, the ships of which had been transported by land to 
the Euphrates. Other ships were built in Babylon, and 
a harbour constructed, capable of containing 1000 vessels. 
Alexander wanted to conquer Arabia with this fleet, a 
cotuitry the valuable products of which were the subject of 
exaggerated ideas in antiquity. He first sent three vessels 
on a voyage of discovery, but none of them carried out the 
order to circumnavigate Arabia. Alexander himself sailed 
by the canal Pallacopas to the sea, near which he founded a 
city. There his turban, the emblem of royal dignity, blew ofiP 
into the water, and the man who brought it to him tied it 
round his own head and swam back with it in this position. 
This was an evil omen for the king; afterwards it was said 
that this was Seleucus, who subsequently became king of 
Syria. Alexanders last scheme was a proposed reorganiza¬ 
tion of his army; the three first ranks and the last rank in 
the phalanx were to consist of Macedonians with long spears, 
the twelve inner ranks of Persians with bows and javelins. 
He evidently wanted to increase the strength of the different 
corps. The project was not put into execution, nor his 
plan, conceived about the same time, for bringing Asiatics to 
Europe.^® 
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Alexander had already, in 324, made two demands on the 
Greeks •which created great excitement among them. The 
first was that they should recognize his divinity.’^ In what 
form the request was made is unknown to us, but the re¬ 
cognition was to be an act of state, which was possilile in 
Greece. The Greeks complied; Sparta expressed her con¬ 
sent in truly Laconic fashion as follows: “AVe permit 
Alexander to call himself a god if he likes to do so.” It is 
difficult to prove that a thing of this kind was necessary in 
Alexander’s interests ; in any case he descended from the first 
rank among men to the lowest among the gods, arid after all 
he was shrewd enough to know that such a divinity lasts 
only so long as the power of the man who aspires to it. The 
second demand was that the Greeks should allow all exiles 
to return home.^^ This was communicated to them by 
Xicanor at the Olympic Games of 324, It of course pro¬ 
duced great rejoicing among the exiles, of whom there 
were 20,000 present at Olympia, but it created great discon¬ 
tent in many states. The order was just in itself, but its 
technical legal basis w\as more than doubtful, because Alex¬ 
ander was only commander-in-chief and defender of the 
Greeks, not their law-giver. Hence the execution of it met 
with difficulties, especially in Aetolia and at Athens, both of 
which had stolen property in their hands which they would 
have had to surrender, as the return of the exiles was equiva¬ 
lent to an encouragement to them to demand the property of 
which they had been deprived. The Aetolians were in posses¬ 
sion of the Acarnanian Oeniadae, which they had wrested 
from its inhabitants about the year 330, while Athens had 
Samos, which she had occupied by founding cleruchies in 303, 
361 and 352, and banishing the lawful owners. On thi-^ 
point, where the interests of 4000 Athenians, who liad become 
landowners in Samos, were at stake, Athens showc<l more 
tenacity than in the matter of raising Alexaiuler to the rank 
of a god. She refused her consrnt, niid an incident oceuircd 
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to inspire the Athenians with a belief that Alexander s good 
fortune was on the wane, an<I that he might perhaps after all 
be resisted. 

Harpalus, Alexander’s treasurer, had decamped a second 
time, on this occasion with 5000 talents (about <£1,200,000). 
He had collected thirty ships and 6000 mercenaries, and had 
made his appearance with them in the Piraeus in the spring 
of 324, with the request to be received in Athens; he 
relied on the fact that he was an Athenian citizen. But 
the Athenians had rejected his proposal. He had then be¬ 
taken himself to the rendezvous of rabble of all kinds, the 
promontory of Taenarum, and there got rid of a good deal of 
his treasure and of many of his ships as well as of his mer¬ 
cenaries. At this 2 )oint came the announcement of the 
return of the exiles, and Harpalus saw that the growing 
discontent of many Greeks, and especially of the Athenians, 
was likely to improve his prospects. He went back to Athens 
and was actually received there, because he now had no troops 
but only money with him. Another of Alexander's treasurers, 
Philoxenus, demanded the surrender of Harpalus, but the 
Athenians refused for the moment and decided, on the advice 
of Demosthenes, to take him and his treasures into custody 
until some one was specially commissioned by Alexander to 
fetch him. They were thus acting within their legal rights 
an<l yet doing a clever thing; for what might not happen in 
the meanwhile ? The money was removed to the Acropolis, 
and Harpalus was placed under surveillance. But one day 
lie disappeared. He went to Taenarum again and thence to 
Crete, where he was murdered by a confederate of the same 
stamp as himself. And in the meanwhile the money which 
was being taken care of in Athens had dwindled in a surprising 
way. Har]>alLis had told Demosthenes as member, perhaps 
preside!it of the special commission for the custody of his 
treasure, that he still had 700 talents (ov^er £150,000), and 
the rumour of this spread forthwith ; but how much was 
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really taken to the Acropolis, Demosthenes did not at once 
make public. It soon transpired that the sum was much less, 
and finally it turned out that only 350 talents were really 
there. When and how had the balance, about £75,000, dis- 
ap23eared 1 Demosthenes, as he was bound to do, demanded 
an inquiry by the Areopagus; he was ready to die, he 
is reported to have said, if he could be proved to have 
stolen anything. The Areopagiis, which was composed of 
elderly men of high standing, held its sittings in secret ; 
they wished to avoid a public discussion of the city’s dis¬ 
grace. One of the grounds of the inquiry was Harpalus’ 
account-book, which his slave cash-keeper had handed over to 
Philoxenus, and the latter had sent to the Athenians. This 
dealt with the expenditure up to the delivery of the money 
into the Acropolis, and showed how much had been deposited 
there. Many Athenians were noted in it as having received 
money from Harpalus, but Demosthenes’ name was not among 
them. The slave’s account-book could of course give no in¬ 
formation as to what had been done with the money in the 
Acropolis, and why it had dwindled from 700 to 350 talents. 
On this point the Areopagus was obliged to obtain informa¬ 
tion from other sources. It did so and made its report, with 
the result that Demosthenes figured with the sum of 20 talents 
on the list of those who had taken money from Harpalus. 
Those who had incurred suspicion through this prelimi¬ 
nary inv^estigation now came before the popular court, which 
for the reasons above mentioned did not enter into any fresh 
individual inquiry, but merely heard those who came forward 
as public prosecutors and the counsel for the defendants. 
The charge against Demosthenes was preferred not only by 
the philo-Macedonian Dinarchus, but also by Hyperides, a 
member of Demosthenes’ party. Demosthenes admitted that 
he had taken 20 talents (about £4500) of Har]>alus’ money, 
but only as repayment of an advance he had made to the 
Theoricon, of which he was president. Twenty tidents was 
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enough to supply all the Athenian citizens with festival-money 
for nearly a whole year. He was found guilty of having 
been bribed to neglect his duty as custodian of the money, 
and condemned to pay a fine of 50 talents. On his declaring 
that he was not in a position to pay, he was thrown into 
prison, from which he made his escape. Other persons were 
condemned as well.^^ 

The Athenians then begged Alexander not to insist upon 
his demand for the return of the exiles as far as they were 
concerned, and the king, who always treated Athens with 
the utmost consideration, granted their request. It was not 
until after his death, after the unsuccessful struggle with 
Macedonia in the Lamian War, that Athens had to give up 
Samos. Up to that time the Athenians remained in a better 
position than the rest of the Greeks. 

Alexander was not able to carry out any of the great 
designs which he was still meditating. Soon after Plephaes- 
tion’s costly pyre had sunk into ashes (May 323) he fell ill 
of a fever; ho died in thirteen days (on the 28th of the 
month Daisies), after having seen his soldiers defile before 
his couch on the previous day, and feebly waved them his 
farewell greeting. 

With him disappeared the most brilliant personality which 
the Greek people ever produced. 


NOTES 

1. Alexander’s voyage to the sea, Arr. 6, 1 seq. Alexander 
wounded, Arr. 6, 0-12.—The Oxydracae anti the Halli are the 
Xudraka and ^lalava of tlie Indian Epos, Spiegel, 2, 509, Lefinann 
749. The city of the Mulli, in which Alexander was wounded, 
was perhaps Multan, according to Cunningham; cf. Droysen, 1, 2, 
183-185.—The Xathrae lu Arr. 6, 15 are regarded hy some as the 
Sodrae in Diod. 17, 102 ; but thr former name recalls the K.dia- 
tryas (warriors), the latter the 8udras, whom otliers again identify 
with the Soglians, Dr. 1, 2, 190 ; all this is uncertain. The site 
of the Sogdian Alexandria is unknown, Dr. 1, 2, 190, Lefni. 752. 



3Iiisicaiiu« 1 ft a word derived from the name of the country called 
Mushika. The tribes in the south were more hostile to Alexander 
because they were more under the influence of the Brahmins, Dr. 

1, 2, 1D4 se(|. The site of Pattala is uncertain, according to Sp. 

2 , 572 ; according to Lefmann, 753, it is perliaps Hyderabad. For 
the eastern mouth of the Imlus, by which Alexander sailed, cf. 
Lefm. 753, who follows Cunninnhani. 

2. March through the desert, Arr. d, 21 seip ; Dr. 1, 2, 213 
seq.; the river Arabius is the modern Purali, cf. 2, 572. Tin* 
town of Kaml^akia, on the site of whi(’h Alexander founded Alex¬ 
andria, cannot be exactly detennine<l, Sp. 573. For (Jedrosia, {///</. 
573. The name Pura is Indian.—Alexander tlirows away thf* 
water, Arr. 6, 2(3, 3. 

3. March of Craterus, Arr. (3, 15, 5 ; Dr. 1, 2, 109. C'rateru.s 
evidently marched through the Bolan Pass to Candahar. The im¬ 
portance of this route in the present day is so great that the Eng¬ 
lish have secured it by a railway, and by occujiying tlie fortress of 
Quettah ; a tunnel is now completed west of Quettah, and Englifth 
troops can be thrown into Candahar at any moment 

4. Voyage of Nearchus, Dr. 1, 2, 225-228 and Niesc, p. 152. 

5. For the way in which Alexander’s ostentatious march 
through Carmania and his punislimeut of some satraps can be 
turned against him, see Grote ('X, ISO). In Grote’s eyes, evciy thing 
which tells against Alexander is good. 

6. The festivities at Susa are discussed by Droysen, 1, 2, 
243 seq. 

7. Opis-=Tell l\Iaml>chur, Ait. 1, 2, 257. Alexanders speech 
in Arr. 7, 9, 10 is pronounced by Grote (X, 184) to be ‘‘teeming 
with exorbitant self-exaltation.” Is there an incorrect statement 
in the speech ? If not, the self-exaltation must consist of his 
having spoken about himself, for he states nothing but facts.—The 
(rvyyei'€is, Arr. 7, 9, 6. This word was used afterwards to denote 
men of high rank at the king’s court. Cf. Reinach, Mithridate?, 
p. 253. 

8 . Agis’ undertaking is not related by Arrian, but by Curtins 
6, 1, by the universal historian Diod. 17, (32-63, and liy Just. 12, 1 ; 
there are detached references to it besides; cf. Droysen, 1, 1, 395, 
also 1, 2, 266 seq. The battle of Megalopolis is placed by Xiese 
(I, 497 seq.) in the year 331. 

9. The warning of the Babylonian priests (Arr. 7, 16, 5\ 

TTpos dya^ou oi etVat ri/e TrffpoSni', is rpiite in the Greek st\lc; 
thus the oracles said tliat it were better something did not ba]>peu, 
e.^. fjiij Kti'€il\a/Jiaf)tvar, fiKivn^ros yap ajun'bn’, 

10. The transformation of the army j»r(tposcd by Alexander 
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would have deprived the phalanx of its ].eculiar diaiacter; cf. Di. 
1, 2, 232 seq. 

11. '^vy)(^wpov/JL€V *AA€^di'5pw eav Oe\y Oeos KaXeiarOai^ Plat. 
Apoph. Lac. 

12. For the return of the exiles see Dr. 1, 2, 274 seq. As 
regards the Samians the inscription in Ditt. 119 states that Alex¬ 
ander 'Edfiiov diroBiSoL '^afdot^. How could the commander-in- 
chief of the Greeks make an order of this kind ? cf. Sch. Dcm. 1, 
99.—The Aetolians in Ocniadae, Plut, Al. 49 ; Dr. 1, 1, 396. 

13. The Harpalus trial. The facts are put together by Schaefer, 
Dem. 3, 320 seq., and by A. Cartault, De causa Harpalica, Par. 
1881. I confine myself to a consideration of the most essential 
points. (1) Did Demosthenes take any of Harpalus’ money? He 
did, because he admitted it himself, and his defenders also admit 
it, c.p. Sch. Dem. 3, 323. The sum w’as 20 talents. Tt is there¬ 
fore of no consequence that Harpalus’ clerk did not enter Demo¬ 
sthenes’ name upon the list of recipients. Demosthenes took 
the 20 talents wdien the money was handed over to tlie Athenian 
commissioners. ^2) The so-called justification of Demosthenes. 
According to Hvj). Dem. 10, he said : KaraK€\fytj(rOnt aerd vfuv 
(the Athenians) 7rpo8eS((reicr/i6ro9 c/*? to OeiopLKor — Sell. D. 3, 323 
— i.c. he had advanced 20 talents to the Theoricon, and had 
repaid himself out of the Harpalus money. But it is in com pi e- 
hensihle how this can he styled a justification. The Harpalus 
money belonged to Alexander and ^vas being guarded for him by 
Athenian commissioners, of whom Demosthenes w’as one fiSch. D. 

3, 310) ; how could one of these commissioners satisfy a claim 
wdiich he professed to have on the Atlienian state l>y secretly ab¬ 
stracting the sum in question from that money ? It is, however, 
not even likely that Demosthenes ever made such an advance to the 
Theoiicon, for ai)art from tlie fact that 20 talents w'as such an 
enormous sum for those days that it is ditficult to see how Demo¬ 
sthenes Iiim-elf could liave disposed of it wdth such secrecy, an 
advance of thi- kind could have been proved from the accounts of 
tlie Theoricon, and in that case tlie Theoricon wmiiLl have ow^ed the 
Harpalus trea-ure tlie 20 talents, wdneh consequently W’ould not 
have been lost. The loan to the Theoricon is therefore a mere 
subterfuge. The fact remains that Demosthenes appropriated 20 
talents which did not belong to him. fa) Why did Hyperides, 

a patriot, join in tlie cliarge agaiii'^t Demosthenes, wlio belonged 
to his own party ? Demo-tlcnes’ dtdeuder.s say that Hyperides 
knew that Demosthenes was innocent, but was iiiciuiseil against 
him for not acting wuth .sufficient vigour against Alexander. But 
if Demosthenes liimsclf admitted having taken the money, how 
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can Hy 2 )eridt;H liavc regar<lod liini as innocent ? Tlie reason wliy 
Hyperides took stejw against Dcinoi^thenes is very simple. Jl 
would not do to let it be said that the party had committed 
theft. Demosthenes had 2 )robahly taken the money for the sake 
of the 2 )arty. It had done it no good ; ami the eoiihl 

not well leave the defence of its honesty to tlie 2 'hilo - Mace¬ 
donians ; Demosthenes had to sacrifice himself, and he did so. 
And this did not lead to a split between him and Hy 2 »erules. 
Desides, the theory of a false charge of embezzlement against 
Demosthenes 2 daces his character in a very bad light. For if 
you want to ruin a man by means of a false cluirge you must 
take care that it is psychologically justifiable. To accuse Fliocjon 
of embezzlement would have been ridiculous. Dut Demosthenes ? 
(4) In discussing the guilt of Demosthenes only half the accu¬ 
sation is generally taken into consideration. The full cljarge is 
(Vitae X or. 846) ; airiav ea-x^v d A. owpoSoKias Kal 8ia tovto 
lii'ire Tor dpiOpov rwr dvaKopia-OkvTiav //e//7yrnx'(ljs pyre rijv rwr 
^uAao'crdrrwr dpkX€.tav (Sch. D. 3, 322). He was therefore 
accused of having taken money and of having neglected his duty 
by not saying how much of Harpalus’ treasure was deposited in the 
Acropolis or that its custodians were not guarding it carefully. 
And for this breach of duty, which cost the state 350 talents, he 
was hound to be condemned, even if he had not ciunmitted the 
offence of taking the money himself—which, however, he admitted 
having done—but had only erred through negligence. Even 
Schaefer (Dem. 3, 311) can only put forward tlie folhoving as an 
apology for him : We do not know why Demosthenes 2 * 11 ^ olf 
giving this information (how much was really de 2 ) 0 site(l); perha 2 '»s 
he wanted to spare those who had taken presents and make it 
easier for them to escape public animadversion and 2 ^uni&hment by 
restoring the money.” Excuses of this kind show that Demosthenes’ 
conduct cannot be justified. In that case we should liave an 
official honoured by the confidence of the jieojile, aware of tlie em¬ 
bezzlement of sums entrusted to him and others (there were only 
350 talents forthcoming instead of 700; and not denouneing the 
offence out of pity for the offenders, who arc to have time tn re]dace 
what they have stolen. If this was his intention, he could nut he]i> 
letting the thieves know of it, and in so doing would liave becuim- 
their accomplice. Of course tbi« object would not have been 
attained, for if the thieves had had an official for their aca-umplu-e, 
they would have taken good care nut to di^gurge their jdunder 
as in fact was the case. Demosthenes alleged good natnie vuuld 
therefore have led only to this result, viz. that tbieving \\unld have 
been carried on more tlioroughly. It i'< (^uite clear tliat tlie '\ily 
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Demostlieiies did not withhold the information in question out of 
good nature. This also disposes of Grote’s objection (X, 241) that 
the charge against Demosthenes cannot have been founded on fact, 
because 350 talents in gold and silver could not have been stolen 
during their transport to the Acropolis, and Harpalus’ treasure was 
“ probably under the care of the Athenian finance-officials an<l 
consequently ‘‘not in Demosthenes' department.’^ It was, how¬ 
ever, not under the charge of these officials, but of special com¬ 
missioners, of whom Demosthenes was one ; this proves the correct¬ 
ness of the above-quoted accusation, which declares that he was 
responsible for the afikKeia of the custodians. Besides, Grote's 
argument would amount to this, that nothing could have been 
stolen at all, or if it was, only by the regular finance-officials, for 
the treasure was not only “ outside Demosthenes’ department ” 
but out of the reacli of any private individual. Hence, as theft had 
been going on, it must have been committed by the regular finance- 
officials ; but they were not accused of it ; consequently it was not 
they who were in cliarge of tlie money, but Demostlieiies. Tliis 
makes it clear that as soon as the disappearance of 350 talents 
became known Demosthenes w^as hound to he punished, \\hether 
he had taken or received money himself or not, and any one who 
knows the Athenians and their exactness in money matters uill 
come to the conclusion that the man who had put them in the 
position of having to pay Alexander 350 talents on his demand 
deserved to be punished by a fine of 50 talents. The Athenians have 
been known to pronounce sentence of death ior a less offence. The 
infliction of a fine of 50 talents only proves therefore that Demo¬ 
sthenes was treated very leniently, and he was probably so treated 
because it was known that he had allowed the 350 talents to be taken 
in order to use them against Alexander. For might not a calamity 
happen to Alexander in the wilds of Asia. If so, Greece would 
prohaldy rise ? And if part of Alexander’s treasure fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, were they not to make use of it ? The 
State could not do so for tlie moment fsiibsequently the balance was 
used for the Lamian AVar, Diod. 18, 0 ; and it must have been 
a subject of regret then tliat Demo.^thenes and others had made 
inroads on the treasure); Demosthenes, therefore, who was fond of 
money dealings (see beginning of chap, xix.), usurped the place 
of the State as Ije had done before (see cha^x xx.) But the 
affair turned out a failure, and so Demosthenes had to be the 
scape-goat. He did not remain in prison, according to pseud- 
Dem. Letter 2, 14 Sot ri^v yXtKiav ovk av otds r wr tv) (rtoftaTi 
riji’ KaKOTTiWeiav vTreveyKeh’. Every one was agreed that tlie 
punishment for the oflence committed in the interests of the i»arty 
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to which the majority of the Athenians l^eloncied on^^ht not to go 
so far as to endanger Demosthenes^ life.—In discussing this matter 
I have taken no notice whatever of the fact that Hyperides accuses 
Demosthenes of being in the pay of Alexander; cf. Blass, 3, 2, G5 
seq. If Hyperides was right, Demosthenes was one of the most 
despicable of men. But we must not take such assertions of an 
orator as gospel truth. 

14. Death of Alexander. Se^iova-Oat in Arr. 7, 26 does not 
mean, as Droysen (1, 2, 330) and the Latin translation of the 
Didot edition have it, to “ stretch out the hand,*’ Init to “ wave the 
hand.’’ Of. Bauer, Tier Todestag Alex. d. gr. Zeitschr. fur d. 
nsterr. Oymnasien iSDl, pp. 1-13. It was the 2Dth (last <hiy) of 
Dairio.s. Plutarch has passed over the IDtli of Daisios in his 
account 


The concluding remarks of Grote’s 94 th chapter are worth 
leading. When, however, he says that “in respect of disposition 
and purpose no one could be less Hellenic ” than Alexander, he is 
starting from a wrong conception of Hellenism, as will be shown 
in the hdlowing chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


CHARACTER, ACHIEVEMENTS AND HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 
OF ALEXANDER 

Alexander was a Greek in the fullest sense of the wodI. He 
was a Greek by extraction, for both the Macedonian and the 
Epirote princes from whom he was descended were regarded 
as Greeks by the Greeks themselves ; and as for his education, 
probably no citizen of a free Greek state ever enjoyed such a 
careful, thoroughly Hellenic training as Alexander did under 
the tuition of Leonidas, Lysimachus (an Acarnanian) and 
Aristotle, and scarcely any has done such credit to it. The 
great Greek statesmen may be divided into two entirely 
different categories. Those who belong to the one effect 
their aims by producing conviction in the minds of their 
fellow - citizens, the others endeavour to impose their will 
upon the people. Agesilaus, >Solon, Pericles, Epaminondas, 
each in his way a fine representative of Spartan, Athenian 
and Theban character, are types of the first kind in the 
three greatest states of Greece. The second class had a 
difficult part to play in the Greek republics; it produced 
the tyrants. To it Alexander belonged. If he had been 
bred in a Greek republic, he would perhaps have wasted his 
life in fruitless struggles ■ as king of Macedonia he was able 
to achieve unparalleled success. But although a born ruler 
he was just as much a Greek as Pericles. For even the 
tyrants—if we are to count him among them—are part of 
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Greek histoiy, and Alexander was a ])etter sovereign than any 
of the Greek despots. He represents the culminating point 
of Greek civilization in a twofold way, in liis achievements 
and in his character; and the history of Greece without 
Alexander would be like a body without one of its noblest 
members. He belongs to the history of Greece if only for 
this reason that he completely satisfied one of the instincts of 
the Greeks, that which first made them what they were, viz. 
the antithesis between Greek and barbaiian. The republics 
had taken money from the barbarians. Alexander brought 
the Greek name once more into honour in this re.spcct. This 
alone gives him an honourable place among the CTreeks. His 
subsequent attempt to do away with the antagonism between 
Greece and Asia from a higher point of view is also a great 
credit to him. 

Alexander therefore interests us in two ways, as a man 
and as a statesman. And in both respects the picture is a 
pleasing one, a picture the splendour of which is but little 
dimmed by its unmistakeable blemishes. As a man Alexander 
had a characteristic not often met with in people of his posi¬ 
tion ; he was sincere and a lover of truth. He was a good 
son and a loyal friend.^ His w^orst acts were the murders of 
Clitus and Parmenio. The former he slew in a sudden out¬ 
burst of rage, and he bitterly repented it; the execution of 
Parmenio was a bad piece of statecraft, the first and only one 
of its kind. He also possessed mural purity of character, 
which w^as not common in that age. All the prominent men 
of that time, except Epaminondas, Phocion and Alexander, 
have been ill spoken of. All meanness was an abomination 
to him. It is not even quite certain that he was fond of 
drinking, although ho followed Macedonian custom in carous¬ 
ing a good deal, and did himself great harm by it. No doubt 
he owed much to his excellent education, but without Ids 
splendid natural abilities and fiim resolve to do liis duty, he 
would not have been the great man that he wu'?. 
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His personal gifts were accompanied by an uncommon love 
of work, and as he was confronted by tasks such as had fallen 
to the lot of no man before him, it is easy to understand 
that he devoted himself to them and put aside all thought of 
personal comfort. In his devotion to duty he resembles 
Pericles, who stands on the same level among the ‘ coun¬ 
sellors ’ of the Greeks as Alexander does among their 
rulers. 

Alexander was a soldier and a general in the first place. 
His greatness in this respect is admitted even by his detrac¬ 
tors. If the ability of a general consists of swift discovery 
and vigorous execution of what is required for victory and 
of unswerving pursuit of his aim l)y the l^est means avail¬ 
able, then Alexander was one of the greatest generals that 
have ever lived. His method was energetic action directed 
to a single point, and that 2 )oint the main one; and this is no 
doubt the best method. In the control of his soldiers he has ]>een 
rivalled by few generals, and he also knew how to yiehl to them 
at the right moment. Only one reproach can be made against 
him as a soldier, viz. that he risked his life too often. True, 
he achieved many a success by it more quickly than he other¬ 
wise would have done, and we know that even aged generals 
have occasionally exposed themselves to danger more than was 
proper. Alexander exhibited prudence when it was neces¬ 
sary, and daring when it led him to the goal. 

But Alexander was also a first-rate military organizer.^ The 
basis of the JMacedonian army under him as under Philip and 
again after his death was the Macedonian phalanx—infantry 
armed with lances sixteen feet long; but Alexander gained 
his most signal successes with his cavalry, which he must 
iiave organized remarkably well. The heavy infantry were 
called Pezetairi, the Macedonian cavalry Hetairi. The ex- 
])ression ‘ friends ’ denotes the Macedonian soldiers who 
served the king for friendship’s sake, the retainers of the 
king, who besides called out as luiuiy men in his own country 
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as he liked. But there were also light infantry called Hyp- 
ii'^pistae in the Macedonian army. The concentration and 
authority of the chief command were greater in the Mace¬ 
donian than in any Greek army, not excepting the Spartan, 
where, as we have seen, the superior officers were often wanting 
in discipline. A select body of all classes of troops formed 
the king's guard, and was called Agema. Distinct from these 
are the body-guard (Somatophylakes), a small number of men, 
selected from among the alilest officers in the army ; they have 
rightly l^een compared to the adjutant-generals of our modern 
armies. The ccmimands over the various divisions of the 
army were distributed each time as occasion required. There 
were also Greeks in the army, but they were mo^:tly profes¬ 
sional soldiers. Alexander appears to have taken very few 
contingents from the various states, wnth the exception of 
Thessaly, which he regarded as his own territory. A baggage 
, train accompanied the army. The troops received on an 
average ten staters (20 drachmae) a month, and their food 
as well. They could not save much witli this, and booty 
could not l>e made everywhere. They did not therefore get 
rich as a matter of course. If the army stayed anywiiere 
for a time, as in Bactria and Sogdiana, the rank and file 
naturally had a pleasant life. Rewards consisted chiefly of 
assignments of lands in the neighbourhood of the cities 
founded by the king. Alany soldiers too wlio had seen long 
service or were wounded were sent home with gifts from the 
king. 

Alexander won his victoiies mainly by his cavalry. This 
was of importance, because the Persians prided themselves 
specially on their cavalry, and with hoplites they could be 
defeated, but not pursued and annihilated. With his cavalry 
Alexander not only defeated the Persians, but demoralized 
them and destroyed them in pursuit. His tactics were there¬ 
fore great in everj" respect. 

But Alexander was also an admirable organizer of his 
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empire.^ He must have had the permanent administration of 
his conquests in his mind when he first came to Asia, for tlie 
arrangements which he made in Sardis after the victory on 
the Granicus were governed by the same principles which he 
always followed afterwards. He appointed three different 
officials there, one as commander of the citadel, a second for 
the collection of taxes, and a third for the general administra¬ 
tion, all of whom were dependent on him alone, but were on an 
equal footing among themselves. He pursued the same policy 
in the other provinces, except that in Egypt the machinery of 
administration was more complicated, besides the satrap, who 
as chief nomarch was over the nomarchs of the districts, a 
collector of taxes being appointed, and three military com¬ 
manders, one for the troops in general, one for the fleet, and 
one for the Xenoi. This principle of administration intro¬ 
duced by Alexander, the assignment of finance, the army and 
internal government to special officers, Avas a decided advance 
upon the Persian system, which left everything to a single 
official, the satrap of the province, and exercised control at 
intervals only by sending round inspectors. Alexander’s 
system protected both government and people better than 
the Persian one. Alexander sometimes appointed natives as 
administrative officials (satraps) in the central and eastern 
provinces. The separation of the financial administration and 
the chief command of the army from the satrapy, enabled him 
to gratify the pride of the Asiatics in this vra>y. Yet Ave note 
that Avhen a change AA^as necessary Macedonians took the place 
of the natiA^es. Eventually native governors held office in 
Media, Persia, and the country of the Paropamisadae. 
Koxana’s father ruled over this northern border territory. 
Alexander probably thought that the fact of his having chosen 
a AAufe from this country was to a certain extent a guarantee 
of its loyalty to him. Thus Ave see that in the government 
of the A'arious provinces Alexander AA^as guided as much as 
possible by circumstances. 
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The central government^ he organized on Persian prin¬ 
ciples, with this difference, that he Iiimself interfered more 
frequently than the Persian kings had done. In this depart¬ 
ment his principal assistant was Eumenes of Cardia, who is 
described as his chief secretary. This man was really the 
Sultan’s Yizier, the Kaiser s Chancellor, in a word, Alexander’s 
Prime Minister. He kept the office and all the documents. 
Alexander had a very high opinion of Eumenes, and the hitter 
deserved it, for he not only had administrative talents but 
subsequently proved a capable general, Eumenes also was 
anxious that the power once conceded to himself should not 
be thwarted by others. Sometimes, however, this happened 
owing to the high favour in which Hephaestion stood with 
Alexander, Hephaestion was the king’s chief adjutant-general 
with the title of Chiliarch, that is, according to Persian 
custom, the monarch’s representative or nominal Grand Vizier, 
while Eumenes, who superintended the details of government, 
was the real Grand Yizier. This led to friction and even to 
differences between the minister and the most influential 
man at Court, between the Chancellor and the Adjutant- 
General, which the king had sometimes difiiculty in composing. 
The historians of antiquity, who were bred in republican 
views, were unable to form such a correct idea of these 
matters and these personages as we moderns, wdio are toler- 
al)ly familiar with large administrations and great courts. 

We saw that the government of the different provinces was 
not quite uniform. But we may go further and say that 
Alexander tried as much as possible to leave the various parts 
of his empire their old time-honoured peculiarities, so far as 
was consistent with the interests of his rule. This variety 
appears especially in the West, with which we are of course 
best acquainted. He restored the Lydians their ancient 
liberties; in the Aeolian and Ionian cities, as far as Mil(*tu.s, 
he installed popular governments and exem])ted them from 
the tributes which tliey had paid to the Persians. He did this 
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because tPiese districts had voluntarily submitted to him. He 
treated Caria differently, Queen Ada being placed on the 
throne there ; the Greeks and semi-barbarians of this region, 
to whom I have referred in chapter xxi., had to be con¬ 
quered by war. In Phoenicia he evidently left the kings 
undisturbed in the places where the Phoenicians had met him 
in a friendly spirit. His empire may be described as a kind 
of feudal system, like the German Empire of the Middle Ages, 
to which it may also be compared in that it strengthened the 
element of civic liberty. Even the Persians had tolerated 
almost independent Greek cities; Alexander went further; 
he founded them in districts where they were preAuously 
unknown, and in doing so he promoted not only Greek civiliza¬ 
tion, but also the spirit of freedom and of self-government in 
general. 

The number of cities founded by Alexander is said to be 
more than seventy, and this is probably right, even if there is 
direct proof only as to a few. The name Alexandria is no 
proof, for later potentates could just as well have called the 
cities they founded Alexandria as they stamped coins with 
his name.^ In the West we may regard as founded by Alex¬ 
ander the new Ilium and Apollonia in Phrygia, which calls 
Alexander its founder on its coins. Y"et the founding of these 
cities was probably ordered by him at a later period, after he 
had left those regions; he does not appear to have begun 
colonizing till he came into non-Greek countries after the 
battle of Issiis. In this part of the world we find south of 
Issus on the sea, Alexandria (now Alexandrette) and Nico- 
polis, in Syria Emathia, which subsequently formed part of 
Antioch. Tyre and Gaza received fresh inhabitants, some of 
whom were Hellenes; in Palestine Dium and Pella are 
mentioned, the names of which betray their Macedonian 
origin, Apamea near the Orontes may be regarded as a city 
founded by Alexander, because we know that he erected an 
altar to the Bottiaean Zeus there. Next comes the famous 
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city of Alexandrica in Egypt, to which we shall I’efer at length 
later on. At Thapsacus, where the Euphrates was crossed, 
Nicephorium was founded; higher up the river on a tributary 
and on the route which Alexander took was Carrhae, a Greek 
city, which Alexander seems to have founded. Whether 
there was a city called Alexandriana on the battle-field of 
Gaugamela is not quite certain. After this Arnan only 
mentions cities in the north, but the king probably founded 
some, although not till later, in the mountainous country 
between the plateau of Iran and Mesopotamia, for Polybius 
says that the whole of Media was surrounded by Greek cities. 
There was a Heraclea in the neighbourhood of Ivhagae, and an 
Alexandropolis in Parthia. Farther north we find Margiana 
on the Margos (Murghab), a city afterwards called Antiochia 
(Merw Schahidschan). When Alexander marched to Aria on 
account of the revolt of Satibarzanes (see p. 341), he founded 
Alexandria on the river Herirud, now the important Herat, 
and a main centre of traffic. Farther south in Drangiana, 
where the conspiracy of Philotas was discovered (see p. 342), 
he founded Prophthasia. In Arachosia, whither he then 
marched, he founded Alexandria, the modern Candahar, and 
in the country of the Paropamisadae the Alexandria at the 
southern base of the Hindu-Kush. According to Justinus he 
built twelve cities in Bactria and Sogdiana, and settled them 
with soldiers, who, however, subsequently revolted and col¬ 
lected an army of 20,000 infantry and 3000 cavaliy. Strabo 
mentions only eight cities as founded by Alexander in these 
districts, but we cannot trace even these. We know only of 
Alexandria ’Ecr^ttr/; on the Jaxartes (Khojend) and of an 
Alexandria Oxiana. Hephaestion founded several cities in 
Sogdiana on behalf of Alexander. These districts were after 
wards full of stories about Alexander, no doubt a proof that 
the king settled many Europeans there. He founded Xicaoa 
on the Cabul river, and also many cities in the country of the 
Indus: on the Hydaspes Nicaea and Bucephala, the sites of 
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wliich are no longer determinable; on the Acesines Alexan¬ 
dria, perhaps Nasirabad; farther down stream another Alex¬ 
andria on the Indus, the Sogdian Alexandria ; fortresses in 
the country of the I\Iusicani and in Pattala are also ascribed 
to Alexander. That many Grreeks settled in these border 
countries, even as early as Alexander, is shown by the fact 
that independent kingdoms under Greek sovereigns and with 
Greek civilization existed here for a long time. In the 
territory of the Oritae, west of the mouth of the Indus, a city 
was founded by Hephaestion and another by Leonnatus ; and 
perhaps two more in Gedrosia and tAvo in Carmania. The 
founding of a city on Lake Kumyah near Babylon, which com¬ 
municated with the Pallaco})as canal, and of another Alexandria 
at the old mouth of the Tigris, on a site noAv far from the sea 
owing to the deposits of the ri^'er (Maharamcrah),was connected 
Avith the grand 2)lans aaLIcIi Alexander, as Are saAA", meditated 
tOAA'ards the close of his life, and AAdiich included the occu¬ 
pation of Arabia and the deA^elo])ment of the delta of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

Besides these cities, in founding AA^hich it AA^as not necessary 
according to Greek notions that there should have been no 
city on the spot at the time, w^e hear of large bodies of 
soldiers being moA^ed to particular places.^ Thus some Chians 
Avere sent to Elephantine in Egypt, and the governor of 
Samaria Av^as ordered to take 8000 soldiers to Egypt, Avhere 
they AAere settled in the Thebaid. 

In founding these cities and making these settlements 
Alexander pursued three objects of a military, economical, 
and ciAulizing order.' The military object AA^as the safety 
of the empire, the economical the security of trade and 
the deA'elopmcnt of communications in districts A\Lich had 
hitherto been AA'ithout them, the third object aa^s to raise 
the standard of civilization among the natiA^e population and 
promote the union of the East and the West, Avhich last w'as so 
dear to him that he even AA'antcd to settle Asiatics in Europe. 
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Strategic and mercantile considerations also exi^lain the 
selection of the site of the cities, a point which we cannot 
specially go into here. The consideration of these aims 
suggests conjectures as to the internal organization of the 
cities founded hy Alexander, about which we should he so 
glad to have full information. The citizens must have had 
some land, which was taken from the former inhabitants of 
the district. This was simple enough, for Alexander stood in 
the shoes of the Persian monarch, who could do what lie liked 
with all the property of his subjects. Alexander therefore 
liad a double right to dispose of everything, as conqueror and 
as king of Persia. AVhen he offered cities to Phocion, he 
acted as Xerxes did to Themistocles. Some of the land which 
passed to the newinhabitants had doubtless been royal property; 
jirobably only land belonging to temples was left untouched. 
In this way every new citizen could obtain an allotment. 
This mode of procedure was not a novelty even from a Greek 
point of view, for in early times the Greeks had taken land 
from somebody or other whenever they founded a city. 
Finally, it is possible that the natives were made to pay some 
tribute in kind to the new inhabitants. 

As regards the constitution of the cities, we may assume 
from the example of Alexandria in Egypt, that when different 
nationalities were brought together within the same walls, 
each section had its special code of laws corresponding to its 
native customs. The Greeks in Asia must have been organized 
on democratic lines,^ for not only are we told that Alexander 
reintroduced democracy into the already existing cities of 
Anterior Asia, but it was in the nature of things that no dis¬ 
tinction should have been made between the rights of people 
who entered a new city at the same time. In Alexandria, in 
Egypt and elsewhere the Greeks were divided into Phylae ; in 
Gaza a council is mentioned. But the rights of the citizens as 
against the central government were not the same in all 
cities; in Alexandria they appear to have been very limited. 
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The names given by Alexander to the newly-founded cities 
were characteristic and served as a precedent. The most 
important were called Alexandria, and cities of that name 
were frequently founded afterwards. It was, however, a 
novelty to call a city after the name of its founder. Hitherto 
this had only been done by Philip, Alexander's father, and in 
a peculiar manner. He had founded a Philippi and a Philip- 
popolis. The latter is not really a proper name ; it means the 
city of Philip; but the former is very strange, and I do not 
know why this has not been noticed. What does the plural 
‘ Philippi ’ mean ] The founding of the city was of course 
directed against Athens; the name might have been intended 
to indicate that Philippi would become more powerful than 
Athenae. But what did a Gi'eek understand by the word 
‘ Philippi ’ 1 Did it mean a number of men like Phili]), or 
the gold pieces which were coined there, and which were 
called by that name ? There must have been some play of 
words in it. Giving the name of Alexandria to a city was 
quite a different thing. This form had hitherto been made 
only from the names of gods : Heraclea (two cities of this 
name founded in the 5th century), Posidonia or Potidaea, 
Apollonia, Heraea, Tyndaris, Dium, etc. When Alexander 
gave the name Alexandria to a city founded by him, he 
intimated a wish not only to be honoured as a hero—for 
the founders of cities were that already—but as a god, and 
the Greeks could not but feel this. We may therefore con¬ 
sider the Egyptian Alexandria, which was founded shortly 
before the king went to the oasis of Zeus Ammon, as the first. 
LySander, as we know, had gone there before him. The priests 
of Ammon were more amenable in this respect than the priests 
of Delphi and Dodona, and the oracle at Ammon may have 
seemed more authoritative for the East than the other two. 
xVlexandeffs successors continued this nomenclature, and we 
find cities with the names Seleucia, Antiochia, Ptolemais, etc. 

But the founding of these cities was also intended to pro- 
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mote the union of the East and the West. The old rivalry 
between Asia and Europe, which had lasted down to the time 
of Pericles and Herodotus, had been gradually disappearing 
since the last decade of the Peloponnesian War. Asia learnt 
the value of Greek energy, and Greece that of Persian money. 
Especially since Xenophon had shown that Greek soldiers 
were invincible against barbarians, Persian kings and satraps 
had taken them into their armies, and they had served them 
well. We do not hear that they ever committed treachery, 
at least not the common soldiers, who were as loyal as the 
Swiss, while the leaders, on the other hand, were ready to 
change sides. The Greek element had proved itself perfectly 
trustworthy in the main. How strongly it was represented in 
the Persian service, has been shown by Alexander’s campaigns. 
At the Granicus there were 20,000 Greek mercenaries ; we find 
mercenaries in Miletus and Halicarnassus ; 30,000 Hellenic 
mercenaries at Issus, and some at Gaugamela ; it was Hellenic 
mercenaries who tried to warn Darius against Bessus, and the 
last of them, to the number of 1500, surrendered in Zadracarta. 
It is probably not an exaggeration to assume that Darius had 
100,000 Greek mercenaries in his service.^ Through them 
connections of all kinds grew up between Greece and Asia. 
Mentor and Memnon were related by marriage to Persians of 
high rank. Consequently, apart from the fact that in Anterior 
Asia many Greek communities were under Persian rule, the 
Greeks were intrinsically no longer in a state of hostility 
to the Orientals. Alexander might have emphasized the 
antagonism between the two nationalities, and it would 
seem that this policy would have been in accordance with 
the teaching of his tutor Aristotle, who held that there was 
an essential distinction between Hellenes and barbarians. 
But he did not do so. Perhajis one reason for this was 
that the Greeks held aloof from enterprises and took 
advantage of his absence in the far East to create 
embarrassments for him in the AVest, while the Asiatics 
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were only opposed to him on the battlefield. Cut a recon¬ 
ciliation between the two nationalities must have appealed 
to his far-seeing mind. His policy, therefore, was to bring 
about peace between Greeks and Asiatics, and his endeavour 
to overcome their antagonism is one of his undying merits. 
True, we cannot sympathize with some of his methods. The 
adoption of oriental costume was not a bad thing in itseK; it 
might even, as was in fact the case, have been described as a 
judicious measure from a climatic point of view ; but in the 
eyes of the Greeks, and especially of the Macedonians, it was 
above all things a sign of a despotic tendency. His claim to 
divinity cannot be approved, and did not even do him any 
good. For, with the exception of the Egyptians, the Oiientals 
did not recognize mortals as gods, at the most as sons of 
gods, and had no scruple about taking the lives of these, 
and the Greeks simply ridiculed such pretensions. Still all 
this had little or no influence on Alexander’s mode of 
government. He never claimed divine authority for his deci¬ 
sions or his opinions. His life always remained that of a 
^lacedonian sovereign who had received a Greek education. 
He was the same to the last, an enthusiastic admirer of all the 
noble aspirations of mankind ; he constantly held athletic and 
‘ musical ’ competitions ; he had no intention of giving up Greek 
culture. In founding so many cities, he recognized the auto¬ 
nomous Greek city-community as the basis of his empire. 
That einpii-e was made uj) of the most vailed elements. To 
tlie Greeks in Europe he was simply leader; in fact the 
S[)artans had nothing to do with him. Some of the Asiatic 
Greeks too were his independent allies, e.g. the powerful city 
of Heraclea on the Fontus; whole Asiatic tribes led an almost 
independent life in their mountains. It is not even certain 
what the general oiganization of military service was; prob- 
al)ly this was a matter the settlement of which he reserved 
for a biturc occasion. I refrr to Alt^xander’s coinage in the 
nides.^“ 
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Ui) was a strenuous jwonioter of all useful unrlert«akiiigs. 
Tlic vast tieasuro of Asia, of wliiuli a lari^e amount nunained 
long after liis death, was not destined merely to enricli his 
soldiers or to be the ])rey of dishonest administrators. Besides 
the new cities, money was spent on buildings whidi diilused 
prospcritj". He or<lered the restoration of the canal system 
of Babylonia, the clearance of the outlets ijf tlie Copaic Lake, 
the rel)uilding of ruined temples in Hellas, for Avliich he is 
said to have assigned 10,000 talents. We arc told of the 
construction of a mole at Clazomenae, of an attempt to cut 
through an isthmus near the same city, and of many other 
works. The expedition of IsTearchus shows that lie endea¬ 
voured to fui’ther the cause of science. In his intercourse 
with Indian sages he was influenced, not by considerations of 
utility, but by love of knowledge. He was always open- 
haiidcfl to poets, philosophers and artists, and when we read 
that Aristotle was granted 800 talents for his researclies in 
natural science, wo may, as Droysen (1, 2, 29G) rightly says, 
give credence to the statement, for the reason that the extia- 
ordinary range of the })hiluso])her’s achievements would be 
well accounted for by it. In this respect too Alexander was 
one of the greatest of rulers, which appears all the more 
clearly when we reflect that he was hardly ever free from 
actual warfare. Even in the last year of his life he was pre¬ 
paring for fresh campaigns. 

The two 2 )olitical tasks of the Greeks were, as we have 
repeatedly seen, the deveh)pnient of self-government at home 
and the struggle against those barbarians compared with 
whom they felt themselves Hellenes. Athens attempted to 
perform ])oth, but really only solved the first problem. What 
Atlu'iis left undone Alexander accomplisheil .swiftly and 
brilliantly, and this extraordinary performance is enougli to 
stamp him as a great man. Nor does he forb'h thi^ title 
by the despotic caprices which lie occasionally di'^play.s. 

The result would in many ways luive been diilercnt and more 
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sutisfuctorv if t!i<* bulk of the (xrocks liud sliown more sym¬ 
pathy u’itli Alexander's undcrtakijig. If only half the Greeks 
%vho served the Persian king for money had joined Alex¬ 
ander, the new states would not have acquired the despotic 
iMacedonian character which was impressed on them. But 
the Greeks would not take part in the conduct of the cam¬ 
paigns, and so the spoils fell to the Macedonians. Mankind 
was a loser by it. The Macedonian Argyraspidae behaved 
worse to Eumenes, who was a Greek although he came from 
Cardia, than the Greek mercenaries did to Darius. Perdiccas 
was murdered by his own Macedonians. Perhaps the un¬ 
expectedly long duration of the Greek kingdoms founded in 
Bactria and India was due to the fact that the men who held 
their own there were real Greeks.In the next volume, 
however, we shall show how as a rule the character of the 
empires of the Diadochi is a necessary product of Greek life 
and Greek thought. 

Alexander’s extraordinary importance is shown by the 
legends which have clustered round his name. They begin 
soon after his death, chiefly in Egypt, and go on throughout 
anticpxity and the Middle Ages. As Alexander’s marvellous 
career was spent mostly in the East, so it is the Easterns who 
mainly take up and develop the stories about him, while the 
West enj<ys these products of Eastern imagination without 
adding much of her own to them. The ohlest connected 
exam[)le of this kind of literature is a history of Alexander 
in the Gieck language, which was ascribed to Callisthenes 
and of which a Latin version attributed to one Julius 
Ahilorius is extant. According to this romance, Alexander is 
not the son of Philip, but of an Egyptian king Xectanebus, 
who escapes from Egypt and goes to Pella in Macedonia dis¬ 
guised as an astrologer. In his fir?:t campuigTis Alexander 
takes not only Thehes but Athens as well, and goes to Italy, 
Avhere the Pomaus submit to him. His exiJoits in Asia are 
intermingled Avith marvellous adventures; htigc ants oppose 
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the progress of his army ; ho reaches the pillars of Plei-cules; 
meets human beings with six hands and six feet; secs fishes 
which are cooked in cold water and have a shining stone 
in their stomachs ; has fights with Centaurs : we also read of 
the meeting of Alexander, disguised as Antigonu^;, with t^ueen 
Candace of Meroe, etc. In this romance Alexander dies of 
poison, but before his death the faithful Bucephalus comes to 
the king, weeps over him, tears in pieces the slave who had 
poisoned him, and then expires. 

These legends, which evidently originated in Egypt, first 
spread into the East. The most important connected j^oeti- 
cal narrative of the history of Alexander is that of the Persian 
Firdusi, who, in his story of Shahnameh, includes the exploits 
of the great Iscander. But, in conformity with the nation* 
ality of the poet, his hero is not of Egyptian but of Persian 
descent. The Persian king Darab marries the daughter of 
king Filigiis of Eum (Philippus of Pome, i.c, Greece), but 
divorces her immediately and takes another wife. The son 
of the first wife is Iscander, that of the second is Dura. The 
point is therefore always that the Orientals do not want to be 
conquered by a foreign Alexander ; for the Egyptians he must 
be an Egyptian, for the Persians a Persian. Iscander marches 
against Dara, who is assisted by Fur of India (Porus), and 
conquers him. Iscander also proceeds to Mecca, goes to 
Queen Qidafa disguised as Nithgun (Antigonus), and then 
wanders about the world, the adventures related by pseudo- 
Callisthenes being divided geographically into expeditions to 
the four points of the compass. The northerly one goes into 
the land of darkness under the leadership of the prophet 
Khidr, who there finds the source of life, while Alexander 
himself with another division loses his way in the desert. 
Alexander builds a wall of brass 500 yards high to protect 
himself against the attacks of Yajuj and iMajiij (CJog and 
Magog); and so these monsters with horses’ or camels' heads 
and such large ears that one of them is used as a bed and 
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the other as a tent, cannot penetrate into Alexander's empire. 
Kum (Europe) and Iran contend for the corpse of Alexander, 
who, on the advice of Aristotle, has decreed before his death 
that the great men of Iran should each receive a portion of 
the empire; the oracle decides that the body shall rest in 
Alexandria. Other very similar narratives of the history of 
the king are found at different periods in Arabian writers, of 
which that of Masudi is interesting, because in it Alexander 
is for the first time expressly identified with Dulqarnain, a 
legendary hero, who first appears in the Koran, where he is 
said to have built an iron wall between two mountains against 
YajCij and Majiij. Dulqarnain is called the two-horned ant, 
which would be appropriate for Alexander as son of Ammon, 
although some schulars doubt whether Alexander is really 
meant by this name in the Koran. If he is, which seems the 
more probable view, then he was considered as a prophet by 
the iVrahommedans, like Abraham, Moses and Christ, and 
there is no reason why Mahomet, who endeavoured to adapt 
his religi()n to Jews and Christians by rccogni>:ing the 
founders of their religions as prophets, should not have tried 
to do the same with the Greeks, by taking Alexander, who 
had been a king, a hero and a god, as their religious reprc' 
sentative. Christian Europe borrowed Alexander’s >story, 
like others, from the East, and made it one of the most 
popular cycles in the epic poetry of the various countries. 
There are several French and German versions of the Alex¬ 
ander lego ml. The finest is undoubtedly the German one of 
Pfaffe Lambrecht in the twelfth century, a poem of great 
power of expression and remarkable tenderness of feeling, in 
which the fabulous adventures of the hero are related like 
the Odyssey in a narrative, a letter of Alexander, and the 
hero, after an unsuccessful attempt to force an entrance into 
Paradise, at last comes to the conclusion that presumption 
can only keep him farther from his object, viz. admittance 
into the kingdom of God. In the story of Alexander, the 
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desire of the West to know the marvels of the East finds 
its best expression. And so these poems bring us back in 
a way to the commencement of our narrative of the history 
of Alexander. Alexander wished to be a second Achilles 
and longed for a Homer; to the Greeks he was really more 
than Achilles, to them ho was Achilles and Agamemnon in 
one, and he <lid more for them than the heroes at the siege of 
Troy. But it was not the Greeks, who would have little to 
do with him, but the peoples of ?v[aliommedan Asia and of 
Christian Europe, the inheritors of the civilizations which 
he overcame, who supplied the Hellenic conqueror of the 
Iranians and the Semites with a Homer. Thus only later 
times have given him what he most longed for, and now, in 
our critical age, the controversies of historians as to his 
worth are at all events a tribute to the great man, the only 
one which we can offer him.^^ 

NOTES 

1. Cf. Guttling, Zur Charakteristik Al. d. Gr. in his Gesch. Abh. 

2, 242 seq., and PlutarcVs two Xoyoi irepl r/js ^AXe^uvSpov 
T?} dperiys should also be read. According to him (1, 6), Alex¬ 
ander in trjnng to unite Asiatics and Europeans TrarpiSa //er 
oLKOvpL€V7]v TTpocTCTa^cv ijyeicrOai Trdrra?, aKporroXiv de Ka\ (fiporpav 
TO o-Tpard^reSor, (jvyyeveh de rocs dya^ods, dXXocfivXois de rods 
TTOvrjpohs — TO p.€V 'EA/Vrp'tK'ui' dperj]^ to de j3apf3apiKlv KaKi^ tck- 
pLa[p€(rOai. Alexander’s relations with his mother are shown by 
his remark about Antipater, who was on bad terms with Olympias 
and often complained of her in his reports to the king, viz. thrat 
Antipater di<l not know otl jivptas irrtcrToXds eV oaKpvov i^aXetipet 
fx}]Tp6^^ Pint. Alex, 39.—His capacity for friendship is exhibited 
by his relation with Hephaestion, whom von Gutschmid in his 
Gesch. Irans (p. 14) calls a “worthless man,” hut without justify¬ 
ing his opinion (Pint. Al. 47 does not prove it), while Droysen (1, 

2, 311) thinks very highly of him. We must not place Alexander 
in the same category as the Diadochi and Epigoni, whose leading 
motive was selfishness, and who aped Alexander. 

2. For Alexander’s military system rf. J. O. Droysen, A. clos 
Grosaen Armce, Hermes 12, and IT Droysen, Ueher A. d«s Gr. 
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Heerwesen und Kriegsfulining, Freib. 1885 ; cf. his Kriegsalter- 
thumer in Hermann’s Lehrb. der griech. Antiquit. 6th ed., and 
Bauer’s Kriegsalt. in 1. MulleFs Handbuch, 4, pp. 312-318. 

3. Alexander’s administration. For the Persian system, which 
Alexander followed in the main, cf. Duncker, 4^ 534 seq., Spiegel, 
3, 628 seq. For Alexander’s government of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, cf. Dr. 1.1. 231, and his Beitr. z. Frage Tiber die innere 
Gestaltung des Reiches A. des Gr., Monatsber. der Berl. Akad., 
1877. 

4. The central government. It is probable that the office of first 

minister in the Persian empire was a permanent one, consequently 
that there was a vizier or chancellor. True, the authorities of the 
5th and 4th centuries b.c. give no information on the point; yet 
Spiegel (3, 635) rightly remarks that the first minister of the king 
of the Persians is doubtless the official styled d^n/Bupirys in Otes. 
Pers. 46, and d(apa7rareis in Hesych., corresponding to the 
Armenian Hazarapet. He is called chiliarch (bazar = a tbou'^and) 
by western autboritie'=:, Nep. Con. 3, and Diod. 18, 48 says: y oe 
TOV XtXtdp)(^OV I’TTO TWl' HepCTiKCJV fda(TLXc(i)V ch dvofia Kal 

So^av Trpoyx^V- This is generally but incorrectly interpreted as 
referring to a purely military office, which it certainly was from 
an external point of view, and Nipperdey rightly conjectures in his 
excellent note on Kep. Con. 4 that the Persian chiliarch received 
this title because lie was commander of the 1000 pLyXo<l>6poi (Her. 
7, 41). Alexander’s chiliarchs were also military commanders, but 
one of them was Hephaestion, and his successor was Perdiccas, who 
afterwards became regent of the empire, and Hejiharstion was of 
higher rank than the other chiliarchs, as he had a special standard. 
The result is therefore that Alexander also had a chiliarch who 
was over the others, and it is permissible to consider this chief 
chiliarch as the successor of the one Persian chiliarch, consequently 
as the first minister; cf. Dr. 2, 1, 14. Muller (Islam, 1, 475, 
Berlin, 1885) is wrong in deriving the office of vizier from that of 
the “ eyes and ears ” of the Persian king ; there were several of 
these. Besides the chiliarch tlie following were ministers of the 
Persian king : the chief writer of the Arians, the head of the chan¬ 
cellery ami the chief paymaster, who no doubt was also treasurer. 
The arcliives of the Great King (di\an) were connected with the 
royal treasure, according to Spiegel, 3, 635. We thus obtain a 
correct view of the position of Hephaestion and of Eumenes. 
Hephaestion was chiliarch or vizier, Eumenes was 

fxaT€v<i or chief secretary, and the probably somewhat incorrect 
story in Pint. Eum. 2 shows that he also had something to do with 
the pay-office and the archives. Consequently Eumenes was a grade 
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lower than Hephaestion. But as Hephaestion was not a statesman, 
Eumenes often had to take his place in business matters, and thus 
became of more importance to the government, which naturally 
gave rise to conflicts (Arr. 7, 13). 

5. Founding of cities. According to Pint, de foit. AL 1, 5, 
seventy cities w^ere founded by Alexander. Everything bearing on 
the subject has been collected by Droysen, 3, 2, 187-254 ; I cite 
what is absolutely necessary only, referring the reader to Droysen 
and to Spiegel. Ilium, Str. 13, 593. — Ajtollonia in Phrygia, 
mod. Oluburla, east of CVdaenae, according to coins, on vhich 
Alexander is represented as K-rtVr/;?, Dr. 197 and Head^ II. N. 
589.— Alexandretta and Nicopolis, Dr. 200-201. — Ematheia 
following Li ban. Ant. 297 r. in Droysen 201,—Alexander intro¬ 
duced new inhabitants into Tyre and Gaza ; but only Gaza is 
called TToAts 'EAATjrt? in Jos. Bell. jud. 2, 6, 3 ; l3ovXy in Jo.s. 
Ant. 13, 13, 3.—For the cities which we may perhaps assume to 
have been founded in Palestine, see Dr. 202.—Dium, St. B. h v .— 
Pella, Str. 16, 752, Dr. 206.—For Alexandria in Egypt see vol. 
iv.—Carrhae near Edessa called a Macedonian colony as early as 
312 B.C. —Alexandriana on the battlefield of Gangamela, Dr. 210. 
—Media, according to Polyb. 10, 27, was surrounded by Greek towns 
Kara. Ty]v v(l>y]yr^(Tiv rov ^AXe^dvSpov. To this category also belong 
the cities in the territory of the Cossaeans, the Uxii and the Mardi, 
mentioned by Arr. Ind. 40.—Heraclea near Rhagae, Str. 11, 514 ; 
Dr. 212.—Alexandropolis in Parthia, Plin. 6, 113.—Alexandria- 
Autiochia Plin. 6, 46 is no doubt Merw-Schahidsclian, the most 
important city on the lower Murghfib, in a very fertile region, the 
oldest city of the district, founded according to the legend by a 
King Tahmurat; it served as a defence against the Turanian 
nomad.s, Sp. 3, 10.—Prophthasia, St. B. s. r. ‘Ppdoa, renamed hy 
Alexander, Dr. 216 : according to Spiegel, 2, 541, it was some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of Farah, as to which see Sp. 1, 34.— 
Farther to the N.E. Candahar (Dr. 217 seq.) was probably founded 
by Alexander, Sp. 1, 28.—The site of Alexandria in the Cancasu.s is 
not quite certain ; it is not Bamian, and is at any rate to the north 
of Cabul, Sp, 2, 543.—Twelve cities in Bactria and Sogdiana, Just. 
12, 5 ; eight according to Str. 12, 517. According to Arr. 4, 16, 

3, Alexander dispatched Hephaestion rd? iv Noyd. roAet? (tvvol- 
Kt^eiv .—Alexandria Eschate, Arr. 4, 4, 1, Plin. 6, 46, probably 
Khojenfl, Sp. 2, 548.—At the time of the Enq>eror Ilermlius, 
Theopbylactus 7, 9 refers to two cities founded by Alexan<ler, 
named Taugast and Chubdan, in discussing which Dr. 224 follow*? 
Schott Stories of Alexander in these regions, Ritter, Asien, 5, 
821 seq.—Nicaea, Arr. 4. 22, probably one of the cities which 
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Alexander founded a day’s journey from one another according to 
Diod. 17, 83 ; its site is unknown, north of tlie Cabul river 
according to Ur. 229.—The exact pite of Kicaoa and of Encephala 
on the Hyda«ipes unknown, Ur. 230.—Alexandria on the Acesine^ 
most likely AVusirabad, Ur. 230.—Alexandria on the Indus, Arr. 6, 
15, 2, Ur. 230.—The Sogdian Alexandria, Arr. 6, IC, 4, near the 
city of Bakkar, where the road to tlie Bolan Bass begins, Ur. 23U. 
Cities founded at the mouth of the Indus, those in Gedrosia and 
Carmania, Ur. 231-236.—City near Babylon, Arr. 7, 21, 7, Ur. 
237.—Alexandria at the mouth of the Tigris, Ur. 237.—In found¬ 
ing these cities, Alexander fulfilled the justifiable wish expressed 
by Isocrates (Phil. 120- 123). This passage appears to have 
escaped Grote’s notice, otherwise he would not have thrown doubt 
(X, 206) on the founding of so many colonies by Alexander. Cf. 
the article in Pauly - Wissowa I. on the cities which bear tlie 
name of Alexandria, pp. 1376-1397. Besides tlie article by Pucli- 
stein on the Egyptian Alexandria, we may note that by Andreas 
on the Alexandria at the month of the Tigris, p]). 1390-1395. 

6. Chians transported to Egypt, Arr. 3, 2, 7. Soldiers from 

Samaria to Egypt, Jos. Ant. 11, 8, 6 ; Ur. 249. ^Military colonists 
were called KaroiKOL^ garrisons the native troo})s 

lyx^ptot. 

7. Alexander wished the barbarians to dwell in cities, that they 

might become agriculturists instead of nomads and exen' wr 

ScifJLatvovre^ /xr) KaKo. dAAipVovs epyarrojpTat, Arr, Ind. 40. This 
was a truly humane and Hellenic aspiration. For the organization 
of the new cities see Ur. 3, 1, 32 seq. “ It was not the old here¬ 
ditary monarchy of JIacedon, hut Greek polity Avhicli Alexander 
introduced into the East,” Mommsen, R G. 5, 450. The question 
of the land which the settlers must have received is discussed by 
Uroyseu, 1, 2, 291. Alexander offered cities to Phocion, Pint. 
Phoc. 18. As regards natural products, I would point out that 
Stade, in hi'^ Geschichte dcs Tolkes Israel, 2, 276, speaks of sup¬ 
plies of oil Avliicli tlie inhabitants of the cities of Syria received 
from tlie ‘cities,’ i.r, the cities liad land, the produce of Avhich 
was shared in by the Greeks who had been received into them. 

8, Alexander re-established democracy in many cities of Asia, e.g. 
in Ephesus, Arr. 1, 17, 10-12 (liy whicli he A'ery much TjvooKtjiei) ; 
in Soli, 2, 5, 8. For Alexandria see Ur. 3, 1, 34. 

9. Greek mercenaries : at the Granicus, Ur. 1, 1, 104 ; at Issus, 
Dr. 1.1. 258 ; 8000 Greek mercenaries e.scape to Greece and enter 
the service of Agis, Uiod. 17, 48 ; Curt. 4, 1, 39. Greek mercen¬ 
aries with Uarius and Bessus, Ur, 1.1. 374 ; in Zadracarta, Ur. LI. 
386. 
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10. AceordinfT to Strabo 1, 60, some })ei‘sons advised Alexander 
to treat the Hellenes as friends and the barbarians as cneuiies; 
Aristotle is snpposeil to have been one of these Tire?. 

11. According to E. jMeyer, Gesch. Aegyptens, p. 58, the Egyp¬ 
tians regarded tludr kings as gods. For tlie woi>hip of inonarchs, 
see O. Hirschfeld, Zur Gosch. des romischen Kaiserkultus, Sitzungs- 
ber. der Berl. Akad. 18SS, July 19ih. 

12. I now discuss Alexander's cninnge. Cf. e^p. L. jMuller, 
Nuniisinatique d’Alexandre le Grand, Gupenli. 1^55; Imhoof- 
Bliimcr, Honiiaies grecques, 1883, e-p. 118-12.3; la-tly as a 
sliort summary, Head, H. N. pp. 107 se([. Plnllp, Alexander’,^ 
father, had aheady tu a ceitain extent struck out a new line in 
coinage. As possessor of the gold mine< of bliili])pi ho minted 
gold coins which at first bore the inscription ddAIITTUiX and 
replaced the earlier coins of tliis jdarc, which were stainpe<l with 
0ANIOX HIIEIPO, and competed with the darics, but afterwards 
the name of the city was dropped, and they became imperial coins, 
Head, H. X. 192. Silver coins, however, were coined hv Philip on 
the Phoenician standard (1 tetradrachma — 224 grains), so that 30 
drachmae had the value of one gold stater, in tlie ratio of silver to 
gold of 1:12^; Head, IL X. 196. On Philip’s coins we find the 
head of Zens, of Apollo and of Heracles, and on the reverse mostly 
types of the games (teams of horses), Alexander on his accession 
at first left the coinage untouched ; lie had not enough of the 
precious metals to turn out many new coins. When lie was in a 
position to do so, he began, as Iinhonf has shown, by :^triking silver 
coins with the head of Zeus on one siile, ami the eagli? end tliunder- 
boH with the inscription AAEHAXAPOV on the other. The 
tetradrachmae which belong to this category are also of the I’hoe- 
nician standard (327 grains), hut the draclimac, triobols, diobolN and 
obols are of the .Vttic standard, wliich Alexander subsequently 
followed entirely. This was his chief innovation, the adoption 
throughout of the Attic standard, for the tetradrachmae as well as 
the others. There are an immense number of so-called Alexandrian 
coins, i.e. coins vutli the inscription AAEHAXAPOV, and witli 
various types : tetradrachmae mostly with the youthful head of 
Heracles in the lion’s skin, rev. Zeus sitting on liis throne ; gold 
coins with head of Palias, rev, a standing Xike ; but how many of 
these Alexandrian coins were minted by Alexander liiinself, and 
how many not till the time of his successors, is still an open 
question with experts. As a rule it is assumed that mo-t of tliein 
originated with his successors. During his period conquest 
Alexander had at first so many coins of cities at his disposal, and 
had obtained so many darics as booty, that it was not till later that a 
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coinage of his o^\^l seemed necessary. As regards the types, Gardner’s 
remarks (Types, p. 51) are interesting: “Abandoning Ares and 
Apollo, the hereditary deities, who appear on previous coins of 
Macedon, he had selected for his gold pieces Pallas and her servant 
Nike, and for his silver coin Heracles and the Zens of 01yin]»ia. 
It looks as if he had wished to enlist in his army of invasion all 
the greatest gods of Greece who had favoured the Hellenes in 
those expeditions against Ilium, which he regarded as the proto¬ 
types of his own expedition, Pallas had been the chief patroness 
of the host of Agamemnon, Zeus had awarded it the victory^, 
Heracles had in a previous generation sacked the Trojan city.” It 
may be noted here that Alexander on landing in Asia sacrificed to 
Zeus, Athene, and Heracle.s, according to Arr. 1, 11, 6—an 
excellent example of history and numismatics illustrating each 
other, which, it appears, has not yet been noticed. “ These gods 
then Alexander placed on his coins, which circulated through the 
whole extent of Euro 2 >c and Asia, and these gods the marshals of 
Alexander inherited from him, as they inherited liis military tactics 
and the lands he had conrpiered.” Alexander’s new coinage did 
not prevent the old coinage of the cities and even of satraps 
(Mazaeus in Babylon according to Six) from being continued. In 
this direction too Alexander interfered as little as possible with the 
status quo. Cf. also Hroysen, 1.1. 302-304, also 233, 234 ; the 
cities were not hound down to Alexander’s standard of coinage. 
Alexander did not issue bronze coins for the whole empire ; his 
luonze issues were only coined in and for Macedonia ; cf. Bahelon, 
Rois de Syrie, p. xiii. 

13. The results of the conquest of Persia were favourable for that 
country, according to Spiegel, 2, 581. 

14. For the stories of Alexander, cf. Sp. 2, 582 seq. The pseudo- 
Callistlienes has been edited by C. Muller, after the Hidot Arrian, 
Paris, 184G, and by I. Zacher, Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Halle, 1867- 
See also the Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great ])y E. A. K 
Budge, Camh. Univ. Press. 1896, a series of Ethiopic texts edited 
from manuscripts in the British Museum and in the Bibliothcque 
Nationale de Pari^, with English translation and notes, a splendid 
work, the publication of which is due to the munificence of Lady 
Meux ; these histories, as the editor remarks, “ are not mere 
translations of tlie Arabic texts which the scribes had before them, 
but reflect largely the Christian Ethiopian idea of what manner of 
man an all-powerful king and conqueror would he.’’ Cf. P. Meyer, 
Alexandre le Grand dans la litterature fran 9 aise du iiioyen lige, 2 
vols. Par. 1886. It is remarkable that in pseudo-Callisthenes 
Demosthenes delivers a speech in Athens in favour of Alexander. 
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‘‘ In India all recollection of the Macedonian conf[ueror has dis¬ 
appeared; not a trace of his rule is left in the country,” Lefniann, 
Gescli. Indiens, p. 754. Cf. hnally the fine pa^sa; 4 ^ of Gervimis on 
the stories of Alexander in his Geschichte der deiitschen Dieditung, 
1, 211-231. An advocate of democratic viev’s, he yet expresses 
himself in the following remarkable way on the inij)ortance of 
Alexander (p. 213): It is only lately that people have liogun to 
place this extraordinary man in his true light, and we have still to 
wait for a historian who will form a jjroper estimate of his relation 
to history in general. In the East as well as in the West he opened 
out a new world, and in their jioetic creations both have coveted 
the honour of his birth and of lus career, they have associated his 
name with all that is great, and Christian and heathen iioets have 
thrown open the gates of Paradise to him. Long before Christ 
appeared, Alexander smoothed the path for the Christian doctrines 
of the equality of mankind by the way in which he destroyed the 
prejudices of his Greeks and Macedonians on the subject of a 
hierarchy of mankind, of Hellene and barbarian, and without the 
introduction of Greek civilization into the East Christianity would 
never have been able to take root.” In the text of this volume I 
have been obliged to confine myself to an estimate of Alexanders 
personal acliievenients; the last point raised by Gervinus as w'ell 
as the question of the darker aspects of the imperialism intro<luced 
by Alexander belong to the next volume. 

Alexander the Great was an anomaly in the fourtli century b.c. 
His was an age of talk, he acted. It was of a scejjtical turn and 
ready to ajqieal to the petty side of human nature ; he had faith, 
he relied on the noble element in mankind and had no reason to 
regret it. The combination of almost childlike trust with manly 
energy, of acute reflection with extraordinary rapidity of action, of 
perfect intellectual development and love of art and science with 
a pas&iun for military life and great administrative talent, makes 
him an unique personality not only in Greek but in all history. 
He is, as it were, a poetical embodiment of the whole Greek 
character. He re])reseiits the whole course of Greek life, for he 
has as much of Achilles as of Epaminondas ; he has even some- 
tiling of the spirit of Peiicles, viz. political iusiglit and love of 
beauty and truth. In him even more titan in Alcibia<lu> nature 
.siliowed her power, and he did not wa^te her gifts like Alcibiades ; 
fortified by a good education, wbicli Alcibiades did not enjoy, be 
was able to devote these gifts to great tasks, and in liis short life he 
did little harm, and much good. Even Mommsen (Umu. (fi'^diichte, 

V, 440) says that Hellenic civilization reache<l “ its liig]ie>t 2»nnt” 
in Alexander. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

SICILY AND ITALY 

Hellenism did not make such a brilliant display in the West 
as in the East; in Sicily it held its ground with difiiculty ; in 
Italy it had to beat a retreat. ^ 

"We saw in chapter xi. that Dion, after his banishment 
from Sicily, was re<|uested by many persons to return to 
Syracuse to liberate the city; Speusippus, a pupil of Plato, 
who had also been in Syracuse, conveyed him the invitation 
of a number of Syracusans. Plato himself did not advise 
him to go. Dion undertook the expedition, but did not go 
alone as many had desired ; he took with him mercenaries, 
any number of whom could be obtained at that time (about 
3G0 B.C.) for money. The treasures of Dionysius %vcre a 
tempting bait for men in quest of booty. In the year 357 
he sailed with 800 mercenaries for Zacynthus on hoard three 
transports and two thirty-oared ships, with a large store of 
])roviiions and arms. He was at first driven out of his course 
to the great Syrti'^, and afterwards landed on the south coast 
of Sicdly near l\riuoa, a city belonging to the Carthaginians, 
the governor of which however was a Greek on friendly terms 
witli Dion. The governor did not seriously oppose Dion’s 
landing, and even helped him on his march to Syracuse, 
which he commenced at once, on hearing that Dionjsius 
happened to be iiiHhtly just then. On the way his army 
increased to 20,000 mem If(i entcre<I Syracuse amid the 
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jiibiliition of the people; but the citadel, ie. the island of 
Ortygia and the adjacent portions of the mainland, >vas still 
held by the mercenaries of Dionysius. The latter returned 
and opened negotiations 'vvith Dion, but only for the purpose 
of attempting a surprise, which was repulsed. He now 
endeavoured to accomplish his object b}- other means. Dion 
of course was his near relative, and the tyrant succeeded in 
making the 23eople believe that Dion was at heart not a friend 
of libert}', but a sujiporter of the tf/ianinSj only on his own 
account. A Syracusan, named Hcraclides, who came to 
Syracuse with a fleet and mercenaiies to take part in the war 
against Dionysius, became a greater favourite with the jjoople 
than Dion. A contest for supremacy arose between Dion 
and Heraclides, while Dionysius was still unconquered. In 
356, however, Dionysius sustained a great blow by a defeat 
at sea, in which Philistus, the well-known historian and a rela¬ 
tive of the tyrant, lost his life. Dionysius then fled to Italy, 
leaving his mercenaries under the command of one of his sons. 
The Syracusans now thought they could do without Dion 
and deposed him; he retired to Leontini. But when a cap¬ 
tain of mercenaries named Ny 2 )sius, who had come from 
Naples, made a successful sally from the citadel into the city 
of Syracuse, the citizens, who had no other resource, invoked 
Dion^s aid once more, and he drove the troojis back into the 
citadel. In S 2 )ite of this, however, the public mind was not set 
at rest. Dion was not p)opuIar with all classes, not even when 
Apollocrates, the son of Dionysius, surrendered the citadel to 
him in 355. Now was an opportunity for displaying his 
talents as a statesman. He ought to have pulled down the 
citadel, and reintroduced a democratic constitution. But he 
was a discijfle of Plato, had a poor opinion of democracy, and 
wanted to found an ideal constitution, for which 2 )ur 2 )ose lie 
awaited the arrival of some advisers from Corinth, who never 
made their a})pearance. On Heraclides becoming more and 
more olmoxious to him, he allowed him to he jmt to death. 
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lie had now become a tyrant himself, and the solemn funeral 
rites which he ordered for the murdered man were only a 
proof of a weakness of character which utterly unfitted him 
for such an exalted position. Henceforth he relied more and 
more on his mercenaries, and very soon on one of them 
only, his ostensible friend Callippus, an Athenian, who, either 
of his own accord or at the instigation of others, fostered 
Dion’s suspicions of everybody, isolated him more and more, 
and finally had him assassinated (in 354). Thus ended the 
first attempt at reaction against the regime of Dionysius, an 
attempt which was doomed to failure because it was made by 
the wrong kind of man and on mistaken principles. If the 
people were to take an interest in the change, they should 
have been given self-government, i.e. a democracy should have 
been introduced; if, however, Dion wished to school them in 
philosophical ideals and make them happy in that way, he 
ought at all events to have done something definite and 
tangible. But to overthrow a tyrant in order to rule as a 
tyrant himself, and then do nothing but wait, was a policy 
which seemed incomprehensible and intolerable even to the 
Syracusans with all their variety of strange experiences. 

Callippus reigned during 354 and 353, at first under the 
mask of liberty—for had he not murdered a tyrant 1—and 
then as a tyrant. He was deposed by Hipparinus, a step¬ 
brother of young Dionysius and nephew of Dion. Callippus 
occupied Catana and subsequently Ehegium, where he was 
murdered. On his death in 351 Hipjiarinus was succeeded by 
his brother Xysaeiis until 34G, when Dionysius once more 
obtained possession of the government. Hipparinus, Xysaeiis 
and Dionysius 11. were about on a par with each other in 
incapacity and depravity, and the Syracusans in their despair 
a])plied to Ilicetas of Leontini, a tyrant, but not so bad in 
their opinion as Dionysius. Before, however, Hicetas could 
do anything for Syracuse, a new enemy invaded Sicily : the 
Carthaginian Magon landed with a large army. His object 
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was the conquest of Syracuse, and Hicetas joined him. The 
Syracusans therefore had to look about for aid in another 
quarter and at a greater distance. S 2 )arta was not to be thought 
of; she had seldom disj^layed any interest in rejmblican 
Syracuse. But Corinth had always done her best for the 
liberty of the Syracusans, and the latter therefore, in accord¬ 
ance with old Greek custom, ap})ealcd for help to Corinth, 
their parent city. 

Corinth was not strong enough, even in tlie period ()f j^eace 
which succeeded the Bhoeian War, to send an army to Sicily; 
but she despatched a general, and this one man accomplished 
more than a large army. AVhen the citizens were asked 
who was ready to go with troops to Syracuse, a man of about 
sixty-five years of age volunteered. This was Timoleon, who 
twenty years previously had been the object of general sym¬ 
pathy under the following circumstances. lie had been a 
silent accomplice in the murder of his own brother, Timo- 
phanes, who had made himself tyrant of Corinth, and on 
realizing the ghastly nature of the deed afterwards, ha<l 
withdrawn from public life as having committed too grave a 
crime to co-operate with honest men in the government of 
the State. He accepted the jiost offered to him, hoj^ing that 
a second and guiltless suppression of a tyrant would wipe out 
the horror of the first. Hicetas’ request to Timoleon not to 
hurry only increased his zeal; it was evident that Hicetas was 
afraid of the Corinthian. Up to that time Hicetas had fought 
with success, and when Timoleon put to sea with ten ships in 
344, he had driven Dionysius into Ortygia and the citadel. 
AVhen Timoleon was at Ithegium, Hicetas and the Cartha¬ 
ginians declared that they would not allow him to land in 
Sicily. But by outwitting the Carthaginian envoys Timoleon 
was able to embark, and on his arrival in Sicily he mot with 
a friendly recej)tion from Andromaclius, the ruler of Tauro- 
menium. In the meanwhile the Carthaginians occiqucd tlie 
harbour of Syracuse, and tlius the city was in a critical [tosi- 
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tion. But Timoleon defeated Hicetas at Hadranon, and after 
this the whole position changed. He now found allies; even the 
tyrant of Catana, Mamercus, joined him. When he appeared 
before the walls of Syracuse, Dionysius, who saw there w^as 
no possibility of holding out longer, and who had always pre¬ 
ferred idleness to an active life, concluded a treaty with him, 
by which Dionysius was assured of an asylum in Corinth, 
and the citadel of Syracuse with its stores of arms handed 
over to Timoleon. Dionysius lived in Corinth for a long time 
as a well-known character, and managed to obliterate the 
memory of his former misdeeds by his eccentricities. In his 
character of begging priest and schoolmaster he was left un¬ 
molested. The “ king in exile ” was allowed not only to 
wander about the streets, Init also to accompany Philip of 
Macedon when the latter visited Corinth, on which occasion 
Dionysius showed hy his clever replies that his wit at all events 
made him a -worthy counterpart of the other curiosity of 
Corinth, the Cynic Diogenes. 

Timoleon, however, was still very far from a complete 
success. A force of auxiliaries sent from Corinth was detained 
in Thurii to help the inhabitants against the Bruttians, and 
Timoleon himself only escaped by a miracle from being 
assassinated in Hadranon at the instigation of Hicetas, -while 
the citadel of Syracuse -was blockaded by Hicetas and the 
Carthaginians. But as the enemy were attempting to wrest 
Catana from Timoleon, the Corinthians made a sortie from 
Ortygia on Acliradina and held it. The Corinthian reinforce¬ 
ments now arrived, and Timoleon was able to confront his two 
enemies, Hicetas and Magon, with more prospect of success 
(343), Strange to say, Magon now withdrew, probably owing 
to the internal afhiirs of Carthage. His withdrawal made 
Hicetas’ position a critical one. He still held three of the five 
quarters of S^-racuse, but Timoleon by a skilful attack captured 
them all from him. 

Timoleon’s first task was to make Syracuse a free self- 
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governing community. The tyrant’s citadel was pulled down, 
and courts of justice were erected on its site. Syracuse and 
the other Greek cities of Sicily were almost depopulated : 
Timoleon took measures to bring the fugitive Siceliots back 
to their homes. But the organization of domestic affairs had 
to suffer interruption from formidable wars. First of all, the 
tyrants of the eastern half of the island were defeated, then 
operations were directed against the Carthaginians, who in 
339 (according to Diodorus’ chronology) sent a large army to 
Sicily. Timoleon could not op])Osc them with many Syracusan 
citizens, he had to rely mainly on mercenaries, some of whom 
mutinied on the march. He met the Carthaginians on the 
river Crimisus, and completely defeated them. He himself 
decided the day by an attack of his heavy armed troops upon 
those of the Carthaginians, who were in large force and bril¬ 
liantly equipped. A thunderstorm rendered him twofold 
service by driving into the enemy’s face and making the 
ground slippery, which was a greater drawback to the very 
heavily armed Carthaginians than to the Greeks. The Car¬ 
thaginians also had war-chariots, which however did as little 
harm to Timoleon’s Greeks as the Persian chariots a few years 
later to Alexander’s troops.^ The booty was enormous. The 
pursuit of the defeated army was not carried far; Timoleon 
had to return to the east of the island, where Hicetas Tvas 
still holding out, and where Mamercus also rose against him, 
while Carthage sent a fresh army to Sicily, which defeated 
some of Timoleon’s mercenaries. This mishap, however, was 
interpreted as a mark of divine favour, for the mercenaries 
came from Phocis, and if Timoleon was rid of tliesc temple- 
robbers, that was a proof that the gods were propitious to 
him. He had become a saint to the Sicilians, somewhat 
like Gari})aldi in our days. Timoleon concluded peace 
with the Carthaginians on terms wlii(*h w'ore uai unfavour¬ 
able to them: the ri\cr Halycus (P];itani) W'a'. recognized 
as the eastern boundary of their tcrritoiy. He then de- 
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feated the tyrants, and put Ilicetas and Mamercus to 
death. 

Timoleon now turned his attention once more to the 
internal affairs, not only of Syracuse, but of the Sicilian 
communities in general. The ancient and famous cities of 
Camarina, Gela and Acragas received new inhabitants, some 
of whom came from Italy, Greece and the islands. Great 
restlessness prevailed in the Greek world at this time. People 
journeyed from east to west and from west to east, served as 
mercenaries, settled in newly-founded or newly-colonized cities. 
The Leontinians had to migrate to Syracuse. The removal 
of populations had become such a matter of custom in Sicily 
that even the best democrats had recourse to it under certain 
circumstances." 

Timoleon spent the rest of his life in Syracuse, highly 
honoured, an arbitrator for the Siceliots and still more for the 
Syracusans. He died as early as 336. As regards the popu¬ 
lation and the preservation of Greek civilization in the island, 
his work had some elements of permanence ; on the other 
hand, the liberty which he introduced was soon destroyed by 
Agathocles. His is a heroic figure, worthy of a place beside 
Epaminondas and xYlexander. He shared Epaniinondas^ love 
of freedom and modesty — he attributed his successes to 
Automatia, the favour of the gods—and Alexander s successful 
zeal for the Greek clement; his ability as a general he had 
in common with both. The fourth century B.d is extremely 
rich in interesting characters, which is due to the fact that 
the cjucstions which cropped up had become more special 
than formerly, and therefr)re demanded intellectual power of 
the most varied kind.‘^ Among the statesmen of that age, 
however, next to Epaminondas, the noblest representative of 
the old Greek republics, and Alexander, the most brilliant 
soldier, Timoleon may be considered the greatest; he was the 
hero of western Greece. 

Wo saw in chapter xi. that at the end of the reign of 
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Dionysius the Elder, Dionysius and the Lociians who were de¬ 
pendent on him ruled over the southern ])ortion of the western 
extremity of Italy, the modern Calabria, while tlie northern 
portion was under the Lucani, who had mostly settled in tlie 
district where Philoctetes is said to have taken up his abode, 
north of Groton, which perhaps belonged to Dionysius. On 
the Gulf of Tarentum Thurii, jMetapontum and lleraclea were 
still Greek, the latter entirely dependent upon Tarentum. 
How far the territory of Tarentum extended, and what 
IVIessapian communities were subject to it, we do net know. 
On the Tyrrhenian Sea Tosidonia and probably also Laos had 
become Lucanian ; the Lucanian rule therefore stretched from 
one sea to the other. In Campania Naples maintained her 
independence. 

The younger Dionysius began his rule in Italy peacefully, 
as the sons of great warriors generally do. He even restored 
Khegium to its old position. He concluded peace with the 
Carthaginians, continued the war against the Ijucani without 
energy, and founded two cities in Apulia. When Dion 
attacked him he ^^as in Caulonia on the Ionian Sea. But 
after his expulsion from Syracuse the natural baseness of his 
disposition asserted itself, and he maltreated the Locrians 
terribly. He had been on good terms with Tarentum; this 
was proved by his gift to the Tareiitines of a candelabrum 
with as many lamps as thei’e are days in the year, and by his 
granting the request of Archytas to set Plato at liberty. 
Archytas, who was famous as a Pythagorean philosopher, also 
stood in good repute as a general and governed the Tarentine 
state for some time. But after his death the Tareiitines 
ceased to be successful in their \vars. They were already 
notorious for their luxury and effeminacy; deprived of the 
wise guidance of the great philosopher and statesman, they 
gave the rein to their indolence and trusted to their wealth 
more than to their strength. They thought that monev would 
procure them everything, even victoiy. About 01. Iu8, 3 
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(346-345) they applied to their parent city, {Sparta, for a 
general, just as the Syracusans appealed to Corinth for help 
about the same time, and no less a person than King Archi- 
damiis came from Sparta, bringing mercenaries with him just 
as Tinioleon had done. But Archidamus was no Timoleon, 
and the Tarentines were more effeminate than the Syracusans, 
and not in such great straits as the latter, so that they did not 
even give a particularly warm welcome to their new general. 
Archidamus fought against the Messapii, and fell in the battle 
of Mandyrium, it is said on the same day that Philip de¬ 
feated the Greeks at Chaeronea (338). The conquerors would 
not even deliver the body of the king to the Tarentines. 
Tarentum erected a statue to liim at Olympia. There were 
many Phocians too among these mercenaries, and Phalaecus 
himself came to Italy in quest of booty. Being unsuccessful 
in this, he went to Crete, the general lighting-ground of ad¬ 
venturers, and there perished, like so many others of in's 
stamp. ^ 

About this time, however, a new foe confronted the Greeks 
of Lower Italy, the Brettians or Bruttians, The first certain 
reference to this people in history occurs about the 106th 
Olympiad (356), and they are generally described as a mixture 
of the original inhabitants of the country and of foreign 
slaves. xVccording to others they were a branch of the 
Lucanians. At any rate they rose against the latter as well 
as against the (Jreeks. They plundered Terina, captured 
Hipponium (both on the Tyrrhenian Sea), and threatened 
Thurii on the Gulf of Tarentum; we have seen that a party 
of Corinthians, who were destined for Sicily, had first to assist 
the Thuriaus against these enemies. The date and place of 
the appearance of the Bruttians show that it was the break¬ 
up of Dionysius’ empire which enabled them to assert thorn- 
selves. The rule of Dionysius is shaken in 357, and the 
name of the Bruttians appears in 356. They sim])ly take the 
place of Dionysius in Lower Italy. It is a rise of the native 
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element as soon as the tyrant, who has destroyed the Greeks 
of the country, is overthrown, which j^roves the correctness 
of the view that they were the original inhabitants. They 
wanted to conquer Locri, and were unsuccessful; but they 
probably took Cauloiiia. Their coins show that they were 
saturated with Greek civilization, which is intelligible in sub¬ 
jects of Dionysius.*’ 

The Bruttians were too far from the Tarentines to be able 
to threaten them. The Messapii and Lucanians were con¬ 
tinually doing so, and the Tarentines therefore soon after the 
death of Archidamus obtained assistance from anotlier quarter. 
The peoples to the north of Greece proper had now become 
powerful, and Alexander, brother of Olympias and king of 
the Molossians, proceeded to Italy to found a power in the 
West, as his nephew was endeavouring to do in the East. In 
334 he came to Italy with fifteen ships of war and numerous 
transports. At first he fought against the Messapii, but 
afterwards concluded an alliance with them. He also fought 
with the Lucanians and Bruttians, and captured various cities, 
among others Consentia (Cosenza) and Sipontum near Mount 
Garganus. He quarrelled with Taren turn, for the reason 
among others that he wanted to remove the festivals of the 
Greeks of Lower Italy, which were then held at Heraclea, into 
the territory of Thurii. The main influence of the Tarentines 
had been in Heraclea; farther south their prestige was not 
so great. Soon after this Alexander lost his life in the war 
against the Lucanians and Bruttians at Pandosia near Con- 
sentia; some exiled Lucanians, who were serving in his army, 
treacherously murdered him as he was crossing the river 
Acheron. His body was brought by Metapontum to P]pirus 
(330). The Lucanians and Bruttians continued to harass the 
Tarentines and other Greeks of Lower Italy.' 

About the same time Greek civilization received another 
check in Campania through the Eomans, who now for the first 
time, at the close of this period, interfere in the fortunes of 
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Greece. When Cyme had become Campanian, i.e. Oscan, in 
421, Naples had offered the Greeks of that city an asylum, 
but soon afterwards she too had been obliged to receive Cam- 
2 >anians into her community. This involved her in a war 
with Rome, Rome had accepted Capua and therefore the 
Cam 2 )anians as her allies in 343. The result of this was a 
war between Rome and the Samnites, then another between 
Rome and the Latins, which latter led to the admittance of 
most of the Latins to the Roman citizenship. About the same 
time as Capua, the cities of Cyme, Acerrae and Suessula fell 
into the hands of the Romans, 2 )robably Puteoli (Dicaearchia) 
as well. Thus the power of Rome was brought close to 
Naples. The Greeks of Naples had no hostile feeling 

towards the Romans. But when the neighbouring Cam¬ 
panian cit}^ of Nola, with which the Campanian portion of the 
Neapolitan puimlation maintained close relations, became 
entangled in war with Rome, Naples was drawn into the con¬ 
flict and com^^elled to take the side of Nola, in 328. The 
Remans advanced against Na 2 )lcs. The city was well fortified, 
and they besieged it ft^r two years without success. But in 
the third year they forced an entrance into it vdth the aid 
of some leading Neapolitans, and Naples concluded a per¬ 
petual alliance with Rome, in which her independence was 
recognized, with the counter - obligation of supplying the 
Romans with ships in case of war.^ 

The year in which Rome attained this important position, 
32G, was that in which Alexander began his return march on 
the Ilyphasis. Hellas therefore at that time extended, 
leaving the isolated Massalia out of account, from Naples to 
the Indus, for this was the area covered by the influence of 
the Greek s^firit and the Greek arms. 

In this period too, as in the last (chap, xi.), we can detect 
analogies in the development of the East and of the West. 
One of them is obvious. The campaign of the king of Epirus 
quite corresponds to that of the great Alexander. But it is 
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not improbable that a still more important resemblance exists. 
We have already noticed at an earlier date simultaneous 
attacks by Orientals from the East and the AVest, from Persia 
and from Carthage, upon the Greeks, in 4S0 and in 409, and 
at that time an understanding between the Persians and the 
Carthaginians is indubitable. Is it not likely that this was 
also the case in 340 1 Is it probable that the Carthaginians 
made their attack on Syracuse, which Timoleon repulsed, 
without concerting with the Persians, who were then acting 
with great energy in Anterior Asia under Mentor and 
jMemnon 1 

AVe conclude with a general consideration of the position 
and attitude of the Greeks as regards the barbarians. In this 
period, as in the previous one, Greece was divided into three 
groups, the western, the eastern and the central. Eastern 
Greece, like the western group, had been from time imme¬ 
morial exposed to great danger from barbarians; the central 
group, on the other hand, was protected from them l>y 
its position, and its development was so vigorous and bril¬ 
liant that it was able to assist eastern and western Greece 
in case of need. But all this was suddenly changed 
directly after 360. Then the Greeks of the central group 
had their oppressors and succumbed to them. Only the.se 
oppressors were not mere barbarians, and the same men who 
placed serious limits on the republican freedom of the 
central Greeks, preserved eastern Greece from oi^pression by 
the barbarians, and, wherever they came, led the Greek cause 
to glorious victories. How remarkable it would have been if 
Alexander of Epirus had done in the AA^est what the Alace- 
donian Alexander accomplished in the East! 
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NOTES 

1. For Sicily see Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im Altertliiiin, 
Bd. 2 ; Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, Bd. 1, Berl. 1879 ; 
Cavallari and Holm, Topografia archeologica di Siracusa, Pah 1883, 
with atlas, German version by Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus im 
Alterthum, Strassb. 1887.—Special works are mentioned in my 
Geschichte Siciliens and in MeltzeFs Gesch. der Karthager. When 
the choice lay between Plutarch and Diodorus as authorities, 
especially in the history of Timoleon, I have preferred the former. 
This view is disputed by Chr. Clasen in his critical remarks on the 
history of Timoleon, N. Jahrb. 1886 and 1888 ; he thinks that 
Diodorus’ account, which is based on Theopompus, is preferable 
to that of Plutarch, which comes from the partisan Timaeus. 
But is not the exaggerated story in Diodorus about the fear of 
the Carthaginians at Lilybaeuin, mentioned below, taken from 
Timaeus ? 

2. The battle on the Crimisus lias this resemblance to 
Alexander's battles, that Timoleon’s victory was decided by a 
vigorous attack on the enemy’s centre. And the Carthaginian 
hoplites were certainly better soldiers than the Persians. Timoleon’s 
defeat of a people which repeatedly beat the Romans is therefore 
very creditable, and historians will after all have to admit that 
Timoleon was a very great general. The difference between 
Alexander’s and Timoleon’s tactics consists chiefly in the fact that 
Timoleon did not win battles with cavalry ; and as his cavalry 
force was small, he was unable to pursue the defeated Carthagin¬ 
ians as vigorously as Alexander did the Persians. This also 
accounts for the story of the defeated army being so terribly afraid 
of the wrath of the gods on their arrival at Lilybaeum, that they 
did not venture to escape by sea (Diod. 16, 81), which, translated 
out of Timaeus’ bombast into plain prose, means that it never 
occurred to them to escape to Africa, because they saw that they 
were not molested. 

3. The emigration en masse from Greece, which chiefly produces 
bands of mercenaries, began with the Ten Thousand. Then came 
the numerous mercenaries in Persia, and afterwards those in 
Phocis. Side by side with these there are migrations from Thrace 
and from the islands, ejj. from Samos, From 340-338 crowds 
pour into Sicily, in 334 and subsequently into Asia; then those 
who have served against Alexander in Persia return to Greece, 
and rendezvous mostly at the promontory of Taenarum and m 
Crete. In 322 the Samians return to their homes. The Greeks 
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were originally and always remained a wandering race. The 
migrations in the earliest times, then tlie founding of colonies, then 
the campaigns of the mercenaries, are a manifestation of one and 
the same peculiarity of character. And as mercenaries they as 
a rule maintained their integrity; cf. the conduct of the Ten 
Thousand and of the mercenaries of Darius when he took to 
flight. In Phocis too the rank and file seem to liave behaved 
well ; no outrages are attributed to them.—For the crowd of TrAavw- 
fjLEvoL ill llioso days, see Isocr. Phil. 96. 

4. The leading figures of tlie fourth century may be divided 
into three groups : (1) those who were great in their own particular 
sphere ; (2) those who had greatness accompanied by some glaring 
defect ; (3) the mediocrities. Among the first I would place the 
following : Epaminondas, pure in character and great as a general 
(Pelopidas is to a certain extent the completion of him) ; Tiiiioleoii, 
self-denying and an able general; Alexander, with ideal tendencies, 
expiating his faults by public repentance, greatest of generals, great 
as a statesman ; Plato, a writer and thinker of the first rank; 
Xenophon, a lover of truth, devoid of ambition ; Agesilaus, the 
model of a Spartan ; Isocrates, the first and greatest publicist of 
antiquity. In the second group : Philip, a great man, but 
occasionally betraying the semi-barbarian in personal intercourse; 
Demosthenes, great as an orator and in his love of Athens, but an 
arrant sophist and disputant, and, as Weil (Harangues, p. iv.) has 
well said, a man whose soul ‘‘ semble avoir perdu Theureiise faculte 
de &Vqjanouir,” without which it is impossible to imagine a great 
man ; Phocion, not statesman enough ; Dion, a wt^ak idealist; 
Dionysius I., great as a ruler, hut a bad man. In the third group 
I would place Aeschines and the rest of the Athenian statesmen 
and generals, with perhaps a preference for Iphicrates and 
Tiiiiotheus : of Conon we know too little ; the same remark applies 
to Jason of Pherae. 

5. For Tarentum cf. Lorentz, Vet. Tar. res gestae, I. Evans’ 
paper, The Horsemen of Tarentum, Num. Chron. 1889, vols. I, 
II, which we shall make use of presently, is an important contribu¬ 
tion to the history of Tarentum. Phalaecus, cf. Lorentz, 1.1. 23. 
Thibron went from Crete to Cyrene. Taenarum, Crete and Cyrene 
made the Mediterranean a regular hunting-ground for pirates of all 
kinds.— Archidamus, Diod. 16, 62, 63, 88 ; he gives tlie death of 
Archidamus first seemingly in 346, and then actually in 338. 
Mandonium is mentioned as the place of his death, vhich, 
according to Liv. 27, 15, should be read Mandyrium. 

6. For the Prettians see my Gescdi. Sic. 2, 200 and 467 ; 
Nissen, Ital, Landeskunde, I, 526, 535. At page 526 Nissen 
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gives 452 b.c, as tlio date of the first a|jpearancc of the Brettians, 
relying on Biod. 12, 22. But Diodorus has the following passage 
for the year 445 : err I Se tovtchv Statue uyovre^ tov iv ryj (rrdcr€t 
KLvSvvov ^vf^apirai ?rept rbr Tpdevra Trora/xbi/ KardiKy-jO-av, Kal 
\p6vov fxevTLva Karc/xetvav, vtto BperTtwv iK/SXijOevres dvypi- 

^7;crav. The Brettians therefore do not appear as destroyers of 
Sybaris on the Traeis until after 445, when, we do not know. 
The Traeis is the Trionto near Kossano. Mannert also (Italia, 2, 
119 seq.) has some good remarks on the Brettians. It has not yet 
been sufficiently emphasized that the Brettians owe their existence 
as a political entity and a political power to the break - up of the 
Dionysian tyrannis^ which by destroying the Greek element in 
the south - western i)eiiinsula of Italy had directly and indirectly 
paved the way for the native element. After the fall of the 
tyraiinis the only power left in this region was that of the natives, 
who were called Brettians. But they had been subject to the 
influence of Greek civilization for a considerable time, and this 
is why their coinage soon showed that they were imbued with the 
Greek spirit. Here we ^-ee a distinction between the Brettians 
and the Lucanians, who displayed hobtility towards the Greeks 
from the beginning, and never completely bubmittetl to them. 
The Lucanian coinage is less Greek in cliaracter than the Brettian. 
The Lucanians secured their liberty themselves ; the Brettians 
became free when their ruler suflered misfortune ; utheiwise they 
would evidently have remained a subject race. 1 therefore 
disagree slightly with Head (H. X. 77;, who considers that the 
Brettians acquired their civilization as a consequence of their 
independence. My view supplies a better explanation of this 
civilization. The Brettians take Terina, Hipponium, and Thurii 
in the year 35G (Diod. 16, 15), Temesa, according to Str. G, 255, 
at a date not exactly determined. 

7- Alexander tlie Molossian in Italy, Just. 12, 2 ; cf. Dr. 1.1. 
IGO. His death is related by Livy, 8, 24 in a very c<.irrupt 
pabsage, which is completely iuibUiiderstn(^d by Leuormant, Gr. Gr. 

1, 444 seq. Lenoruiant’s topogiaphical conclusions, which have 
been acce]»ted by other writers, are based on a superficial reading of 
authorities.—For Alexander's attempts at organization, see Str. 6, 
280, although the fact tliat the Acalandrns could hardly have 
flowed in the territory of Thurii makes the passage somewhat 
suspicious. The union of the Greeks was expressed by a Travrj- 
yipts, i.e. only by a Icbtal assembly ; it never assumed a definite 
political form. 

8. For Cyme, see Belocli, Oampanieii, p. 31. For the alliance 
of Xaples witli Rome and the topographical and historical 
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questions connected therewith, cf. Holm, Eicerchc sulla sloria 
antica della Campania, in the Archivio stor. per le prov, napoietane, 
An. xi. Nap. 1886. 

9. Tlie Coinage of Sicily and Lower Italy in this period 
greatly assists the elucidation of the hi.story of both countries. I 
can only deal with this subject very brietly, hut hope to bring for¬ 
ward something new.—AYe saw that in Sicily, with the excejdion 
of a few copper coins of cities, the elder Dionysius alone issued 
coins in his dominions ; he continued tlio early coinage of Syra¬ 
cuse, with the woman’s head on one side, and the team of liorscs 
on the other. The younger Dionysius nf course followed his 
father’s example. Then came Di(m. Tlie latter may have intro¬ 
duced other coins, and in fact there are coins wliicli may be attri- 
buted^to Dion, electrum coins with the Apollo head on (me side 
and various types, among others a tripod, on tlie other (Head, II. N. 
156). That these coins were issued by Dion, is not intrinsically 
improbable, for the reason that there are silver coins of Zacynthus 
(Head, 360) with the same types and the inscription AH2NON, 
which "were evidently struck by Dion wlion he collected his nuT- 
cenaries at Zacynthus (Pint. Dion, 22). This conjecture has boon 
already made by Romano (see my Ctesch. Sic. im Alt. 2, 462\ and 
I am inclined to agree with it. True, it has ];een urged against 
this that Dion’s reign in Syracuse mu^t have been too shoi-t and 
too disputed for him to have introduced innovritinns in the cfiinage, 
especially that of an electrum in place of a g(dd coinage, and these 
electrum coins are therefore attrihiiterl to a later perioil, while some 
gold coins with a woman’s head on one side and Heracles strangling 
the lion or an untethered horse on the other, arc as-igned to an 
earlier date (Head, Coins of Syr. p. 20, H. N. 154\ Still after what 
I have said in the notes to chap, xi., and in view of the fact that the 
lion-strangling Heracles and the untethcre<l horse are not appro¬ 
priate emblems of a tyrinmis^ I am not inclined to a«<Tihe these 
beautiful gold coins to the Dionysian period.—The same considera¬ 
tions have induced Evans (Syramisan Are<IaIlion«, })p. 9.A, 06) to place 
these coins with the horse and Heracles strangling tlio lion in the 
period subsequent to the Syracusan victory over the Athenians. 
He describes how this last type, which seems to have originated 
with Euaenetus, ajjpears in Italy “on tlie federal coin^ of the 
Italiot Greeks,” and is aDo used in Tarsus and Alallu^; .-iHj.rif 
chap. xi. note 3. Cf. also ZeiDchiift f. Numisin. xvii, }>p. 16T-D;9, 
with ri. X. If the foregoing is subject ti> much d«mbl, <.n the 
other hand it certain tliat silver foin^ of an entijely ikov typ<‘, 
which are fiaapient in Syracuse fi’inn tin- time foiuard, are dm* jo 
Tiiuolcon. They are those which h.ive a tie' symbol ot 
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Corinth, the city of which Timoleon was a native, on the reverse. 
Some of them have the head of Zeus Elentherios on the obverse, 
an appropriate emblem for the liberator, while others actually have 
the Corinthian type of the Pallas head with the Corinthian 
helmet. To this period of liberation, however, must be also 
ascribed the bronze coins which have the head of Zeus Eleu- 
therios or Hellanios ora Pallas head on the face (Head, H. N. 157), 
and various types on the reverse, among them the thunderbolt, 
which I shall refer to presently. Thus under Timoleon Syracuse 
became one of those cities which were politically as well as com¬ 
mercially connected with Corinth ; under Agathocles all this was 
changed- — The definitive overthrow of the Dionysian dynasty, 
however, is marked by a reaction in favour of liberty not only in 
Syracuse but throughout almost the whole of Sicily, and this too 
can be traced and confirmed by the coinage. Under the tyrants, 
as we saw, only the capital had a mint; but now coining roap])ears 
all at once in a number of cities. Thus we find silver coins once 
more in Acragas, Gela and Leontini, and the latter becomes so 
closely connected with Corinth that it actually issues Pegasi (Head, 
131). Camarina and Messana certainly have a bronze coinage. 
And this independence revives not only in the Greek cities, but 
also in those of native origin. iEtna, Agyrium and Alaesa put 
the head of Zeus Elentherios on their coins ; Alaesa, Herbessus 
and Morgantine have a woraan^s head, which is proA^ed to be 
2IKEAIA by a coin of Alaesa. This constitutes the first personi¬ 
fication of the island upon a Avork of art, and that too in a city 
Avhich wished to be regarded as originally Sicel and not Hellenic 
(Head, 110). For many of these bronze coins the ahoA’e-mentioned 
Syracusan bronze coins of Timoleon were used as material; the 
Sicel cities placed their stamp over the Syracusan impression, 
without, however, being able to entirely obliterate the latter, so 
great was their impatience to announce their love of freedom to 
the Avorld, The coins of Alaesa, just mentioned, rcA^eal another 
remarkable fact. Some of them have the inscription AAAI^lINHN 
::^YMMAXIKGX. There Avas therefore a league avhich Avas eAU- 
dently under Timoleon’s jirotection, and aime(l at the liberation 
of the Aviiole island ; for tlie same coin Avhich has the inscription 
3YMMAXIK0X (without AA\ has also the head of Sikelia.— 
The complete emancipation of Sicily was, hoAvever, not carried out ; 
the AA’est of the idand remained under Carthaginian influence, and 
this too is proved by the coins, fiir in Avestern Sicily the old coinage 
continued, partly on the pattern of the Dumysian period, Avith the 
female he.ad and the team of liorses, as at Panormus, for instance. 
There are also coins of Heraclea Hinoa ainl Eryx with a Punic 
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inscription ; Entella, which was inhabited by Campanians, has 
some with a Greek inscription KAMIXANi^N. Stranc^ely enou<(h 
these last also have Pegasus or an untethered horse (Plead, 120). 
This horse is therefore regarded by some as an emblem of the 
tyrant Dionysius. 

In Italy several groups can be distinguished, of which Taras, 
Thurii, Locri and Neapolis may be regarded as representatives. 
Here too, as in Sicily, the influences coming from the East, from 
Greece, are of importance. On the whole, Imwever, there is moie 
continuity in the coinage of Italy than in that of Sicily, and the 
old systems are more retained. Many cities liad esca]>cd the 
Dionysian tijrannhy and these as a rule continued to coin in the old 
way; and the foreign generals, who might have introduci'd foreign 
types, did not do nearly as much in Italy as Timoleon or even 
Dion did in Sicily ; they had of course not come to restore the 
freedom of the enslaved cities, hut only to assist them against the 
barbarians. Thns these generals did not aid the cause of liberty 
much, and consequently had less influence npon tlie coinage tlian 
Timoleon, for instance. 

Taras continued to place its horsemen and its Taras sitting 
on the dolphin on its coins. The differences in tlie presentment 
of these types are slight, consisting only of variations in the atti¬ 
tude of the figures and in their accessories, wliich, however, has 
given A. J. Evans’ minute investigation (see above, p. 411) an 
opportunity of discovering interesting connections between the coiii.s 
and history. He ingeniously conjectures, for instance (p, G6), that 
the Tarentine gold coin, on which the youthful Taras rai-es his 
hands in supplication to his father Poseidon sitting in front uf him, 
is intended to denote the city of Taras appealing for aid to its 
parent city Sparta, for the Poseidon of the promontory of 
Taenarum was also the god of Tarentum. Evans also conjectures 
that the premature and regrettable death of the Spartan king in 
the battle of Mandyrium is indicated on the coin on Avhich Taras 
is presented in a meditative attitude contemplating a helmet which 
he holds in his hand (pi. iv. 10, 11), for although tlie holding of 
a helmet is not unusual with seated figures, yet in this case tliere 
is the additional circumstance that there are two stars near laras, 
w'hich might very well be an allusion to the Dioscuri, the jjrotectors 
of Sparta. The influence of political events on numismatics i.s 
shown still more plainly in the peri(Ml when the Mt4o^sian king 
Alexander stayed in Lower Italy. While hi^^ silvt-r and co])]mt 
coins were struck in E]>irus, his gold coins were eMdmlly inintrd 
in Italy (Head, H. K. 272). But Alexairlrr aDo ndiucm ed tlu* 
city coinage of Lower Italy, Thus we have small coin^ of l{ul)i 
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(Ruvo) in Apulia (a city otherwise famous only for the vases fuiiiul 
in its tombs), which closely resemble the coins of Alexander 
(Evans, pi. v. 6-8) and prove that an alliance existed between the 
king, Tarentum and Apulian cities.—Another Tarentine coin (pi. 
vi. 3) has 3YM, which probably refers to tins league. A further 
proof of Alexander’s influence is the adoption of the symbol of 
the thunderbolt, which was an emblem of the Dodonean Zeus 
(Head, 272) and appears upon coins of Alexander and upon 
Tarentine coins in Italy. We know from history that Alexander 
quarrelled with the Tarentines and endeavoured to extend his 
influence farther westwards. Of this too traces are found in the 
coinage, for the appearance of the head of Zeus with a thunderbolt 
below on iletapontine coins of this period (Evans, p. 82, Head, 
p. 64), as well as what we are about to mention of Locri and Sicily, 
doubtless refers to it (Evans, p. 87). 

In Wetapontum the coins with the ]ioad of Zeus Eleuthcrio^, 
which Head (64") places before .3o0, probably Ixdnug to this period. 
Besides this coins now begin witli tlje head of tlie nnthieal foundi'r 
of the city, Leucippus, whose Corinthian helmet gives them a 
certain resemblance to the Pegasi; on the rever-e the ear of corn 
remains as formerly. 

In Hekaclea the old coinage is continued ; Athene witli tljc 
Attic helmet, rev. Heracles wrestling with the lion (Head, 5b), but 
the Coiinthian helmet is also found on the head of Athene (Head, 
59), which clearly points to the fact that the influence of TimC)leou’s 
fame and energy made itself felt here as well as in IHetapontum. 
On the other hand, the two cities are united with XaT'cntuTn ]iy 
the circumstance that the same die-cutter seems to have worked for 
all three (Evans, 73). Some drachmae of Heraclea have an ()wl 
upon an olive branch on the reverse (Head, 50), which shows a 
connection between the city and the distant city of Elea on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, where the same symbol occurs (Head, 75\ Tbo 
coins of Elea liave, as formerly, the head of Pallas with an 
Athenian helmet, and on the reverse a lion rending a stag 
(Head, 7-A 

In TffEHTr the earlier coinage was also continued ; the head of 
Athene with Atlnmian helmet, rev. a hutting bull (Head, 72), 
Thurii fell into the hand^ of the Brettiaus about the year 356 
I'Diod. 16, 15\ but mn-t soon have regained its lilwrty. 

In Auotox the Mlver coins with Iiea<l of Apollo, rev. a tripod, 
which Head ^83) a‘^^igns to an earlier date, mu«t belong to this 
period {ntlo .sajo'u, chap. xi.\ as tboy re-nublc the electrum coins 
of ^^yracw^e. After wbat we liave said above, it is ]>f)S^ible that 
they date from tlie time of Dion, who may have iulluenced Croton. 
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Dion sailed from Zacyntlius; we find relations between Zacyntliiis 
and Croton in earlier times (see notes to chap, v.) 

Some coins of Dipponium (which was certainly con(piered by 
the Brettians about 356), with the head of Zeus Olympius and 
on the reverse an eagle on a thunderbolt, are net doubt rightly' 
ascri]>ed by Head (85) to the time of Alexander of E]>irus. 

The coinage of Locri, which does not begin till the fourth 
century', evidently' after the city had freed itself from the tiirtnoihs 
of the Dionysian dymasty', is of great interest. Tliis> city adopts 
the Corinthian coinage; head of Pallas, rev. Pegasus, which 
proves the influence of Timoleon’s expedition. It is, however, very 
remarkable that, as it would appear, almost simultaneously with 
these coins, quite different ones occur in Locri, of diiferent types 
and different weight. The former are dulracliinae of 135-130 
grains, the latter from 120 to 115. This last is the Italic standard, 
such as we find, for instance, in Camjiania, which makes Head 
(86) say; “Italic standard for home trade,” i.e. for inland, Italian 
trade. These Locriau coins have a bearded head with a laurel- 
wreath and the inscription IEY2, on the other side a seated woman 
with a herald^s stafi’ in her hand, and the inscription EIPHNH 
AOKPON. It is noticeable, and has alrea<ly been remarked hy 
Head (Coins of Syracuse, p. 33), that this head of Zeus, which 
possesses the peculiarity of having the neck quite free from hair, 
occurs in exactly the same style upon bronze coins of Syracuse 
with the thunderbolt on the reverse, which has led Evans (p. 
83) to remark that SyTacusan coins of this kind might be a 
reference to the Molossian king made by' the Sicilians, who ex¬ 
pected great things from him for their island, a not inqu*obable 
view. For Locri’s relations with Alexander he cites (p. 87) a 
small silver coin with the thunderbolt and AOK, rev. “ the 
seated Molossian eagle.” All these facts justify' ua in concluding 
that two influences asserted themselves in Locri, the one, repre¬ 
sented by the Pegasus issue, on the side of republican Corinth, tlie 
other, which found expression in the coins with Molossian sy'mbols, 
in favour of a vigorous ruler. 

MEDiiA, a Locrian colony (Scymn. 307), also coins (1) Corinthian 
staters (which other numismatists, it is true, as they have only' ME, 
ascribe to Me.ssana) ; (2) bronze coins (flead, 89). Head says that 
Medina was taken in 388 by Dionysius and given to the Locriana ; 

I find tbis related only of Caulonia and Hipponium, Dind. 14, 
106, 107, and in Diod. 14, 78, the Medmeans are ro]>resenttMl in 
the year 390 as subject to Dionysius, who trailported many' (4 
them to Sicily ; this statement of Head is therefore probaiily an 
oversight. 

VOL. ui 2 k 
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Terixa (Head, 98) also has (1) Corinthian Pegasi, (2) bronze 
coins. After what we have said above, we shall probably be right 
in placing the fornaer, not, as Head does, in 388-35G, but about 
340. It is true that, according to Died. 16, 15, Terina was 
conquered by the Brettians in 356, and it might be said that the 
Pegasi of Terina ought for that reason not to be placed after 356. 
But how could Corinthian types have come to Terina so early ? 
Must we not rather assume that Terina freed itself again about 
340, under the influence of Timoleon’s campaign ? Head assumes 
of Hipponium, which was in an identical position, that it regained 
its liberty, and the same is also to be presumed of Thurii. 
Another noteworthy circumstance is that at this time a nymph 
named Pandina occurs on coins both of Terina and Hipponium, 
places which lie close to one another. 

Rhegium has also (1) Corinthian staters, (2) bronze coins at this 
period. The latter have a full-face lion’s head on the obverse, and 
a head of Apollo on tlie reverse, and these types also occur on 
bronzes of Terina, which Head (98) dates about 272, but wliich no 
doubt belong to the fourth century, and on bronzes of a small and 
otherwise little known city, named XuCRiA (Nocera on the SaAUito, 
Lenormant, Gr. Gr. 3, 87). Head therefore (89) comes to the 
correct conclusion that we must assume a close alliance between 
Rhegium, Terina and Kucria. 

Before passing to general observations Campania remains to be 
discussed. Here Neapolis continues its old coinage, in spite of its 
alliance with Rome in 326 B.c. Nola, which was not a city of 
Greek nationality, but, as the objects found in the tombs prove, of 
Greek civilization, actually begins to coin now for the first time, 
silver didrachmae of about 114 grains like Heapolis, and with 
similar types. And the influence of Greek civilization in these 
central districts of Italy is so great, that even the Romans do not 
escape it. They begin to issue their first silver money about 338 
(Mommsen), of the same weight as the Campanian didrachmae, 
with a head on one side and a standing Hike on the other and 
the inscription EO^IAXO. 

We will endeavour in conclusion to glean some more general 
results for history. 

In the middle of the fourth century the Greeks of Italy and 
Sicily are in great distress. The power of Dionysius I. had lasted 
for a considerable period. He had done material service to Greek 
civilization by maintaining a powerful Greek state in Sicily which 
opposed a barrier to tlie Carthaginians, but he had at the same 
time impaired the moral and intellectual vigour of liis Greek 
subjects by his despotic rule, wliile in Italy he had enabled the 
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barbarians by means of the alliance which he made with them, to 
encroach considerably on the Greeks. But as soon as his incaind)Ic 
son liad held the reins of government for a while, misfortune 
assailed the Greeks of the west from all sides. Dion’s eltbrts were 
well meant but unpractical, and his wetikness only made the 
coni'u&ion all the greater. The west seemed to be in a state of 
hel[)lessuess. But the old country still had a surplus of strength, 
and hence mure than one attempt to save Italy and Sicily 
proceede<l from it. Timoleon and Arcdiidunius made tludr txj»i-di- 
tions about the same time, 345-3.37. dhmoleon's suciLedeil, 
Airhidamiis’ failed. True, the results <4 this failure weiv not so 
very disastrous : for the danger of Tareiitum, which had >uiimnuu‘d 
Archidamus to lier aid, was not so great as that of Syi .n u^e. 
Nevertheless Italy still required hel}), and Alexander endeavoured 
to give it her, about 334-330. But the undertaking of this king 
w'as of quite a different character from that of Timoleon or even that 
of Archidamus. Timoleon had fought for freedom in the nohlest 
sense of the word, Archidamus at all event.s for the cause of Greek 
nationality, and if he was seeking his own fame in the contest, 
yet he certainly also had the welfare of Sparta’s colony at lieart 
The case of the Molossian king was quite different ; he ^vas not u 
republican like Timoleon, nor did he wish to help Ids kinsmen lik<^ 
Archidamus ; he came to Italy to win fame like his great 
Macedonian nephew, and also to create an empire there as tlu* 
latter did in Asia. This makes it intelligible tliat be soon 
quarrelled with the Tarentines, and then turned farther we'^t wards 
to find a wider sphere of action there if possible. But it i.s also 
intelligible that the fact of his being an energetic moiiareli did 
not stand in his way everywhere, that on the contrary it rather 
encouraged many who were in greater distress than Tarentum, to 
trust to him. The inhabitants of Metapontum, Locri, Ehegiiim, 
Hipponium, Terina and Xucria were evidently in this position, 
and the coinage of these cities with its E])irote types proves that 
they placed hopes on him. And besides it is by no means improb¬ 
able that he insjiired hopes farther afield, in Sicily for instance, 
where, after the death of Timoleon, f.e. about 336, tilings were in a 
most critical state. True, all that we know of the condition (ff 
Sicily at that time is tlie little which Diodorus tells us in the intro¬ 
duction to his history of Agathocles, but so much is (‘h‘ar from it 
that oligarchic insolence wa.s asserting itself in Syracusi*, agaiii'-t 
which a vigorous soldier like. Alexander would certainly Imxe 
proved a good ally for the jieople ; an Agathoele^ was soun afb r- 
ward.s tolerated for the purpose. In any event foreign aid would 
have been of service. Timoleon also bad been a Ibreigner. 
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Timoleon’s moral worth, as soon as he was known, coniniandeJ the 
respect of the most shameless, while casual citizens wlio had 
attained to public offices were not always obej^ed even by all 
respectable peo])le, and a city which, after years of revolution, had 
started on a fresh career with an infusion <jf new lilood, still 
required a strong hand at the helm. This accounts for hopes ])eing 
placed on Alexander of Epirus even in Syracuse, and for the 
occurrence in that city too of Molossian symbols, the liead of Zeus, 
the thunderbolt and the eagle on coins, to which Evans (p. 83) 
has rightly drawn attention. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE CIVILUATION OF THE AGE 

We conclude this volume with a brief account of the achieve¬ 
ments of Greece in the province of the intellect during this 
period. 

We saw in the pre\dous period that the age of poetry was 
at an end and that the era of prose had begun. In the latter 
branch of literature, however, we find the same contrast which 
we met with in jjolitics. Politically Athens represents the 
standpoint of city libertj^ Alexander that of the extension of 
the power of Greece. But the same man who led Athens into 
the field against ^Macedonia, is in literature the chief repre¬ 
sentative of the art of prose, that is, of the formal side of 
literature, whereas Alexander’s tutor confines his attention to 
extending the circle of human knowledge. We shall first 
discuss Attic prose and especially Demosthenes, Avho comes 
under consideration here not as a politician, but as an orator, 
that is to say, as an artist.^ 

His writings form the second climax in Greek prose. Just 
as Plato’s style is the perfection of intellectual conversation 
on the deepest subjects, so that of Demosthenes is the most 
brilliant example of addresses to a popular assembly or in a 
court of law. His speeches are monuments of considered art. 
Modern scholars, taking as their basis the observations of the 
old theoretical exponents of rhetoric, have stinlied the oratory 
of Demosthenes in great detail and Avith much success, and we 
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too proi)ose to examine it briefly, because rhetoric is some¬ 
thing peculiar to and characteristic of the Greeks and 
because Demosthenes represents the highest level attained by 
this thoroughly Greek art. The first thing that attracts our 
admiration is his use of various forms of speech, such as the 
Antithesis, the Anaphora (repetition of the same word at the 
beginning of co-ordinate sentences following one another), the 
Antistrophe (the same word at the end), the Anastrophe (the 
final word of a sentence repeated at the beginning of the one 
immediately following), the Asyndeton, the Polysyndeton 
(the same conjunction repeated). We also find forms of 
thought, such as the simple exclamation, the objection to what 
is said by the speaker himself (Hypophora), the addressing of 
fictitious persons (Apostrophe), the imaginary speech of other 
persons (Pro30j)opoeia), the sudden suppression of things 
which apparently might have been mentioned but wluch are 
now only hinted at in a very intelligible way, the breakiiig-ofl' 
in the middle of a sentence (Aposiopesis), the correction of 
an expression (Epidiortliosis), the pretence of a momentary 
confusion, which produces the semblance of impromptu so 
useful to an orator, the pretended ignorance of a name, which 
is also intended to convey the idea that the orator is speaking 
extempore. Demosthenes is also a master of irony and 
parody. All these devices can be used by an exi^erienced 
orator on the spur of the moment, but now we come to arts 
which proAX that Demosthenes polished his si^ecches more 
than is thought expedient at the present day. ITis art 
has three peculiarities mainly borroAved from Isocrates (sec 
chap, xii.) The first is the avoidance of the Hiatus; the 
second is the aA^oidance of the succession of more than tAA^o 
short syllables, Avhich gives Demosthenes’ speeches something 
of the character of the Epos or dramatic dialogue Avith their 
dactyls and iambics, Avhereas lyric poetry, as is well knoAvn, 
has no objection to an accumulation of short syllables. The 
third is the application of the laAv of the rhythmical construe- 
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tion of prose, according to ^vhich the periods, which correspond 
more or less in length, are divided into two or more sections, 
cola, which also correspond to one another, so that the result 
is an adjustment of balance, which occasionally reminds 
modern readers of Pindar. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
is less regular in the arrangement of the whole subject-matter 
of his speeches. This is especially noticeable in his most 
famous oration, the De Corona, which forms with its antece¬ 
dents such a peculiar contribution to our knowledge of the 
civilization of that age, that we must devote some attention 
here to the whole episode. 

The services which Demosthenes had rendered after the 
battle of Chaeronea in rebuilding the fortifications of Athens, 
induced a certain Ctesiphon in the year 336 to move for the 
grant to him of a wreath, which was to be handed to him in 
the theatre at the festival of the Great Dionysia. Thereupon 
Aeschines accused Ctesiphon of breaking the law on the 
following grounds : firstly, that Demosthenes had not deserved 
the honour at all; secondly, that his failure to render an 
account of his office made the bestowal of the wreath illegal; 
and thirdly, that the presentation of it in the theatre was 
contrary to law in this case. The grant of the wreath was 
thus prevented until a decision had been pronounced on the 
charge. This, however, did not take place until after the 
expiration of six years, in 330, when Alexander was in Bactria 
with his army. It would appear that Aeschines considered 
this a favourable moment for attacking Demosthenes; but 
this was not the case, popular feeling was decidedly on the 
side of the opponent of Macedonia. The concourse of people 
to witness the contest of the two most famous orators of the 
age, was immense, and perhaps two such orators have never 
again confronted one another. Aeschines was the greater 
talent of the two, a man who in bearing, thought and mode of 
expression conformed to all the rules which a teacher of 
rhetoric could lay down. Demosthenes, on the other hand, 
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was more than tliivS, he was a genius, an artiest of the first 
rank, who sacrificed every rule to the impression to be pro¬ 
duced for the moment, but at the same time contrived to 
fascinate the artistic Athenian people by perfection of detail. 
Aeschines begins his speech for the prosecution by pointing 
out that no motion for the grant of a wreath to Demosthenes 
could be made until he had rendered an account of his office; 
he then refers to the illegality of holding the ceremony in the 
theatre, and finally he argues that Demosthenes did not 
deserve a wreath. Demosthenes, he stated, had not always 
been an opponent of Philip, but had brought about the peace 
in concert with Philocrates, and had not agitated against 
Philip until later, to preserve his own popularity. AfterAvards 
he had plunged Athens into misfortune by persuading the 
people to enter into a very disadvantageous alliance with the 
Thebans Avhcn they were threatened by Philip, an alliance 
which led to the death of many Athenian citizens. He had 
neglected the opportunity of attacking the Macedonians after 
the commencement of Alexander’s campaign in Asia, Avhich 
an opponent of the Macedonians, as he professed to be, ought 
to haArn done. Lastly, the life of Demosthenes Avas not of a 
kind to entitle him to so great an honour. 

We do not knoAv Avhat Ctesiphon stated in his OAvn defence. 
At all events Demosthenes said more than enough for him and 
for himself. He first of all passes skilfully over Aeschines’ 
statement that he only censured him (Demosthenes) to prove 
the illegality of Ctesiphon’s motion, and asserts that if 
Aeschines had so much to find fault with in him, he ought to 
haA^e impeached him long ago. But as Aeschines represents 
him as imAvorthy of the wTeath, he proceeds to shoAv that he 
had deserA'ed it for his constant labours for the glory and 
honour of Athens. He dAvells in detail on his services in 
saving Euboea and Byzantium, and on his reorganization of 
the trierarchia, but only touches (piite briefiy on the legal 
aspect of the question, maintaining that he ought to have 
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received the wreath for having given the State money for the 
fortifications, and that no account was re(|uircd of money 
given as a present. He then makes a personal attack on 
Aeschines, dragging his mother especially through the 
mire, and finally reverts once more to his own energy, com- 
mends the Athenians for considering only the justice of the 
case and not success, and asserts that Athens would have 
accepted the contest with Philij), even if she had known that 
she would succumb. 

The judges acquitted Ctcsiphon, and as Aeschines did not 
obtain even a fifth of the votes, he incurred a fine of 1000 
drachmae. He left Athens, and lived first at Ephesus, then 
at Khodes, and afterwards in Samos, where he died. 

It is generally acknowledged that Demosthenes’ speech 
far surpasses that of Aeschines as an oratorical performance. 
With Demosthenes every detail is to the point; he adopts 
the patriotic tone, in which he excels, with great success, and 
the invective thrown in for the sake of variety is very enter¬ 
taining. On the other hand, no one doubts that he was 
wrong on the point of law, and that Gtesiphon must have 
been condemned if the jury had not been carried away by 
their feelings. As regards the attack on Aeschines’ mother 
the verdict was given long ago. 

Next to Demosthenes and Aeschines, the famous statesmen 
Lycurgus and Hyperides were highly prized as orators. Of 
the former we have the speech against Leocrates, a cowardly 
fellow, whom Lycurgus pursues with patriotic wrath; of the 
latter, who was a strong opponent of Macedonia, speeches are 
gradually coming to light in Egypt in the present day, which 
prove him to have been a very eloquent man. That he was 
a skilful advocate is shown by his defence of Phryne. 

The oratorical art also invades history in the works of the 
two pupils of Isocrates, Ephorus and Thcopompus. Epliorus 
of Cyme had l>een somewhat sluggish as a pupil; he wanted 
the spur, and his teacher had expressly recommended to him 
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the composition of history as the line best suited to his 
capacities. His histoviae consisted of thirty books, and ex¬ 
tended from the expedition of the Heraclidae to the siege of 
Perinthus by Philip. He is, as it would appear, mainly 
preserved for us in Diodorus, whose somewhat stereotyped 
treatment of events probably comes from Ephorus. We 
have no reason for charging him with partiality in the pre¬ 
sentment of his characters. His son Demophilus concluded his 
father’s work. 

His fellow-pupil, Theopompus of Chios, was of a different 
nature ; in his case the teacher had to use the curb. He was 
born in 380, was driven from his home by the democrats and 
then lived in Athens ; he returned to Chios in 35.5, but after 
Alexander’s death was obliged to go into exile once more and 
took refuge in Egypt. Where and when he died, we do not 
know. He repeatedly appeared as a rhetorician and won a 
prize for a panegyric on IMausoIus. He wTote two historical 
works, a continuation of Thucydides from 410-394, and the 
history of King Philip, which by means of numerous digres¬ 
sions he turned into a comprehensive work, dealing with the 
whole of Greece. For him too we have to depend on the 
writings of others, which however, in accordance with tradi¬ 
tion, reveal quite a different personality from that of Ephorus. 
His stylo was livelier than the latter’s, and he allowed more 
scope to his own personal impressions in his treatment of 
events. He was fond of describing manners and customs, and 
of detecting people’s motives ; he circulated a great deal of 
scandal, which is the reason why Athenaeus often quotes him. 

have no right whatever to assert that truth was not 
the principal object of Ephorus and Theopompus, but their 
rhetorical method, partly handed down to them by others 
and partly invented by themselves, is sufficient to show that 
they are not on a level with Thucydides or Xenophon as 
original historians. 

.V marked contrast to these rhetoricians is found in Aris- 
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totle, whose life is exactly parallel with that of Demosthenes. 
He too was born in 384, and died in 322. Yet liow different 
were their careers.- 

Aristotle s father was Nicomachus, an Asclepiad, physician 
to King Amyntas 11. of Macedonia. He was born in Stagira, 
probably visited Athens in 367, when Plato was in Sicily, and 
became his pupil when Plato returned. As he arrived at quite 
different views from those of his master, it is natural that the 
accounts of antiquity should have attributed it to a personal 
quarrel between the two men and have reproached Aristotle 
with ingratitude. Put there is no authority for this. .Vris- 
totle himself has stated that for a philosopher love of truth 
must outweigh love for the ma>ster: Amicus PIat<\ mngis arnica 
■veritas. It is possible that Aristotle founded a school in 
Plato’s lifetime; but if so, it was a school of rhetoric, which 
art he, in opposition to Isocrates, treated with special emphasis 
on the real. After Plato’s death Aristotle went to his friend 
Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus in Mysia, who is also said to 
have been a pupil of Plato, and who was led into a trap by 
the notorious renegade Mentor and put to death. Aristotle 
then withdrew to JMytilene. In 34o he was summoned to 
Macedon by Philip) to be tutor to Alexander. Philip’s 
remark to him is well known : was glad when a son was 

born to me, and I rejoice that it happened during your life¬ 
time, for now you can educate him.” The education can 
only have occupied about three years. No special expressions 
of mutual attachment between master and pupil have been 
handed down. Yet there can be no doubt of the great influ¬ 
ence of the philosopher over his pupil. The young sove¬ 
reign’s enthusiasm for knowledge and its practical ap}>licatioii 
■was in cany event fostered by his teacher, and it is character¬ 
istic that the tutor of the greatest founder of cities in 
antiquity made the first comprehensive studies of the con¬ 
stitutions of Greek and foreign cities. If Alexander was not 
considered so good a stylist as his father, this may be due to 
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the fact that the youth's tutor did not attach great value to 
the wisdcni of Isocrates, and probably did not conceal his 
poor opinion of it. Aristotle, who looked only to the real 
himself, in all likelihood directed his pupil's attention to it 
as well. He remained for a time at the Macedonian court, 
where he also used his influence for the rebuilding of his native 
city Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip. He then 
returned to Athens. Here he set up as a teacher of philo¬ 
sophy and rhetoric, and delivered his lectures in the Lyceum 
gymnasium as he walked to and fro, which led to the name of 
Peripatetic being given to his school. That he had an exoteric 
and esoteric circle of hearers there, each of which he in¬ 
structed in a different fashion, is perfectly natural. After 
Alexander's death residence in Athens was made unpleasant 
for Aristotle. The hierophant Eurymedon and a certain 
Demophilus accused him of impiety, because he had composed 
a hymn in honour of Hermias, who was only a man and not 
a god. This might have been attended with serious conse¬ 
quences for the philosopher. He therefore withdrew to the 
city of Chalcis, which was protected by a Macedonian garrison, 
and died there as early as 322. 

Aristotle was one of the most acute and prolific of writers, 
and the importance of his writings is immense. He traversed 
the whole field of the human knowledge of that day and ad¬ 
vanced the cause of every science. He is the defender of the 
real as contrasted with the ideal world of Plato, the champion 
of the proper mean," upon which his whole scheme of prac¬ 
tical philosophy is constructed, as opposed to the onesidedness 
of the idealist, who recognizes only the highest as true and 
good. His sense of the value of proportion makes him a 
genuine representative of the Greek mind (vol. i. p. 3). His 
magnanimous man" corresponds pretty closely to what 
Thucydides relates of Pericles or others of Epaminondas. 
The form of the writings preserved under his name is not 
very satisfactory; we do not know whether this is due to bad 
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copying, or whether, as is more probable, tliey are not his as 
regards their form but are note-books of the pupils who 
attended his lectures. In any case they were not publislied 
during his lifetime. His own publications ivere marked 
by perfection of form ; they were philosophical dialogues, 
after the fashion of the day. Of many of his works fragments 
only are extant. To this category l)elongs the collection of 
152 city constitutions; the Didascalia, a history of the 
theatre, based upon documents; collections of manners and 
customs ; an Alexander or a treatise on colonies is mentioned. 
The whole of the later erudition of the Greeks, ^vhich usually 
goes by the name of Alexandrian, is founded on him ; it is 
merely an amplification of his thoughts. Aidstotle is in litera¬ 
ture what Alexander is in politics: they both mark the 
conclusion of an old period and the commencement of a new 
one. As in the case of Alexander, his influence on posterity 
has been immense. It is both of a practical and methodical 
kind; the former owing to his enormous mass of material, 
and the latter, because he shows by means of rules and 
examines how not only philosophy but every science must be 
studied. His Logic, his Politics, and his Poetics possess 
authority even in the present day. We shall refer to his 
Politics again at the close of this volume. In the East—a i 
remarkable coincidence with Alexander—Aristotle has become ) 
almost more famous than in the Greek world. His w’orks > 
were translated into Syriac and Armenian, and from these 
languages into Arabic, and he has found notable commentators 
among Mahommedan savants. Through the translation of 
the Arabic versions into Latin by Jewish scholars, the Chris¬ 
tians of the West became acquainted with Aristotle, and the 
famous Dominicans, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of his works. He w'us 
the foundation of the scholastic {)hiloso])hy of the IMiddle 
Ages. He thus becomes one of the pillars of the Catholic 
doctrine and of the Papacy, as Alexander is of Tiujierialism. 
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Subsequently, in the Kcnuissance period, the doctrine of Aris¬ 
totle gives ^vay to that of Plato, to precisely the same extent 
as in the age of the rise of the Christian philosophy. The 
reason is that it is not a system which suits an age of enthu¬ 
siasm. When the heart speaks, then Plato is in the ascendant; 
when the intellect predominates, then men listen to the 
philosopher who is the best observer of the real world. His 
personality has also found its way into the poetry of the 
Middle Ages, just like his pupil Alexander. The wise 
Aristotle is outwitted by a beautiful woman. 

Compared with the prose, which to some extent took the 
place of i^oetry, the poetry of this period does not deserve 
consideration. The artistic sense of the Greeks found expres¬ 
sion during this period in the fine arts—architecture, sculpture 
and painting. 

In architecture central as well as western Greece are sur¬ 
passed by the East.^ The use of the simpler Doric style yields 
to that of the more varied and more cheerful Ionic, and a new 
style begins to assert itself, the Corinthian, the invention of 
which is ascribed by tradition to the sculptor Callimachus. 
The Corinthian order was so far as we know first used in the 
temple of Athene Alea at Tegea, built after 01. 96 (398 B.C.), 
but only in a subordinate fashion, and generally speaking this 
style was not so prominent as the Ionic in this peilod. A 
leading architect of that time was Deinocrates, a Macedonian 
or Asiatic, who built a great deal for Alexander the Great, 
and restored the temple of Ephesus, which Avas burnt down 
at the time of Alexander’s birth. Other notable architects 
Avere Pythius, Hermogenes and Argelius or Thargelius. 
These artists, of Avhom the first AA^as the most famous, AAwked 
chiefly for the south of Asia Minor; to Pythius are ascribed 
the temple of Athene at Priene and the Mausoleum at Hali¬ 
carnassus, to Argelius the Asclepieum at Tralles, to Hermo- 
gencs the temple of Artemis at Magnesia on the IMaeander 
and the temple of Dionysus at Tcos. Who rebuilt the temple 
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of A])ollo Didymaeus at Miletus at this period is not kno^vn. 
Of almost all these works, the temple at Ephesus, that at 
Priene, the Mausoleum, the temples of IMa^nesia and Teos 
and of Apollo Didymaeus, remains are still in existence, which 
throw a welcome light on the character of the ait of this 
peri<»d. Most of these buildings, that is the tcin])les, cannot 
be noticed at any length in our brief nan alive, but wo must 
say a few words about the JMansulenm, wliieh was ronsidero<l 
one of the wonders of the Avoi'ld.'^ lliis toiiib of King 
Mausolus of Caria, erected in Halicarnassus by his widow 
Artemisia about the middle of the fourth century, was 144 
feet high, and consisted of a lofty substructure surmounted by 
an Ionic peristyle temple, with a pyramid of steps for a roof, 
on the summit of which was a colossal statue of King Mau¬ 
solus standing on his quadriga. The rich sculptural orna¬ 
mentation of the building can only conceal the peculiarity of 
the whole design for the moment; it is a semi-Greek work, 
with Greek detail applied to a structure concei^'ed in the 
Asiatic style. The enormous size of the Avork is Asiatic, as 
well as its great loftiness. In tliis connection otlier Avriters 
haA^e already remarked that the IMausoleum has affinity Avith 
the tombs of the neighbouring Lycia (the monument of the 
Nereidae, for instance, AAffiich Ave shall discuss prcsentl}"), 
which generally have a sort of temple on the top of a square 
substructure, so that the Avliole looks like a tower. This is 
partly accounted for, apart from the fondness of Orientals for 
lofty buildings—in Asia Minor tOAvers (tyrseU) Avere the usual 
form of citadel—by the nature of the country. In Lycia it 
was necessary to build lofty tombs, if they Avero not to be 
completely dAvarfed by the rocks Avhich surrounded them. 
We may, however, assert that this style of construction 
exercised a great influence upon art generally, a point con¬ 
nected Avith the importance of south-Avestern Asia !Minor in 
this age, A\diich AA’e have noticed ciseAvhcrc. This preference 
for the tOAA^cr form spread to Europe and produced, besides 
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inferior ]>uildings, some veiy beautiful ones, as for instance 
the monument of Ljsicrates in Athens, 'svhich was erected to 
make a tripod won as a prize visible from a distance (335 B.o,) 
It is a small round temple with half-columns of white marble 
on a high massive pedestal. In itself the means is altogether 
out of proportion to the supposed end, the support of a 
tripod; but the whole structure is so harmonious that the 
object is forgotten and the tripod comes to be regarded 
merely as an ornament of the summit, just as it had been 
formerly used as a decoration on the pediment of buildings. 
Thus did Athenian art contrive to extract beauty from this 
semi-barbarous principle of the tower-shaped building. But 
the taste for lofty constructions of this kind was displayed then 
and later in other countries as well. The tomb of Theron in 
Acraga>s seems to belong to this period, a sort of storied 
temple on a massive but somewhat narrow base ; the tomb of 
Micipsa at Cirta and the pillar at Igel near Treves are of later 
times. The fundamental idea of the Mausoleum reappears 
towards the end of the Middle Ages, in the famous tombs of 
the Scaligers at Verona, for instance, where a comparatively 
small statue is placed on a lofty structure of varied architec¬ 
tural design. We shall find a brilliant development of this 
type of south-western Asia Minor in the art of Pergamum. 
The art of southern Asia Minor had, as is proved hy the 
Heroon of Gjblbaschi and the monument of the Nereidae, hit 
on the right idea of breaking the monotony of the massive 
base by surrounding it with a frieze of reliefs; the art of 
Pergamum managed to apply this principle too in a bold and 
skilful manner. The art of southern Asia Minor in the 
fourth century forms to a certain extent a connecting link 
between the grand art of Athens in the fifth century and the 
brilliant art of Pergamum in the second century b.c. 

In sculpture the most famous name of the age which we 
are considering here is that of Lysippus of Sicyon, whose 
career coincides in point of time ajid has an internal connec- 
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tion with that of Alexander the Great. lie appears to have 
been alive as late as 01, 116 (316 n.c\) Lysippus was originally 
a simple w’orker in metals, and then made himself an artist 
by his own studies. In his later career, too, he executed 
only bronze statues. Ho must have been one of the most 
prolific artists that have ever existed, for not less than 1500 
works are ascribed to him by the ancients. The number of 
those known to us, however, is comparatively small. He was 
the portrayer of the vigorous male body. Of his statues of 
gods the presentments of Zeus w'crc specially famous : in 
Tarciitum a colossal Zeus 40 j^ards high by tliis artist 
attracted admiration. A copy of a Poseidon by Lvsi])]>us in 
Corinth has perhaps come down to us. It is evident from 
the nature of his art that he must have executed many 
statues of heroes, but we only hear incidentally of statues of 
Heracles. It is supposed that the famous Farnese Heracles 
in Xaples, the sculptor cd which was Glycon according to the 
inscription, is mainly traceable to an original by Lysippus. 
His Kairos, a personification of the favourable moment, was 
remarkable, a figure with long hair in front and short hair 
behind, which was intended to convey the idea that an oppor¬ 
tunity once neglected could not again he grasped “by the 
hair.” Great artists may of course indulge in eccentricities 
of this kind, as a relief from more serious w'ork. At this 
time art began to make alloTvance for the appreciation of the 
individual, which was in the spirit of the age, by showing a 
preference for portraits. Of living men Lysippus mostly 
portrayed Alexander, \vho would not allow any other sculptor 
to take his likeness. Besides single statues of Alexander he 
also executed groups, of which two are specfallj' mentioned : 
Alexander with his comrades on the Granieus and Alexander 
hunting the lion. Hunting had long been a sul)jcct, of Greek 
art; but in unconventional groups it probably came into 
vogue through Tiysippus, and w’c can understand tliat it ha<l 
a po’vverful attraction for an artist who liked to represent the 
VOL. Ill 2 F 
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body in its vigour. Leochares, to v’hom we shall shortly 
refer, assisted him in the above-mentioned group; he seems 
to have liad a special gift for the reproduction of animals. A 
famous l)ust by Lysippus was that of Socrates. Lastly, his 
Apoxyomenos, a youth scraping off the dust of the palaestra 
with a strigil, was in great repute. A marble copy of it is still 
in existence. In this statue, and probably in all those for 
which an exact reproduction of the living original was not 
required, Lysippus in fixing the proportions of the human 
body departed from the prevailing canon of Polycletus, by 
making the head smaller in proportion to the rest of the 
body, which was made more slender. Apart from this point, 
which is due to change of taste and not to imitation of 
nature—in the eighteenth century, as is shown, for instance, 
by Chodowieckis’ engravings, a similar slenderness of figure 
combined with a small hcail was the fashion—Lysippus may 
perhaps be described as a realist. 

The Leochares just mentioned, who executed statues of 
Alexander and other living persons and also worked on the 
Mausoleum, was probably an Athenian. His eagle carrying 
off Ganymede was celebrated ; a copy of it exists in a marble 
group in the Vatican. 

Of the famous sculptures of the period which are still 
extant, the most important are the reliefs of the monument of 
Lysicrates. They depict the punishment of tlie Tyrr])onian 
pirates by Dionysus. The motives in the presentment of the 
seated and struggling figures arc of great beauty. Then we 
have remains of the sculptures of the Mausoleum, from the 
hand of Scopas, Biyaxis, Timotheus and Leochares; some of 
them liave found their way into the British jMuseum through 
Xewton. Among them a standing male statue, supposed to 
be that of King ]\IausoIus himself, is specially worthy of 
notice. There also exist fragments of the frieze - reliefs, 
representing chariot-races and Amazons fighting with Greeks. 
Kewton also made successful excavations in the neighbouring 
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Cnidus, which was a very Nourishing city in the fourth 
century. Among the works of art brought from there to 
London, a fine colossal statue of a seated Demcter and a 
couching lion are remarkable. The former is traced to the 
art of Praxiteles, who created his famous Aphrodite for 
Cnidus. The lion lay on a large marble tomb, the roof of 
which was formed by an enormous stone ; this recalls the 
grave of Theodoric at Ravenna, and once more conveys the 
impression of an art which has had to assimilate scini- 
barbarous elements. 

Finally we come to the reliefs of the monument of the 
Nereidae at Xanthus in Lycia, which belongs to the category 
of the above-mentioned tower-shaped constructions. It was 
formerly called the monument of Harpagus, because it was 
supposed to be the tomb of a Harpagus depicted on it, and 
was ascribed to the fifth century. Now, howmver, it is 
rightly assigned to the fourth century, and is held to be the 
tomb of the Lycian prince Pericles, who conquered the city of 
Telmessus about the beginning of the fourth century. The 
reliefs represent a siege and other battles. The drapery of the 
detached figures, Nereidae in the act of advancing, recalls 
that of the Niobids in the Vatican. The building consisted 
of a substructure, ornamented with rows of reliefs and sur¬ 
mounted by an Ionic Peripteros. 

Interesting relics of the art of that period are the terra-cotta 
figures, of which a great number have been found since 1870, 
especially at Tanagra. The roads leading out of Tanagra— 
and several important ones met in this city wdiich was 
situated in the valley of the Asopus on the frontier of Attica— 
were found to be lined wuth numerous tombs, of wdiich no less 
than 8000 have been opened. Many of them contained 
painted figures, which average about eight inches in height; 
and similar figures were also discovered in the ground round 
the tombs. The inside of some of the giaves themsclve.s was 
covered with painted stucco. As up to a short time ago no 
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tomb with this ornamentation and containing terra - cotta 
figures had been opened by trained archaeologists—they had 
almost all been opened secretly to evade Government interfer¬ 
ence with the free disposal of what was found—wx have no 
scientific data for determining the period of the execution of 
the figures, apart from their artistic character, w^hich points to 
the second half of the fourth century. The figures, some of 
which are extremely charming, evidently do not represent 
deities, but men and women as they lived in Boeotia in those 
days, and they were placed with the dead in order to surround 
the latter with what had given them pleasure in life, an idea 
which influenced the furnishing of the tombs from the begin¬ 
ning. The technique and material of the figures are not 
always the same, ami the origin of one kind has ])cen ascriljcd 
to Tiiisbe, quite in the west of Boeotia, and of another to the 
neighbouring Aulis. Among the figures those of the w'omen 
are particularly charming, wdth their quaint hats, their fans, 
which appear to be made of palm leaves, and their handsome 
drapery; many seem to represent Boeotian wxmen taking a 
walk. Similar figures are of course found in tombs elsewhere. 
Sicilian ones from Solunt near Palermo had been known for 
some time; recently many have been brought to light in Asia 
Minor, but they have none of the elegance which distin¬ 
guishes those of Tanagra.® 

In coinage all the districts of Greece vie with each other in 
beauty between the beginning of the fourth century and 
Alexander’s cam 2 )aigns. Lowxr Italy can pride itself on the 
coins of Taras, Hcraclea, Thurii, Croton and Terina ; Sicily on 
the famous issues of Syracuse; northern Greece on those of 
Panticapaeum, Amphipolis, and of Philip of Maccdon; in 
Greece proper those of Thebes, of the Amphictyones, and 
specially of Elis and Arcadia are distinguished from an artistic 
point of view’. Farther south the peculiar coins of Crete 
attract attention; Asia displays its art mostly at Cyzicus and 
liampsacus, as wxll as in some coins of the satraps. In some 
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places, notaLly in the west, the artists were allowed to put 
their names on the coins which they turned out.'^ 

The most famous name in the painting of this period is 
that of Apelles, who was an Ionian, a native of Ephesus or 
Colophon. He was summoned by Philip of Macedon to Pella, 
and when Alexander began his campaigns, the painter 
returned to Asia Minor and henceforth resided chiefly in 
Ephesus. He was Alexander s special })ainter, and is said to 
have received 20 talents from the kiiig for a portrait of him. 
Subsequently, after the death of Alexander, ho was able to 
devote more attention to other subjects, such as those of 
mytholog}^ His Anadyomene was famous, as was an 
allegorical picture of slander, a canvas with a number of 
figures, which has been described by Lucian, and which 
modern painters, among them Sandro Botticelli, have 
attempted to reproduce from his description. As is proved 
by the example of Lysippus, a peculiar fancy for speaking in 
riddles must have prevailed among artists in those days, 
Apelles is the most famous painter of antiquity ; his pictures 
were distinguished by a remarkable fidelity to nature—at 
least if we are to place any reliance on the anecdotes of the 
celebrated painters of antiquity. The only merit which the 
general public could see in a picture was ocular deception. 
He was favourably distinguished from Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
by his modesty, which must have increased his value in the 
e 3 "es of Alexander. 

The most celebrated rival of Apelles was Protogenes, a Carian 
or Lvcian, who preferred Eh odes as a residence. ATytholo- 
gical ]>ictures and portraits of his are mentioned, among them 
that of Aristotle’s mother. He too is said to have aimed at 
deceptive imitation — with what truth is unknown to us. 
Afaii}" other painters of this period are referred to; among 
them Etiphranor was famous for being also a good sculptor. 
He painted the portico of Zeus Elentherios in tlie market- 
})lace of .‘\thens. 
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Tiie paintings of that age have survived only on vases. 
They show the refined taste of the period ; but it has not 
been possible to trace any of them to special masters or 
originals. Some of the vases are decorated with red figures, 
some with figures of various colours, among which gilding also 
occurs; there are also vases with figures in relief attached to 
them and richly painted. The most beautiful have been 
found in the tombs near Athens, in those of the Crimea and of 
Campania and Apulia. Among the Apulian vases, many of 
which are in the Museum at Naples, there are splendid large¬ 
sized amphorae with a number of figures. The amphorae of 
Nola are distinguished by their brilliant black varnish; most 
of those found in the Crimea were probably brought there 
from Athens. Among the most beautiful vases which may be 
ascribed to this 2 )eriod are two in St. Petersburg: that from 
the collection of the Marchese Campana, said to be from 
Cyme, with gilded reliefs attached to it representing the 
Eleusinian deities, and an Aryballos, found in Kertch, with a 
picture of a hunt, in which Darius and other Persians, whose 
names are written on the margin, are taking part.' 

Both before and during Alexander’s reign eastern Greece 
is fully on a par with Greece proper in intellectual culture of 
every kind, at all events as regards the brilliancy of its 
achievements. The artistic side of this culture extends into 
Scythia, for the objects of art found in the tombs of the 
kingdom of the Bosporus, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Panticapaeum, of which those in gold were certainly executed 
on the spot, mostly belong to the last three decades of the 
fourth century. Italy and Sicily are not in a fortunate 
position at this time ; they are a prey to wars with barbarians. 
The W est had no room for the slow ripening of scientific or 
artistic thought in the fourth century. 
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1. I confine iny remarks here on Demosthenes to points which 
have attracted little attention or have been left altogether un¬ 
noticed. 

(1) Demosthenes as an orator. He is reniaikahle for not keep¬ 
ing quite clear of wliat we style rhetorical in the present day, and 
which neither the Romans nor the moderns know how to avoid. 
True, he never indulges in empty plirasu'^, never says any tiling 
which does not hear direct]y on the matter in hand, never tri( s to 
bring his hearers or liis ivaders into tliat hazy st.ite of mind in 
which innuendo or amplilication produce^ vague fetdiiig hut conveys 
no distinct hlea^. Rut he is often sophistical. E\en hTs iimdern 
admirers are of opinion that he not unfrequeiitly tries to deceive. 
Blass (3, 1, 185) finds this natural, because he is an advocate ; cf. 
Bl. 3, 1, 137 and 161. He says that Demosthenes ‘‘now and 
then, in small matters, does not adhere strictly to truth, as for 
instance when he says that Philip took the Thracian fortre^^ses after 
he had sworn to the peace “ these are secondary matters, 

which besides are not iised for the ])ui]) 0 -e of proof, but as it were 
for an oratorical crescendo Bl. 3, 1, 185. Tliis last remark is 
certainly not true of the falsehood plv yap iLpaopoKCL ^Phil. 3, 

15), which Blass has in his mind, for Demosthenes’ whole aiguiiient 
in Phil. 3 turns on the point that Philip said that he was at peace, 
and yet acted as an enemy. And it 'wouhl be a serious matter if 
Demosthenes accused an opponent of perjury in spite of his know¬ 
ledge to the contrary, simply for the sake of “an oratorical 
cresctndod^ At all events Blass (3, 1,85) says very truly ; “ Demo¬ 
sthenes does not always present the facts as they are ; he does not 
want to trespass on the province of the historian (we have taken 
this hint to the best of our power), “ and he an impartial party- 
man.” According to tliis, Blass’ verdict on Aeschinu'' (3, 2, 234), 
viz. that owing to his attempts at deception lie was not a bonus vir, 
and consequently not a great oiator, is also a condemnation of 
Demosthenes ; and the well-known view of the ancients, Isaeiis 
and Demosthenes were vTroTrrot even when they were on the right 
side, comes to tlie same thing. Demostliene^^’ masterpiece of soidii^try 
is the third Philippic, so remarkable from a stylistic ])oint of view, 
with its two glaring untruths about tlie past 11 Cos 77p'>s (Tvppd- 

and ^15 et/uyva/r, etc.), and the general one, rejatuig to the 
present, a])Out the nature of Pliilip's power ; see above, ]k 277.—A 
very correct estimate of J )emo^thene'- conveyed l)y ^ome rmiaiks 
of Jolin Morley in his Burke, Loud. 18su, p. ISt, wle re he says of 
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Burke’s last writings against the French Revolution : ‘‘ We deal no 
longer with principles and ideals, hut with a i)artizan denunciatiun 
of particular acts and a partizan incitement to a given policy. We 
may appreciate the policy as we choose. But our aj^preciation of 
Burke as a thinker and a contributor to political wisdom is at an 
end. He is now only Demosthenes thundering against Philip, or 
Cicero shrieking against Mark Antony.” The majority of German 
scholars will be horrified at this,—a Liberal statesman who speaks 
of “only Demosthenes thundering against Philip,” as if this 
thundering against Philip were not the outcome of the highest 
morality. Most scholars still believe that when a Greek political 
orator, whose principles they approve, describes his opponent as a 
rogue, the latter must have been one ; in the present case they 
believe all the had that Demosthenes says of Philip. They should 
read and inwardly digest what one of the leading statesmen of 
England, Lord Rosebery, says of these matters, in reference to the 
struggle between Pitt and Fox, in his Pitt, p. 29 ; “ It is this force 
of extremes that makes orators, and for tliem it is indis])ensahle. 
Few sublime Parliamentary speeches have j)erliaps ever been 
delivered by orators who have been unable to convince themselves, 
not merely that they are absolutely in the right, hut that their 
opponents are absolutely in the wrong, and the nio&t abandoned of 
scoundrels to boot, for holding a contrary o 2 )inion. No le‘^s a force, 
no feebler fiame than this will sway or incense the mixed tempera- 
ments of mankind.” This applies admirably to Demosthenes and 
Aeschines. Demosthenes was certainly, if not always, at ail events 
occasionally convinced that both Aeschines and Philij) weie “ the 
most abandoned of scoundrels,” and he said so 2 >lainly enough of 
the former ; but it would be rather too naive of us if we were 
to repeat it after him more than two thousand years later.—The 
observance by Demosthenes of certain laws of form has been by no 
means exhaustively discussed, not even from the 2 >oint of view of 
pure eruditicai. And the subject is not merely one of learned 
intcresl. Acc<irding to Lord Brougham ((quoted in Blass, 3, 1, 177) 
the ancient orators were almost as far behind the moderns in 
matter as they are in adwiuce of them in form. Lord Brougliam 
further says (BI. 3, 1, lOSj that not a word can be added to 
Demostheiied witliout weakening or destroying or damaging the 
sense, hut then lie was unable to make a proper application of 
Dionysius’ remark about Demosthenes’ attempts at rhythm, because 
at that time it luul not been made intclligilde by Blass’ examples. 
But this law of rhythm complicates the question a great <leal. For 
either Demosthenes employed this rliythm in his delivered speeches 
or did n<»t apjdy it comjdetely until the 4 )eech was published. In 
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the latter <*a&e lie was not a 2 )ei'fect orator hut prilia^js a great 
writer, in the former the sijecch did come up to the ideal of a 
practical oration. Blass (3, 1, ll.j) has some warrant for saying ; 
‘‘ One would be inclined to assert that there is often less difference 
between Demosthenes’ jtrose and Pindars lyrics, than between 
Pindar and Homer,” and this refers to the rhythm. But j'olitical 
orations or speeches in a court of law re(|uire different treatment 
from poetry. You can create a state of feeling by jtoems (Solon), 
but you cannot ju’o^jose measures liy them. Blass’ remark there¬ 
fore imi^lies censure on Demosthenes as a statesman, alway& 
assuming that the rhythm was in the sixtkeu oration, and Lord 
Brougham’s jwaise is cunserjuently of little value. And the observance 
of the Demosthenic rules might even be a source of weakness from 
a technical j^oint of ^dew, from that of good rlietoric. If under 
certain circumstances seven short syllaljles in succession produce a 
striking effect (cf. Pind. 01. 1, 8), then it is a short-sighted view to 
forego the possibility of producing a desirable state of feeling by 
this means. The same observation applies to the avoidance of tlie 
hiatus. These refinements came from Isocrates, in whose elaborately 
polished set speeches they might have heen in place, although 
Isocrates himself at last grew tired of them and vrote in a inoi'e 
unconventional style when he wanted to produce an effect (Phil. 
27, 28). But ill speeches to a 2 ) 02 mlar asbcmbly or in a court of 
law rules of thi^ kind are a clog, much as if a modern orator had 
to deliver a Parliamentary si')cech in blank verse. The effect 
wliich Demosthenes attained was due to other means than the dvra- 
piOyidv of words. A complete adoption of the laws of form 
observed by Isocrates would have brought Demosthenes to the 
level of the artists who blindly follow rules iu^’ented by others for 
dissimilar conditions (e.g. the classical tragedy of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries with its three unities), and would have 
made him far infeiior to Plato as a stylist. But it is l>y no means 
certain that the strict rhythm which shows itself in ]>eriods and 
cola really goes beyond the introduction, the conclusion, and certain 
central portions of Demosthenes’ speeches ; the Athenians required 
more variety even in tragedies. The question of Demo-tlieiies’ 
jierfection of form is still in an early stage in sjute of the reseaiches 
of Blass, which are excellent but are stiJI, and quite riglit]\q 
treated with a certain reserve by scholars, 

(2) The Be G<>rom, This speech has no logical arrangement 
like the curresj)onding one of Aeschines. Tlie greatest trouble has 
heen taken to find one ; cf. tlie acute book by AV. Fox, Die Kran/rede 
des Demosthenes analysirt, Leijisig, ]88(>, and the notes on ]). 187 
of the AAAidmaiin editi<»ii of 1885. These attem]»t« carry so little 
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conviction tliat A. Kirclilioff has actually hoeii able to (libtin.i 4 uij?h 
two drafts of the same speech mechanically welded together lu the 
De Coroyia (Berl. Akad. 1875). The two speeches are there, but for 
Demosthenes they are one, because logic was not his object but stir¬ 
ring up the feelings of his audience. Not only poets (cf. Boileau : 
“souvent un beau desordre est iin effet de Tart”) but orators 
occasionally attain their object by an apparent want of order, pro¬ 
vided the important points crop up again and again and the discus¬ 
sion of them is interrupted by mental 'pabulum of a lighter kind. 
This, however, is precisely the case with the De Corona of Demo¬ 
sthenes.—After the stately exordium Demosthenes discusses a point 
which is not touched on by the prosecution, the Peace of Philo- 
crates (18-52), and concludes with a sally at Aeschines’ expense 
(pm-^wTos). He then comes to the point, to the ypac^i]^ and first 
establishes that he deserved the wreath, in doing whicdi he treats of 
foreign (60-101) and of domestic politics (101-109). Then comes 
the legal (question (110-125), with interpolated abuse of Aeschines 
(121). The speech should now end, but as Aeschines has vilified 
him, he must (Set) also say what is strictly necessary ” about 
Aeschines. This begins with the famous invective (127-131); 
then Aeschines is taken in hand as a politician (132-140), and the 
assertion is made that he brought Philip into Greece by liis treat¬ 
ment of Amphissa (141-159). Demosthenes makes use of this 
opportunity {(ruiif]€jSy]K€ 160) to revert to himself. He relates 
what he did when Philip) occupied Elatea (169 seep, celebrated 
climax, 179, ridicule of the play-actor Aeschines, 180) ; interweaves 
a remark on success, w^hich no one ouglit to judge by (192 seq.), 
and says very finely : and even if Athens had known that she 
would be defeated in the war, she would yet have done her duty 
and have begun it ! In 208 we have the 'yie plus ultra of noble 
pathos : pa rots ^lapaOo)vt TrpoKtvSvvevaravras^ etc. (“ of tremen¬ 
dous effect,” “a specimen of sublime style”: 'West.-Rosenberg), 
and immediately afterwards (209) the crowning insult to Aeschines : 
eireiT^ Kardpare, etc., on which West.-Rosenberg remark very 

aptly; the orator probably felt that the repetition of the same 

ideas was making Ids audience relax in their attention” (but 
the.se ideas were of tremendous effect ” ?), “ and wanted an ‘ Auffri- 
schung’ ” (sic). Then the serious narrative continues (211), although 
some pantomime (232) and a good deal of abuse {avrorpaytKos 
iriOr^Kos, 242-244) is interpolated for the further freshening up of 
the audience. He then refers once more to the and makes this 

a pretext for an exhaustive tirade against Aescliines and his parents 
(2o6-265) ; in 270, however, he reverts to the kolvo, on which he 
wishes to say ‘something’ more. But in the meauwliile the audi- 
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ence is freshened up twice again (284 and 313).—Demosthenes’ 
art in this speech does not consist of a logical arrangement of the 
whole ; every one admits that the speech simply begins over again 
wdtli § 160. The art consists of this, that the necessary points are 
rejDeated, and apjiropriate episodes inserted between the rej)etitions ; 
it consists of keeping the audience fresh and freshening them up 
by alternation of defence and attack, of jiathos an<l abuse, of 
tragedy and comedy. Demosthenes is a master of /Aera/ioAat, 
which Isocr. refers to in Phil. 26, and he uses tliem not only in 
delivery but in the subject-matter as well. He is Pericles and 
Aristophanes in one, and this of couite pleased the great mass of 
Athenians. He feels so sure of vi(doiy that he doe^ not even 
answer all Aeschines’ charges, and he also feels so sure of his 
audience that in 208 and 209 he makes the great lea]) from 2 >athos 
to bathos which w'e referred to above. An orator who can change 
voice, attitude and gesture as rapidly as Demosthenes did with eVftr’ 
<3 Kardpare immediately after pd tovs MapaOm'i without breaking 
down, is unquestionably a genuine Trpwraywrto-T/ys; cf. AVeil’s 
shrewd remark on this passage.—To bring out the full signiticance 
of this talent of Demosthenes I refer to an analogous modern case. 
In his book Fifty Years Ago, Lond. 1892, W. Besant quotes 
from Grant’s Random Recollections the following desci'iption of 
O’ConneH’s oratory (p. 134): “One of the most extraordinary 
attributes in Mr. O’Connell’s oratory is the ease and facility with 
which he can make a transition from one topic to another. ‘ From 
grave to gay, from lively to severe ’ never costs him an effort. He 
seems, indeed, to be himself insensible of the transition. I have 
seen him begin his speech by alluding to topics of an affecting 
nature, in such a manner as to excite the deepest sympathy towards 
the sufferers in the minds of the most unfeeling person ])resent. I 
have seen the tear literally glibtening in the eyes of men altogether 
unused to the melting mood, and, in a moment afterwards, by a 
transition from the grave to the humorous, I have seen the Avhole 
audience convulsed with laughter. On the other hand, I have 
often heard him commence his speech in a strain of most exquisite 
humour, and, by a sudden transition to deep patho.s, jrrovoke the 
stillness of death in a place in which, but one moment before, the 
air was rent with shouts of laughter. His mastery over the 
passions is the most perfect I ever witnessed, and his oratory tells 
with the same effect whether he addresses the ‘ first a>sem])ly of 
gentlemen in the world,’ or the ragged and ignorant ia])blu of 
Dublin.” Most orators ha\e a certain manner in vhich they 
excel: either pathos, or humour, or perfection of form, or acute 
logic. Demosthenes, like O’Connell, seems to liave been etfective 
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ill every style, and, like O’Cunnell, to Lave known Low to jjass at 
once fiom one tone to tlie oiiposite, a feat wLicli very few speakers 
can accomplisli witliout oRending tlieir audience. TLe above de¬ 
scription of O’Connell seems to me to apply exactly to DeinostLenes, 
when Le is smashing Aescliines. Aeschines, on the other hand, had 
only one manner in which he excelled, the dignified manner.—The 
De Corona speech is, like that Trepl TrapaTTpeo-f^eias, against which 
the same reproach of want of order is made (cf. WeiFs Notice), a 
great work of art in its psychologically suitable arrangement, the 
main object being a crushing success with the audience. Faults of 
dialectic and moral defects take nothing from the value of a work 
of art of this peculiar kind. The assertion (244) that he (Demo¬ 
sthenes) was not responsible for Chaeronea, because he was not the 
general is a mistake in dialectic. I did, he says, only what a 
pijTiop can, i.e. make pre 2 :)a rat ions (246). He suppresses the fact 
that he brought about the war and jireveiitcd the peace, without 
troubling to consider whether Athens possessed geneials capable 
of currying on the war which he had caused. If this is an 
excusable piece of special pleading in an advocate, his attempt to 
conceal the fact that Ctesiphon ought to have been condemned by 
law is a moral defect in the speech. A democrat should be the 
last person to make light of any illegality. When Elass (3, 1, 379) 
holds that the fact that “ Aeschines was j^artly right on the point 
of law can only seem of importance to the jurist,” he under¬ 
estimates the value of the law. Demosthenes had a better idea of 
it in his speech against Aristocrates (100, 101), where he himself 
describes what he does in the De Corona as an dratSeta. We can 
understand that Demosthenes resorted to every device of an advo¬ 
cate to win his case, but this is not the jiroper standard for us. 
Even if, a i)oint on which we are ignorant, Aeschines was on a 
lower level than Demosthenes as a man as well as a statesman, still 
it wa^t the true interest of the Athenian and (d every other state to 
.<^ee that the courts did not go behind the clear provision of the 
haw.—In the J)c Corona (280) Demosthenes very skilfully de]>ict 3 
Aescliines a^ a man who is not in toucli with popular feeling.—For 
Lycurgiu^, ef. Durrbach, L’orateur Lycurgue, Par. 1800. 

2. For Ari-tolle cf. inter alia the exhaustive article l»y Zell in 
P.iuly s li. K. 1, 2, 1G34-09.—The fi€ya\6\l/v\os, Ar. Eth. Nic. 

4, 3. — W. Ifertz, Aristotoles in den Alexanderdichtiingen des 
Mittelalters, Munchen, 1800 (Akad.), and columns 1012-1055 by 
Gercke ill Pauly-Wissowa, vol. 2.—The recently discovered "Ad, ttoA., 
refeiTcd to in vul. ii. p. 463, is undoubtedly the sam« as the ^AO. 
i7(tX. of Aristotle cited by ancient lexicograidiers and scholiasts. 
Th»‘ work bears evident tiaccs of having been written between tlie 
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years 329 and 322. It is of great value for tlie liistory and for 
the machinery of the Athenian constitution, but leaves scope for 
many points of detail. The only question can be whether this 
treatise is from the pen of the great thinker, or whether it was 
compiled by him from materials collected by his pupils, in wliich 
case Aristotle would of course have expressed his political views and 
given a character of unity to the work. AVe must, I think, consider 
the latter hypothesis as probable, both in the case of the ’At^. ttoA. 
and of the other 157 constitutions of the collection. For how' 
could the philosopher, with his exhaustive study of problems of 
physical science and philosophy, have found time f )r collecting the 
materials for a description of the constitutions of so many cities '' 
If on tills assumption Aristotle is relieved of ro.-ponsibility h>r the 
individual facts, it also accounts for the possibility of errors slijqiing 
into the historical part of the V'ork. It is possible, for in^^tance, 
that the ^A.0. ttoA. does not take quite a correct view of Dracon’s 
legislation, or of the career (jf Themistocles. At any rate w^e must 
examine and criticise the historical statements in the ^K6, ttoA. 
just as impartially as those of other writers vlio Avere not such 
great thinkers as Aristotle. Tlie result is that a number of special 
fjuestions raised by tlie study of the ’A61. ttoA. have to he decided. 
The shortest and best summary of the materials for them is noAV 
to be found in Busolt, Gr. G., a^oI. 2, 2nd ed. pp. 14-55. To the 
editions mentioned there, of Avhich that by Sandys is the most 
useful, must now he added, as the most recent, the 2n{l edition 
by Blass, Leipz. 1895. 

3. Architecture. Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen, 189-101. 
The present researches are inadequate for^ the history of the 
artists, as appears from Rayet’s remarks in Etudes dArcheologie, 
86^169. 

4. For the Mausoleum see Baumeister, Denkm. 803 seq. New 
views on the construction of the Mausoleum haA^e noAV been put 
forward hy Trendelenburg at a meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society. For Cnidus see a^oI. i. p. 153. 

5. For Lysippus and Loochares see the articles in Baumeister. 
—For the monument of the Nereidae, Baumeister, 1013 seq. The 
account of the wnv AA^aged by the Lycian Pericles against Tcdmcssus 
is in Theop. 111.—For the figures of Tanagra cf. A. Rayel, fitudes 
d’Archeologie, 275-324, Pottier, Les statuettes do terre cuitc, 
Par. 1800, p. 79 seq., and Murray, Handbook of Gr. ArchaeoL ]q>. 
310 seq. 

(). The best collection of the finest types of coins of the fourth 
century is to he found in Pi. v.-x. of Ganlner'^ Greek 

Coins, Camhr. 1883, Avith text. For the names of the die-cutters 
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see the well-known works of von Sallet and AVeil, and o>|ieciully 
Syracusan Meilallions and their Kn,i:travers, Loud. 180:1, by 
Arthur J. Evans, wdio has arrived at new and highly important 
conclusions. 

T. Painting. See von Rohilen’s article in Eanmeister, e^p. pp. 
868 seq.—For Euphranor, Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 1, 588 ; 
2, 448.—The vases, von Pohden, Vasenkundc, in Banmeister, esp. 
pp. 2002 seq.—The Apulian vases are mostly from Tarentnm ; 
that Cyme could still turn out Greek vases even after 420, we see 
from Strabo, 5, 243.—For vases generally see also Collignon, 
Manuel d^archeologie grecque, Paris, pp. 294 seq. 




GEEEK PUBLIC LAW 


1. I coxcLUDE tliis v^olume with some ohservations on Greek consti¬ 
tutional law, which niav not be out of place at the close of the 
republican period, all the more as this subject has not been ade- 
(j^uately treated hitherto. The conception of the state— ttoXis ;— 
is composed of two factors. The ttoAc? is a community of indi¬ 
viduals, independent without and organi/(‘d within. The former 
is the iivTovofua ; the vsecoml arises from the existence of an 
dpx'/y, ?'.r. of the possibility of commands being given which the 
citizens have to obey, consofpiently of a government. Individuals 
who conduct the are uTrer^rn'ot, accountable for their actions. 

In the oldest times the kings were the depositaries of the dpxy- 
Their power was limited only by custom and was therefore of a 
vagiie character, but here, too, the idea of responsibility was pre¬ 
sent. At a later period the arc lions took the place of the kings in 
Athens, the constitution of which is most accurately known to us ; 
but their powers were gradually much restricted and the sphere of 
their dpx^l became very small. The real dp^i] was in fact asjsumed 
by the people itself, although it always exercised it through indi¬ 
viduals only, who were responsible for the measures, \p'>]<f)lo-p.aTa^ 
propOvSed by them. Cf. vol. ii. p. 108, where it sliould only have 
been stated more clearly that a resolution of the /3ovXy was never 
regarded as a motion but only as an opinion, and that a \f >'j^i(rpLa 
could proceed only from one and never from several persons, for 
the sake of responsibility. Conseijiiently in Athens any one wlio 
liked could govern, provided he could convince the ]»eople ; it was 
a peculiar combination of personal and general government. The 
dpXT] carried out by officials, the Roman seems to have 

been reduced to a minimum in Atlieiis after the time of Gleislhcnes. 
The Athenian magistrates had rather a power of removing things, 
of clearing away obstacles; positive directions, vrhich imposed 
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obligations on the citizens, were not within their province. Only 
the people could issue these. Of great importance, however, was 
the fact that only the whole people was convened for this purpose; 
there was no representative system, a point specially emphasized by 
E. Freeman in his History of Federal Government, vol. I, Lond, 
1863. Only one exception was allowed by tlie Grecdes : laws were 
passed without the direct co-operation of the whole peoi>le : cf. 
vol. ii. p. 207. Laws were regarded as an emanation of wisdom, 
which the people presumed to exist only in individuals and not in 
every member of the community. 

2. The fact that the Greeks were without representation in the 
exercise of their civil rights constituted the main obstacle to a 
more extended union of Greece, which consisted of a collection of 
independent states. The basis of public law was the resolutions of 
those qualified to vote. How could these be obtained in the 
interests of a league? Were the states to decide? If one state 
decided differently from another on affairs of cfamnon interest, 
whose view was to prevail ? Tiie autonomous states would have 
been obliged to part with certain rights to representatives, and none 
of them were willing to do this. In many cases alliances were 
absolutely necessary, especially iii cases of war. Rut how difficult 
it was even then to establish a vigorous supreme command is 
shown by history. Obedience was not always rendered even on the 
field of battle, as at Plataea for instance. But if it was a question 
of whole compaigns, then each contingent was responsible only to 
its own city (vol. ii. p. 404). As a rule the authority of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief was nil. Hence alliances were generally devoid of 
power, and the Athenians knew wliat they were about when they 
tdianged their crv/ifiaxia into an Spartans acted towards 

their allies as dictators whenever they could, and Isocrates (Phil. 47) 
calls the Spartan leadert^hip a ^vvaa-reia. Among the Greeks no 
common undertakings were ever successful without compulsion, 
Demosthenes FPoS. o\eu^. 29) defines the state of Greek public 
law as follows ; tojc O' EAAjp'tK'ojr ^LKaioiv ot KpaTovvT€s opuTToX 
Toh yrrofTL yiyiwraL, that is to say, among Greek states the right 
of the stronger, brute force, prevails. True, the idea of representa¬ 
tion was not absolutely unknown in the relations of the TrdAets 
with one anotlier; this is proved by the second Athenian League. 
But this league too was not tolerated long, and one member of it, 
Thebes, probably never complied with the resolutions of the majority. 
In the interests of tlie allies, therefore, an dpxy was always to be 
preferred to a crvfipaxi^a. But in the eyes of the Greeks an Xpxy 
deprived the states so controlled of their avTovofua (Time. 1, 139), 
lowered them. Ko Greeic would put with this in the long-run. 
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3. Tliere were, however, districts in Greece in which permanent 
alliances already existed or were much desired. These were terri¬ 
tories not possessed by a single ttoAi?, but by several, which how¬ 
ever considered themselves as i^elonging to a single Wvos, Here 
the TToXets formed a koivov, which was frequently represented by a 
erwedptor. Such districts were Thessaly, Bueotia, Pliocis, Achaia, 
Arcadia, Crete, and otliers. But tlie forms of this rejjreseiitation 
were very varied, and, on the whole, there was no disposition to 
leave much to the common decision. In Crete, for instance, which 
was so homogeneous tliat Aristotle refers to tlie Kpt^TLKy TroXireta 
in general, the crj'yKpijTLo-flu's was only thouglit of in times of 
danger ; at other times the TrdAct^ of Crete often waged war on one 
another. Internal wars were not uncoiunion also in the other 
districts mentioned above. And they broke out es 2 >ecially when 
any one of the iroXeLs took it into its head to press the union more 
vigorously. In general, a closer union of autonomous ttoX^ls Avas 
felt to be so little necessary, that Aristotle does not refer to it at 
all in his Politics^ which he must have done if it had been con¬ 
sidered desirable. He does not discuss the Koivd, The TrdAis, to 
which he confines himself, must be of such size that the citizens 
are able to know each other personally ; Pol. 7, 4, 7. And his 
constitutions are meant only for iroX^t^ of that kind, a point 
which modern writers invariably overlook, and apjdy to Wvii what 
he, like all Greeks, intended only for cities. This state of the 
TToAts insjiires him with so little anxiety for the security of Greece 
that he says (7, 6, 1): the Greek jieople (Wvos) ^X^xP^pov t€ 
otareAet /cat PeXrKTra TroXtrevopievov /cat Svidpevov dpyetr 
■7rdvT(i)Vj fxids Tuy;^(U'ot' TroAtreta?. The passage is of gieat in¬ 
terest in more than one respect. It shows, first, that Aristotle 
had no apprehension about the freedom of Greece in spite of Pliili}) 
and Alexander. The ttoAis remained what it uas, as long as 
foreigners did not interfere in its internal aflfairs, and Aristotle 
knew that the Macedonians had no wish to do that. True, Plato 
had despaired of the Greek zroAt?, but only because it did not 
internally satisfy ideal requirements; he too wanted a ;rdAis 
of limited extent. In the very period which Ave are accustomed 
to regard as the close of Greek liberty, Ari&totle reverts to the 
traditional standpoint of the Greeks ; he considers the ttoXls quite 
sufficient for Greek requirements. One thing only it doe.s not 
supply, and this is the second inq)ortant i^oint in Aristotle's obser- 
A'ation. If Greece Avishes to rule OA^er others she must have a 
common constitution, but he does not state Avhat this ought to 
be, evidently because he could not form an idea of it. The remark 
contains an allusion to Macedonia. The Greek 7rdA£t9 are able to 
VOL. Ill 2 G 
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make their citizens hai^py, the gratification of lust of rule they 
must leave to others. Aristotle was not altogether wrong. 

4. Wlien, therefore, an attempt was made to bring about greater 
concentration in districts where the communities, although inde¬ 
pendent, regarded themselves as closely connected, there arose the 
t|iiestion, liow were the cbmmon interests to be regulated 1 The 
communities were not willing to entrust the latter to representatives. 
Under these circumstances they usually preferred to assemble from 
all the cities, and take counsel together and adopt resolutions, conse- 
([uently to unite the communities of the various ttoXcls into one. 
This was the practice in Aetolia and Achaia, and probably also in 
Arcadia (vide supra, chap, ix.) But it was after all a very imperfect 
arrangement. For if such a meeting was poorly attended, what 
moral authority had it ? As a rule only the well-to-do citizens 
undertook the journey to the assembly. In any event these Koivd 
did not present an internal organic development of the ttoXis : they 
were merely an external conglomeration of different TrdAets. Be¬ 
sides, unions of this nature succeeded only in cases where the 
population was evenly distributed over the country or over smaller 
cities. lYhen particular cities predominated, they put difficulties 
in the way of the whole communities (Arcadia, chap, ix.} Where, 
however, one predominated, it wanted to seize power for itself, and 
that gave rise to wars. In Boeotia the Orchumeniaiis, in spite of 
similarity of race, were politically almost as opposed to Thebes as 
the Mytilenaeans to Athens. In these districts the permanent 
repugnance of the smaller states to the predominance of the larger 
ones led to the use of force by the latter. If the citizens of the 
smaller states will not submit, let them go ! Other people are put 
in their place. They came back again when opportunity offered, 
would not cease their resistance, and finally were put to death ; 
Diod. 15, 57, 79.—If then the various districts could not unite, in 
spite of all their effort*, Iiow was it possible for the whole of 
Greece to unite ? In the former there were after all points of 
connection, but in the whole of Greece there were none. There 
never had existed a koivov of all the Greeks. The Gi'eeks, as L. 
Sclimidt has aptly remarked, had no Kyffhauser, and never had a 
Barbdro**a. All attempts of the kind ended in the dpxv of a 
single state, and if tlie despotisms of Sparta and Athens had been 
forgotten, the demand of the Tliebans, so inconsistent with their 
claim to be the liberators of Greece, that Athens sliould draw up 
her fleet on shore, wouhl have proved that the Cfreeks could not 
be brought undei an external form uf union witliout unendurable 
compul-ion, 

5. The conserpiencos of this want of perception that the TrdAts 
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was not all-sufficingj were bad enougli in the ordinary course of 
events, even when no foreign foe threatened the Greeks. Per¬ 
manent alliances between TroXeis were quite indispensable. Their 
duration, liowever, depended upon the good-will of the j>arties, 
who might abandon the alliance at any moment. The leading 
state had therefore to see that the other communities did not take 
into their heads to secede; in other words, that the latter had and 
retained the same interests as herself. These interests might be 
of a commercial nature, but were mostly political. Aristocracies, 
for instance, could best rely on aristocracies in the allied cities. 
If there were none in existence, then they were established, and 
the party which resisted was bani-lied, otherwise the city in 
question might revolt. The result was that owing precisely to the 
absolute independence of each TrdAt^, the leading city interfered 
far more often and far more seriously in the internal affairs of the 
weaker allies than if all Greece had possessed one common consti¬ 
tution. The whole was not organized ; consequently the inde- 
‘ pendent parts collided with greater damage to each individual 
than would have been the case in an organized federation of 
states. 

6. If therefore unity was unattainable in Greece, because an 
dp\yj of the whole, of whatever kind, was not tolerated, still a 
certain unity was regarded as desirable even in the political sphere, 
and it was recognized that for this voluntary combination a head, 
an authority, a leadership was a desuhratum. From the fourth 
century B.C., when the idea of it occupied all minds, this leadership 
was called y^yepovla. moderns, in our consideration of Greek 

history, have given this word a higher significance, and liave used 
it in a more general sense than the ancients themselves, y^y^povla 
in the fifth century denote<l only leadership in war, not in time of 
peace. According to Thuc. 1, 95 seq., after the battle of Mycale the 
lonians besought the Athenians to be their yyc/xoves against the 
Persians, as they did not want to leave the ^ye/movia in the hands 
of the Dorians, and the Athenians accepted it; Thuc. 1, 96. No 
doubt even in those days it was recognized that there might be 
common interests in time of peace also, for which the religious 
centres, the temples and oracles, did not adequately provide, and 
the most important of these interests was the protection of the 
weaker against violence. This was considered to be the duty of 
the strongest state in Greece. But the state which held this post 
of honour was not given the title of yy^/iovLa : it wa'^ called the 
TTpofrrdrrjs of Hellas. Thus, according to Herod. 1, 69, Groosus is 
aware that Sparta 7TpO€<rrdviKi rv}? 'FAAddo^, nn<l in 5, 49 
Aristagoras says to the Spartans : -po€ifT(iiT€ r/jtf 'EAAf'Oos. The 
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conception involved in tliis TTpoetTravai is seen from tlae general 
meaning of the word. The v^etoeci in Athens have a citizen as 
TTpoo-Tarr/s, the statesmen are TTpocrrarat rijs ttoAco)?, Dem. 01. 3, 
2*7, popular leaders TTpoo-rarat too Sijfjiov, Xen. Hell. 3, 2, 27. 
According to Arr. Succ. Ah 13, Craterus is Trpocrrdr'ijs ^AppiSaiov 
/^acriAeias. The TrpocrTdrrjs does not control those “ over ” whom 
“ he stands ” ; he represents them, he looks after their interests. 
This idea, ^vhen applied to the whole of Greece, means that Sparta, 
or whatever state was Trpocrrartjs of Greece, held as such an honour¬ 
able position, which involved more duties than rights. That the 
Greeks continued in the fourth century to connect this idea, which 
is quite distinct from a '>5y€/xov6a, with the word Trpoecrrdvacy can 
be seen from their writers. Thus Xenophon (Hell. 3, 15, 14) says : 
idv TTpocTTyre riov — dSiKovpLevwv: (5, 1, 36), that Sparta was 
TTpocrraTYjs rrjs ctpyjvrjs (see p. 61); Demosthenes (15, 30) says 
that the Athenians ought to l)e koivoI TrpocrrdTat dirdvrciiv 
iXevOepias, and Isocrates uses similar language, De Face, 46. 
The irpoo-rdrys of liberty is its protector. This was the point of 
view of the Greeks ; all TrdAei? are independent; but it is right 
that a TTpocrraTyg should be at hand to protect the weak against the 
oppression of the strong. Thus Dem. Aristocr. 124 says of the 
Athenians : rwv ''EXXrjvoyv irr eXevOepif^ TTpoccrravai cj>d(TK0VT€s : 
Dem. Cor. 200. Also of Athens : d^iovcra TTpoea-rdvai rwv dAAwv : 
Isocr. Paneg. 57 to the same effect. Isocr. Phil. 16 says that Philip 
ought ’irpocnyvai Typ twv ‘EAAi^i'wv' ofiovoias Kal rrjs errl rovs 
/3ap(ddpov<s (rrpaT€Las : in § 71 he uses the word iirtcrrdTrp in 
the same way. According to Xen. Hell. 4, 8, 28, the Mytile- 
naeans are to be TrpocrrdTat of the whole of Lesbos, Sometimes, 
no doubt, the word is used as a milder term for ruler, in Dem. 
Phil. 3, 23 for instance ; cf. Xen. 4, 1, 8.—So far as I know, an 
abstract substantive, derived from the same stem, is not in use at 
this time to denote the idea conveyed by TTpoa-rdry^s, Originally 
there is no abstract word at all for it ; at a later period (Isocr. 
Paneg. 203) the word yy^fiovia is used in that sense. (Later still 
Kydcpovta is synonymous with TTpotTracrta, Dexipp. ap. Phot. p. 
64.) It is, however, if I am not mistaken, of considerable 
significance that there is no abstract word derived from Trpoo-rdrys. 
Such a word would have conveyed the notion of a permanent 
office ; there would have been according to general acceptation a 
presidency ” of Greece. This is just what the Greeks would not 
have ; the TTpocrraryg was to come on the scene only when a need 
for him existed ; what he had to do depended on circumstances. 
Characteristic of the use of the word Trpoa-rdryp is its altered 
meaning in the mouth of Procles (Xen. 6, 5, 43), who is persuading 
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the Athenians to join the Spartans : rtvas av Trapao-rara? y^iov 
Tovrm’ TTOiiicraKTde ; the SpartaTis, e? TraXtv eXSoi rf) *K/\Xa8i 
KLv^vvo<; VTTO ftap/SopoH'^ are to staiifl hy tlie side of and not in 
front of the Athenians. 

7. Gradually, however, the feeling made more and more way 
among the Greeks that a real common constitution would after all 
have its advantages ; only nobody know what it ought to consist 
of. They got so far, however, in this respect as the term /yye/xorm, 
which had formerly denoted only supreme command in time of 
war (Herod. 7, 158-160 for instance}, and accustomed themselves 
to saying that a state had or aimed at the ^yefiovLa of Greece even 
in time of peace. The genioral political meaning of ^ycp.ovia 
does not begin till Xeiiophun, which is not usuall}^ noticed, and 
even he does not use it at once in tlie Ilellenica. In 3, 5, 14 
is employed in the military sense, when a prospect is 
held out to the Athenians of being actually /^acrtXews i)y€^6v€s 
against Sparta. In 4, 1, 8 and 4, 2, 13 it is still used in the 
military signification ; in a purely political sense, that is, the sense 
favoured by modern wi iters, I do not find it till 7, 1, 33. 
Isocrates uses it in the Panegyricus about 380, e.g. in 18, 20 
and elsewhere, in the older meaning of leadership in war ; but in 
§ 103 in the political sense ; so also in De Purr, 46. In Hem. 
Cor. 65 it does not refer to the whole of Greece, but is used in its 
political signification. 

The Greeks, therefore, were of opinion that it would be a good 
thing for Hellas to have a TTpoo-rdr-qs to protect the oppressed, a 
oafrcniu^. But no permanent authority was to be called into being 
for this purpose. In the fourth century, however, it was found that 
the 7)y€p.ovtaj which originally came under consideration only in 
the case of general Hellenic wars, was also aspired to in times of 
peace l^y individual states, such as Thebes, and people began to 
accustom themselves to the idea that a single state should always 
take the lead in politics too. But only in theory ; in practice 
difficulties cropped up every moment whenever this political 
hegemony was started. Sparta, the ancient TTpocrrargs of Greece, 
never recognized such a hegemony in others, Athens, on the other 
hand, submitted for a brief space in 338 to tlie hegemony of 
Thebes. 

In the next volume we shall meet witli further laudable 
attempts to give greater unity to Greece. 

8. An dpxy of a special kind, however, was always recognized 
by the Greeks, especially because Athens always claimed it in tlie fifth 
and fourth centuries—the cl/>y>) Kara f^aXu^rcrai'. This T/fft/u.'So- 
cratia is a political conception which has a long history in Greece; 
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it goes back to mythical times ; see vol. i. p. 295. But we know 
very little of this ancient rulership of the sea ; in particular, we do 
not know whether the term was intended to denote merely the 
practical supremacy of one city, or whether certain political rights 
were permanently connected with this Oakaa-o-oKpaTia (of which 
Minos figures as the mythical founder), as was the case with the 
Athenian dpxy. We may perhaps lay stress on the fiict that the 
earlier naval supremacy, the history of which gives rise to much 
doubt, is described as Kparos, i.e. an actual state of things, while 
that of the fifth and fourth centuries is styled dpxyj one 
sanctioned by law. Both, however, resembled each other in this, 
that, so far as our knowledge goes, they applied only to the Aegean 
Sea. The dp\^ Kara OdXao-a-av —that is the scientific term—was 
commenced by the Athenians, according to Isocr. Paneg. 72, when 
the Ionians offered them the command of the Persian War. 
Athens interpreted this by taking the words Kara OdXaa-a-av in 
their literal sense, and claimed the surface of the Aegean as 
Athenian property. This is shown by the fact, as we saw in vol. 
ii, p. 403, that they regarded it as a violation of their territory 
when the Spartans sent troops to Epidaurus by sea (Thuc. 5, 56), 
and also by the very severe measures taken by the Spartans at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when, according to Thuc. 2, 
67 TTarras dcrons XafSoi^v Iv Tjj daXdcrcrrj W 5 iroX^pLiovs 
Su<f>0€ipoVj Kal Toy's pi€Ta ^A0y]vai(j)v o’vpLTToXepLOvvras Kal tovs 
p,y}8€ pLeO' kreptov. It was only because the Athenians declared the 
Aegean to be Athenian territory that the Spartans could go so far 
as to put to death all the prisoners they took there, and who did 
not belong to their own side. Any one caught on hostile territory 
who cannot prove himself a friend, is regarded as an enemy. 
This conduct of the Spartans was cruel even on this assumption, 
but would have been a sheer impossibility without it. With the 
downfall of Athens in 404 her naval supremacy ceased. But she 
soon renewed her claim to it. This we see from the censure of 
Isocrates, De Pace 13, where it is stated that there are bad men 
who Aeyetv roA/xwo-t o)? rovs Trpoyovovs pLtpietcrOaL, Kal p,^ 

TT^ptopdv rjpds auTous KarayeXtopkvovs^ rr/v OaXarrav 

TrX^ovTas Tovs p'*] ras cri vtu^cls iOiXovras y)pLv viroTcXeiv. 
There was therefore a desire in Athens to bring back the old days 
when only those w^ho jiaid avvrd^eLs to Athens as allies could sail 
on the Aegean ; peojde who aimed at this still considered the 
Aegean Sea as Athenian property, or as an Athenian lake, as we 
should say now'adays. Isocrates, in his speech De Pace, advises 
the Athenians to abandon such claims (c. 21), urging that Athens 
would only prosper ijv TravcrvipcOa T?p dpx'PjS rPp Kara t 7 ]v 
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OdXao-crav iTrLOvjxovvTeg, He sees such a great difference between 
this, in his view, unjust and the just >)ye/Aona which Athens 
can exercise over the Greeks, that he says in conclusion (c. 47) 
that Athens must relinquish the order to obtain the 

yyefioi'ia is rbv arravTa \p6vov. This y^yefiovia must resemble 
the royal office at Sparta, which can never do wrong, and for 
which her citizens are glad to die in battle. The true ^Jyc/xorta 
consists in €</)eSpeu€tr, and in readiness rot? ddtKotf/xerots fSo'i^Oe.iv. 
Athens ought therefore to be TTpoo-rdr/y^. 

9, We see therefore that as a matter of fact Athens wanted to 
use her fleet in the fourth century to oppress other people. This 
explains the j^ossibility of Peloifldas’ demand at Susa (Xen. 7, 1, 
36) : ^A.0y^va'iois dviXKeiv rds mr?. They were to give up their 
fleet. To make such a demand on Athens through Persia was as 
arrogant as it was unpatriotic ; for who could supply the place of 
the Athenian fleet? But if we consider that in the opinion of 
many Greeks Athens had used it unjustly, we can at least under¬ 
stand the feeling which prompted such a foolish request. The 
Athenians indeed could still urge that they were after all doing 
some service to Greece by their dp\y] Kara OaXacro-av. They 
provided for the security of all who liked to trust to their 
protection. They fulfilled the w'ish which had led to the proposal 
of a congress by Pericles : dVws TrXiojcri Trdvres dSew?, Plut. Per. 17. 
But as there were many people in Athens who insisted that this 
protection should be given only to those who were ready to pay 
(Tvvrd^eis to Athens, the d 8 ew 9 ttAcu' became a somewhat dubious 
matter, and w'e can understand that the other Greeks were not 
satisfied. We can also comprehend why Philip, in 342, asked for 
a share in this provision for the security of the sea : Trcpl Si rwr 
Aiyo'Twj/ OLKaiov (fiiicrtv civat KOivq cfyvXdrreLV rovs iv rrj OaXarry] 
KaKovpyovvras vpids re kol avrov. Hegesipjuis declines it, as im¬ 
plying that the Athenians 'were not in a position to keep guard at 
sea wuthoiit Philip’s assistance,” as Sch. D. 2 , 436 says in a note to the 
speech De Halonn. 14. The jioint at issue was not one of ^keeping 
guard,’ but of maritime supremacy. The Athenians did not want 
to give up the latter by admitting the right of another jiower to 
keep a fleet on the Aegean. If they alone had a fleet there, they 
could exercise their dpx>) as they chose, in a strict or mild ladiion; 
if there was another fleet there, tlieir dpxv would be at an end. 

10. The claims of the Athenians and the resistance of the other 
Greeks thereto recall incidents of botli ancient and modern times. 
Just as tlie Athenians asserted dominion over the Aegean 8ea, so 
did the Phoenicians claim supremacy over the western half of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and Venice over the Adriatic. 
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But it was mainly the action of the Portuguese, who regarded the 
Indian Ocean as their property just as the S])aniards did American 
waters, which led to disc|uisition3 on public law. The Portuguese 
claims, which were taken over by the Spaniards, were bound to 
giv’e dissatisfaction to able sailors like the Dutclimen, and Hugo 
Grotius therefore was acting not merely in the interest of mankind 
in general, but of the inhabitants of the Netherlands in particular, 
when he published his Mare Liberum^ L.B., 1609. The doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas rightly met with general approval, and 
the Englishman Selden’s Mare Olausitm sive de Dominio Marnsj 
Lond. 1636, has not been able to impugn it. But in practice tlie 
Mare Liberum still gives rise to controversy. The latest attempt 
of the United States to make the eastern half of the Behring Sea 
an American mare clausum is very remarkable. Powerful states 
are always disposed to obtain for themselves special advantages in 
this way, and the question of the Mare Liberum^ which preoccupied 
the Greeks so much, is still, in spite of Grotius, far from being 
decided. 
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